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WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH,    ESQUIRE, 


Cljese  Volumes  are  most  rcspcrtfuUs  inscribed  ; 


AS  A  TESTIMONY  OF  GRATEFUL  FEELING, 


FOB    THE 


HIGH  DELIGHT,  AND  ESSENTIAL  BENEFIT, 


THE  AUTHOR  HAS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  STUDY 


OF  HIS  POEMS. 
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TO    WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH,    ESqUrE. 


A  SIMPLE,  solitary  flower, 
The  nursling  of  its  sportive  hour, 
A  child  may  give  its  sire, — 
And  in  that  little  act,  will  he 
Because  he  is  a  fiither — see 
The  passion  and  the  purity 
Of  feeling's  hidden  fire. 

O  long  unrecked  of,  and  unseen 

Hast  thou  my  spirit's  fether  been 

In  pleasure  and  in  sadness ; — 

For  by  the  lamp,  and  oh  the  shore, —  ^ 

Hoiu^  have  I  mused  thy  musings  o'er. 

That  ever  on  my  heart  could  pour 

Their  own  deep  quiet  gladness. 

Then,  take  thou  from  my  bosom's  bower 

This  simple  solitary  flower. 

Exalted  as  thou  art : — 

And  by  its  trembling  blossoms  see. 

That  I  would  gladly  offer  thee 

Now and  in  days  that  are  to  be — 

The  homage  of  the  heart ! 

M.  J.  J. 
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THE  AGE  OF  BOOKS. 


As  the  great  £iult  of  our  Orators  is,  that  they  get  up  to  make 
a  speech,  rather  than  to  speak  ;  so  the  great  error  of  our 
Authors  is,  that  they  sit  down  to  make  a  book,  rather  than 

to  write. 

Ix/kcoir. 


WE  assign  distinctive  epithets  to  ^stinc^^ 
periods  of  time,  because  they  distinguish,  as  we 
suppose,  the  state  of  the  world  at  those  periods 
from  its  state  at  every  other,  and  are  expressive 
of  the  peculiar  and  predominant  characteristics^of 
the  portion  of  mankind  which  was  then  in  existence. 
Thus  when  we  speak  of  the  "  Middle  Ages,"  the 
"  Age  of  Chivalry,"  the  "  Ehzabethan  Age,"  we 
have  definite  impressions,  and  peculiar  associations, 
which  we  could  neither  command,  nor  apply  with 
propriety  to  any  other  age.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
ridiculous,  but  1  have  often  longed  for  an 
antediluvian  length  of  Ufe,  that  I  might  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  of  treasuring  up  in  my  own  memory,  those 
peculiarities  of  taste,  habit,  and  opinion,  which 
distinguished  one  age  from  that  which  preceded  and 

VOL.  I.  B  -        _ 
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that  which  followed  it.  Suppose  then  a  person  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  be  still 
alive  at  this  present  period  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  how  many  thousand  times  would  he  have 
exclaimed,  "  is  this  the  world  into  which  I  was  born  ?" 
What  contradictions  would  he  have  believed ! 
What  oppositions  supported  !  How  much  that  he 
deemed  truth  at  one  period,  would  he  have  ex- 
ecrated as  falsehood  at  another  !  How  many  times 
would  his  language  have  altered !  How  many 
*  more  his  religion  !  But  to  look  upon  the  literary 
changes  of  such  a  "length  of  days,"  would  be 
most  amusing : — to  contrast  those  days  when  he 
would  narrowly  have  escaped  being  burned  as  a 
conjuror  for  knowing  the  alphabet,  with  these  in 
which  to  read  ten  thousand  volumes  and  to  write  a 
hundred,  is  scarcely  a  distinction  !  To  remember 
those  days  of  childhood  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  celebrated 
monasteries  possessed  but  one  missal !  when  a  book 
was  considered  a  donation  of  such  value,  that  a 
person  presenting  one  to  a  church  or  monastery 
**  offered  it  on  the  altar,  to  obtain  forgiveness  for 
his  sins  ;"'''  and  when  a  single  copy  of  the  Homilies 
of  Haimon  was  purchased  by  the  Countess  of  Anjou 
for  "  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet !'"' — and 
then  to  observe  these  days  in  which  books  are  become 
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(and  it  is  scarcely  an  hyperbole)  as  "  numerous  as 
the  sands  upon  the  sea  shore.'^ 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  the  propriety  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  present  as  an  age  of  books  !  of 
book  making !  book  reading !  book  reviewing ! 
and  book  forgetting !  Authors,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  were  perhaps,  \*-ith  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  population,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty 
thousand ;  but  since  then  they  have  so  multiplied 
and  increased,  that  Avere  they  all  suddenly  swept 
away,  the  kingdom  would  be  as  much  depopulated, 
(I  do  not  say  impoverished)  as  though  it  had  been 
the  seat  of  a  five  years'  war.  Literary  tastes,  literary 
pursuits,  and  literary  friends,  are  now  so  universal, 
that  it  is  rather  a  distinction  to  be  wathout  them. 
The  days  are  past  when  to  know  a  person  who 
had  seen  a  poet,  raised  a  man  above  his  fellows ; 
and  to  write  a  l)ook  (no  matter  about  what)  made 
the  author  a  lion  for  life.  Indeed  authorship  has 
become  such  a  mere  every-day  occupation,  for 
mere  every-day  people,  that  it  is  rather  hazardous 
to  point  out  any  one  of  your  acquaintances  as  a 
person  who  you  are  sure  "  does  not  Amte,  and  has 
no  thoughts  of  publishing.'"  Your  most  intimate 
friend,  however  dull,  may  be  guilty  of  a  statistical 
quarto ;  your  youngest  daughter  may,  vmknown  to 
you,  write  all  the  poetry  for  a  magazine,  besides 
having  a  volume  of  "  Fragments  in  prose  and  verse,^ 
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almost  ready  for  publication.  You  may  have  a 
talented  washerwoman  quite  clever  at  composition, 
and  even  your  barber's  apprentice  may  be  a  rising 
genius,  destined  for  far  higher  deeds  than  to 

Eat  mutton  eold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

O  !  glorious  days,  for  the  rag-gatherer  and  the 
paper-maker  !  O,  lamentable  days  for  the  wings 
of  the  grey  goose  and  the  crow  !  O,  days  more 
lamentable  still  for  the  poor  public,  libelled,  loaded, 
cudgelled,  and  worked  like  a  patient  donkey  !  but 
to  add,  "  and  fed  as  scantily,"  would  render  the 
figure  inapplicable.  In  point  of  feeding,  the  public 
rather  resembles  a  spoiled  child,  that  is  crammed 
with  trash  from  morning  till  night,  and  then 
upbraided  with  its  unhealthy  appetite. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment,  what  the  public 
has  to  endure  from  the  quarrels  of  politicians, 
lawyers,  quack  doctors,  invention-mongers,  and 
thieves,  and  look  at  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly 
trials  which  its  patience  has  to  sustain  from  authors 
alone,  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  species :  from 
established  authors,  who  continue  to  write  lest 
the  public  should  forget  what  they  have  already 
written; — popular  authors,  who,  having  pleased 
the  public  once,  conceive  they  have  a  legi- 
timate right  to  plague  it  as  often  as  they 
clioose  afterwards ;  disappointed  authors,  imitating 
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Ae  padent  pedlar  who  continues  to  call  at  your 
house,  however  frequently  repulsed,  in  the  hope  that 
his  wares  may  please  at  last ; — and,  finally,  from 
young  authors,  more  in  number  and  greater  plagues 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  smart,  and  small, 
and  short-hved  as  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  or  butter- 
flies in  a  garden  : — they  write  because 

Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's  name  in  print, 
A  book's  a  book  although  there's  nothing  int. 

But  before  these  young  authors  attain  the  meri- 
dian glory  of  being  boimd  in  calf  or  put  together 
in  boards,  their  intermediate  steps  of  greatness  will 
admit,  and  perhaps  require,  some  explanation. 

A  young  lady  or  gentleman,  leaves  school  where 
each  has  been  celebrated  for  indifferent  spelling, 
never  dotting  an  i,  or  crossing  a  t.  Of  course  they 
are  both  turned  out  "  highly  accomplished,""  that 
is,  the  young  lady  paints  flowers,  and  the  gentle- 
man plays  on  the  German  flute.  But  after  the  par- 
ties have  read  selections  from  the  modem  poets,  a 
few  re\'iewsof  the  ancient  ones,  Hazhtt"'s  Essavs  on 
Shakspeare,  and  all  the  periodicals  for  a  twelve- 
month;— after  having  regularly  given  a  decided 
opinion  on  every  subject,  written  various  songs  and 
sonnets  in  various  Albmns,  and  seemed  rather  more 
imreasonable  than  other  people, — it  is  at  length 
whispered  abroad  that   Mr,   So-and-so    and    Miss 
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Such-an-one,  are  "  highly  gifted  individuals,"" — 
"born  to  distinguish  themselves  and  immortalize 
their  families," — "  read  three  hours  a  day  and  write 
six,"  etc.  etc.  Presently  we  hear  of  these  highly 
gifted  individuals  writing  poetry  for  a  fashionable 
newspaper,  and  contributing  the  minor  articles  to  a 
leading  periodical;  till  at  last,  some  misguided  lite- 
rary man  takes  them  under  his  wing,  and  presents 
them  to  some  more  misguided  publisher  as  "  rising 
geniuses,"  "  flowers  not  born  to  blush  unseen,"  but 
whom,  to  his  everlasting  renown,  he  is  to  trans- 
plant, and  cherish,  and  so  forth.  Now  they  appear 
as  young  authors — in  the  full  fledged  glories  of 
title,  and  foolscap,  and  frontispiece,  and  margin ! 
Now  are  they  puffed,  and  protegM  in  all  directions; 
till  suddenly  the  pretty  bubble  bursts ;  a  hundred 
faults  which  were  before  considered  beauties,  are  dis- 
covered ;  they  are  abused  for  not  having  fulfilled  the 
promises  which  their  literary  Godfathers  and  God- 
mothers made  for  them;  and  at  last  sink  into  their 
primitive  insignificance;  the  lady  to  paint  flowers, 
and  the  gentleman  to  play  on  the  German  flute. 

But  trifling  apart,  to  possess  a  portion  of  genius 
or  talent,  which  raises  the  possessor  but  just  above 
the  multitude,  is  in  these  days  a  real  misfortune.  If 
it  befal  a  yovmg  person,  he  is  infallibly  tempted  to 
write,  and  thereby  add  one  more  to  the  number  of 
works  born  to  live  a  month  and  a  day.  Like  a  peb- 
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ble  flung  on  the  broad  bosom  of  a  stream,  he  makes 
his  little  circle,  and  then  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  tivist  in  human  nature, 
that  whilst  we  render  full  justice  to  merit  far  re- 
moved from  oiu"  own  times,  we  can  scarcely  be 
honest  to  that  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  We 
are  tender  as  mothers  to  the  reputation  of  authors 
who  flourished  two  centuries  ago,  whilst  we  fly  like 
furies  upon  those  who  unfortunately  lived  only 
twenty  years  before  we  were  bom.  Mr.  Coleridge 
observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  "  the  great 
works  of  past  ages  seem  to  a  young  man  things  of 
another  race,  in  respect  to  which  his  faculties  must 
remain  passive  and  submiss,  even  as  to  the  stars  and 
to  the  mountains."  This  is  finely  said,  but  the  chief 
reason  appears  to  be,  that  we  are  provoked  because 
our  immediate  ancestors  dared  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  gave  diplomas  to  men  of  genius  without 
our  certificates.  Another  reason  for  the  extreme 
complaisance  towards  the  old  writers  is,  that  we  can 
rob  them  without  much  fear  of  detection.  We 
are  literary  resurrection-men,  and  pacify  our 
consciences  for  stealing  their  remains,  by  paying 
compliments  to  their  memories. 

It  is  doubtless,  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  we 
have  attained  the  high  noon  of  intellectual  greatness, 
and  are  living  at  the  only  period  in  which  it  has  been 
desirable  to  live  since  the  day  Adam  left  Paradise. 
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But  it  is  this  very  overweening  estimate  of  our  own 
selves,  and  our  own  times,  which  will  prevent  our 
productions  being  of  a  nature  to  endure  the  strict 
test  of  time,  and  the  stricter  test,  of 

Time's  old  daughter,  Truth. 

Our  writers  are  for  the  most  part  full  of  them- 
selves, and  their  writings  are  a  tissue  of  localities. 
The  strength  of  modem  intellect  is  given  to  the 
flitting  fancies  and  evanescent  interests,  which  alter- 
nately rise  and  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  present 
moment,  while  the  silent  depths  of  human  nature, 
those  principles,  and  powers,  and  passions,  which 
neither  change  nor  pass  away,  are  left  compara- 
tively unfathomed  and  unsearched. 

Not  so  did  those  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and 
Historians  and  Poets,  whose  writings,  had  they  been 
even  uninspired,  would  have  endured  till  the  last 
moment  of  time.  They  thought  not  of  themselves. 
This  world,  and  the  fleeting  fashions  of  it,  were  to 
them  but  as  the  "pilgrim's  tabernacle,  or  the 
soldier's  tent,"  for  their  minds  wandered  forth 
amongst  holy  and  imperishable  things.  Man,  and 
the  soul  of  man,  all  the  varieties  of  his  nature,  and 
the  moral  grandeur  of  his  destiny, — his  weakness 
and  his  glory — ^his  duties  and  his  privileges — his 
future  hopes  and  his  immortal  strength,  were  their 
themes,    for  these  are  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day. 
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and  for  ever.'"  Their  communion  was  with  God. 
Their  \asions  extended  beyond  the  frail  fabric 
of  things  temporal; — and  their  thoughts,  like  the 
angel  \-isitants  of  the  lonely  Patriarch,  ascended  and 
descended  between  heaven  and  earth.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  "  in  spite  of  difference  of  soil  and  chmate, 
of  language  and  manners,  of  laws  and  customs, — 
in  spite  of  things  violently  destroyed,  and  things 
silently  gone  out  of  mind,"  their  simple  descriptions, 
and  yet  more  simple  histories,  come  home  to  our 
hearts  even  at  this  day,  with  an  energy  beyond  the 
force  of  thunder,  and  with  an  influence  soft  as  the 
morning  dew. 

And  something  like  this  is  the  effect  produced 
by  the  elder  divines  and  poets  of  our  own  country. 
We  see  from  their  writings,  that  they  have  at  least 
studied  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  Job,  and  David, 
and  have  learned  to  think  more  of  their  subjects 
than  themselves.  Profound  and  energetic  in  their 
thoughts,  pure  and  childhke  in  their  imagery,  the 
union  reminds  us  of  the  manna  and  the  momino- 
dew,  which  fell  together  round  the  Jewish  camp  in 
the  wilderness.  Alas !  they  are  no  longer  showered. 
The  manna  is  dissolved — the  dew  is  exhaled — 
and  but  for  the  Httle  which  has  been  preserved  as  a 
memorial  in  the  golden  ark  of  their  wTitings,  there 
would  remain  but  a  shadowy  tradition  of  those 
days  in  which  '•  our  fathers  did  eat  angels'  food.'' 


\ 


HUMAN    SORROW    AND    HUMAN 
SYMPATHY. 


Shew  me,  said  an  Eastern  Sage  to  a  Monarch  grieving  immode- 
rately for  the  loss  of  his  child,  the  names  of  three  persons 
who  have  never  wept,  and  I  will  restore  your  daughter 
to  life. 


How  many  opinions  do  we  advocate  which  we 
have  never  examined !  How  many  truths  do  we 
believe  without  having  once  felt  their  truth  !  We 
have  heard  them  continually  repeated,  and  we 
assent  to  them  from  indolence  and  habit.  At 
length  some  casual  incident  strikes  our  imagination, 
some  single  thought  suddenly  presents  itself,  and 
that  truth,  which  before  merely  floated  in  our 
understandings,  a  dim,  shadowj^  notion,  flashes 
home,  and  in  an  instant  to  the  heart ;  expands 
before  us  in  a  thousand  fomis  ; — and  possesses  our 
whole  souls  with  an  energy  which  astonishes  whilst 
it  subdues.  Every  reflecting  character  will  recol- 
lect some  instance  of  this  nature  having  occurred 
in   his  mind''s  historv  ;  it  matters  little  what  was 
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the  individual  truth,  of  what  were  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  impressed  it  on  the  mind ;  the 
process  and  the  eiFect  are  the  same  ;  the  former 
will  never  be  forgotten,  nor  the  latter  pass  away. 

The  universality  of  human  sorrow  is  a  truth 
which  appeals  continually  to  our  senses, — and 
dwells  perpetually  on  our  Ups, — and  yet  it  is  one 
on  which  we  reflect  less,  and  in  a  less  realizing 
manner,  than  almost  any  other.  We  believe  the 
inspired  declaration  that  <'  man  is  born  to  trouble," 
and  are  ready  to  adduce  living  and  lamentable 
proofs  of  its  correctness ; — ^but  how  seldom,  even 
in  thought,  do  we  get  beyond  individual  instances 
of  suffering !  How  seldom  do  we  look  further 
than  our  own  families,  our  own  friends,  town, 
neighbourhood,  or  country  !  How  seldom  can  we 
remember,  even  for  a  moment,  that  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  which  we  see,  compared  with  those 
that  are  unseen, — with  the  accumulated  mass  which 
oppresses  the  whole  family  of  man,  are  but  as  the 
"  dust  of  the  balance."  This  inability  to  reflect 
correctly  on  subjects  unconnected  with  our  own 
interests  and  happiness,  is  not  only  a  wise  but  most 
merciful  provision  of  our  nature  ;  for  could  we  by 
any  power  of  thought  or  effort  of  imagination, 
realize  to  our  own  minds  the  full  and  complete 
sense  of  that  appalling  truth,  "man  is  born  to 
trouble,"   it  would    consume   the  energies  of   the 
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strongest  mind,  it  would  crush  the  affections  of 
the  tenderest  heart.  It  was  unquestionably  in- 
tended by  nature  and  Providence,  that  the  strength 
of  our  emotions  should  be  divided  amongst  the 
persons  and  things  nearest  us ; — that  our  sjrmpathies 
should  mainly  flow  in  the  natural,  and  appointed 
channel  of  home,  and  kindred,  and  neighbourhood, 
and  country ; — ^but  sometimes  it  is  well  to  let  them 
flow  out  further,  to  forget  our  "  own  country  and 
our  fathers  house,""  and  think  of  the  world  and  the 
whole  human  race  !  Yes  !  It  is  good  sometimes 
to  look  upon  the  crowded  haunts  of  men,  and  muse 
upon  human  sorrow. 

I  stood  one  summer^s  evening  on  a  point  which 
commanded  a  near  and  yet  striking  view  of  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  populous  towns.  Far  away 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  yet  concentrated  at 
my  feet,  were  its  huge  masses  of  building,  which 
the  eye  strove  in  vain  to  number, — its  churches, 
manufactories,  and  pubhc  institutions,  the  mansions 
of  the  rich,  and  the  low,  dark,  miserable  dwellings 
of  the  poor  ; — whilst  the  wild  hiun  of  its  multitudes 
hurrying  to  and  fro, — the  tramphng  through  the 
streets,  and  the  mingled  cries  of  pleasure  and  of 
strife, — ^rose  from  beneath  and  smote  upon  the  heart. 
The  poet  speaks  of  a  soKtude  so  lonely,  that 

God  himself 
Seemed  scarcely  there  to  be. 
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But  the  idea  struck  me  as  more  forcibly  applicable 

to  such  a  scene  as  the  one  before  me.     Wherever 

the  eye  turned,  it  beheld  no  spot  uncovered  or 

unconnected  vnth  the  works  of  man.     It  was  only 

when  looking  up  at  the  sky  that  the  heart  was 

reminded  of   the  presence,   or  even   existence  of 

God.     And  yet  solitude  is  not  the  fittest  place  for 

thought.     Sohtude  (in  the  country  at  least)   offers 

so  many  indulgences  for  the  senses,  that  it  seduces 

the   mind   into  luxurious   reveries,    as   useless  as 

they  are  enervating ;  and  one  may  gain  more  real 

instruction,  while  looking  upon  the  haunts  of  man 

for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,    than  in  ten   years"* 

solitary  musing.     At  least  such  was  my  own  case, 

for  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  one  of  them, 

that  the  feelings  which  have  occupied  the  preceding 

pages,    flashed    upon   my  heart,    and   created   an 

emotion    for    the   time,    and   left   an    impression 

afterwards,  which  has  not,  nor  I  trust  ever  will, 

entirely  fade  away.  .  • 

And  every  one  of  those  houses  thought  I, 
looking  down  upon  their  countless  numbers, 
contains  a  family  ; — and  every  family  has  its 
afflictions ; — and  every  individual  of  each  family 
has  probably  his  own  peculiar  and  private  sorrow, 
in  addition  to  what  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  his  household  !  Oh  !  how  the 
heart    sickened,     as    it    thought    over    the    vast 
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varieties  of  human  sufPering,  concentrated  in  that 
one  spot,  which  the  eye  could  embrace  at  a  single 
glance.  As  it  endeavoured  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  sickness,  pain,  penvuy,  fear,  remorse,  disappoint- 
ment, and  utter  hopeless  wretchedness,  contained 
in  all  those  dwellings  !  As  it  thought  of  the  many 
hearts  bleeding  in  secret !— of  the  woimded  spirits 
for  which  the  world  has  no  medicine  !^-of  the 
untended  sick,  and  the  neglected  dying  ! — of  the 
parents  who  were  weeping  for  their  children,  and 
the  children  who  were  weeping  for  their  parents  ! — 
of  those  who  ^vith  great  possessions  had  some 
hidden  trouble — as  wormwood  in  their  cup  ! — of  the 
many  who  were  longing  for  death,  and  the  many 
more  to  whom  death  itself  would  not  bring  coififort. 
At  that  moment,  when  the  scroll  of  human  hfe 
"  written  within  and  without  with  mourning, 
lamentation,  and  woe,"  lay  spread  before  the 
mind''s  eye,  how  trifling  appeared  the  sufferings  of 
a  solitary  individual !  How  selfish  the  tears  which 
flowed  for  personal  and  private  griefs,  when  there 
were  concentrated  the  griefs  of  multitudes.  If 
we  strive  for  a  moment  to  realize  yet  further  the 
universality  of  human  sorrow — if  we  remember 
that  we  never  pass  an  individual  who  has  not  to 
bear  his  burthen  of  sufiering,  and  then,  glancing 
over. the  whole  world,  still  bear  in  mind  that  every 
one  of  its  countless  myriads,  whether  on  sea  or 
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shore,  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  the  city,  is  still  the 
subject  of  sorrow ; — if,  forgetting  things  present, 
we  look  to  the  past,  and  remember  that  not  one 
solitary  individual  could  be  selected  from  its 
thousand  generations,  as  having  gone  down  to  the 
dust  unacquainted  with  grief, — and  then  looking 
to  the  future  reflect,  that  the  only  thing  we  know 
of  the  generations  and  myriads  which  shall  follow 
us, — ^is  that  they  shall  "  all  be  born  to  trouble," — 
if  we  do  this,  however  imperfectly,  our  minds 
will  be  appalled — ^our  thoughts  overwhelmed. 
Omnipotence,  alone,  is  able  to  estimate  fully,  either 
the  sorrows  of  a  single  human  heart,  or  the 
accumulated  sorrows  of  the  whole  human  race, 
because.  Omnipotence  alone  has  power  to  support 
the  sufferer  or  to  remove  the  suffering. 

Alas  !  human  sympathy  is  but  a  sorry  antidote 
for  human  sorrow  !  Philanthropists  may  proudly 
direct  us  to  institutions  and  subscription  lists, 
as  the  noble  and  substantial  effects  of  man's 
sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  his  fellows.  It 
is  well^ — ^but  no  one  can  walk  through  a  city 
and  observe  how  awfully  the  evil  that  can  only  be 
lamented,  preponderates  over  all  the  good  that  can 
be  done,  without  reversing  the  philanthropist''s 
picture,  and  exclaiming, — "  how  little  can  we  do  for 
each  other  !'*  "  How  poor  is  human  sympathy  !"" 
It  is  indeed  a  frail  evanescent  thing,  which  we  all 
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over-estimate,  until  deep  suffering  convinces  us  erf 
its  little  real  worth.  As  the  parent  of  charity,  it 
may  alienate  tangible  evils,  and  diminish  the  sum 
of  bodily  sufferings.  Food  may  relieve  hunger  ; — 
medicine  may  assuage  sickness  ; — money  may 
convey  warmth  and  plenty  to  the  abodes  of  poverty. 
Sympathy  may  smooth  the  surface  of  human  sorrow; 
but  its  dark  troubled  depths  must  remain  dark  and 
troubled  still.  It  cannot  medicine  the  soul, — and 
there  He  all  the  griefs  that  kill ! 

It  is  not  that  which  is  apparent,  not  that  which 
may  be  known  and  told,  which  makes  up  the 
bitterest  portion  of  human  suffering, — which  plants 
the  deepest  furrow  in  the  brow,  and  sprinkles  the 
hair  with  its  earliest  gray  !  They  are  the  griefs 
which  lie  fathom  deep  in  the  soul  and  never  pass 
the  lip, — those  which  devour  the  heart  in  secret, 
and  then  send  their  victim  into  public  with  the 
wild  laugh  and  troubled  eye — those  which  spring 
from  crushed  affections,  and  annihilated  hopes, — 
from  remembrance,  and  remorse,  and  despair, — 
from  the  misconduct  or  neglect  of  those  we  love,— 
from  changes  in  others,  and  changes  in  ourselves. 
Has  sympathy  power  to  cure  wounds  like  these  ? 
Could  the  whole  world's  weeping  with  us,  hghten 
our  agony,  when  the  hand  of  one  dear  to  us  as  our 
own  soul  has  given  its  last  pressure,  and  cold  and 
stiffening  in  our  grasp  ?     Or  when  the  child  we  had 

VOL.  I.  c 
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most  fondly  cherished,  proves  unworthy  ;— or  the 
friend  trusted  above  all  others,  deceives  or  disowns 
us  ? — Oh  no  !  Strip  sympathy  of  the  false  charms 
with  which  weakness  and  romance  have  adorned  it, 
and  what  is  its  real  worth  !  Taken  at  its  altitude, 
when  it  operates  as  a  practical  principle,  manifesting 
itself  in  a  thousand  unasked  and  unobtrusive  kind- 
nesses, it  is  still  a  vain  thing.  It  can  merely  excite 
gratitude,  and  produce  momentary  exertion,  and 
aflPord  momentary  consolation.  What  then  is  the 
nature  of  that  common  sympathy  which  common 
minds  love  to  receive  and  impart  upon  all  occasions  ? 
It  is  pity — ^in  other  words  it  is  contempt — for  the 
world  never  imparts  one  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other.  It  is  that  "  broken  reed  upon  which  if  a 
man  lean,  it  shall  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it.'' 

Setting  aside  other  motives,  it  is  sound  policy 
to  keep  the  multitude  ignorant  of  his  misfortunes ; 
or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  decline  at  least  the 
honour  of  their  commiseration.  Whilst  a  man 
looks  happy,  the  world  supposes  him  prosperous, 
and  therefore  respects  him  ;  but  let  him  carry  his 
troubles  written  upon  his  brow, — let  him  once 
condescend  to  ask  for  general  sympathy,  and  he 
hoists  a  signal  for  everyone  who  chooses,  to  patronise 
his  affairs,  and  take  liberties  with  himself. 

Besides,  a  craving  for  sympathy  is  not  only  an 
indubitable  mark  of  weakness   of  character,   but 
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the  general  accompaniment  of  a  selfish  temper ; — 
for  those  who  require  it  most  in  their  own  griefs, 
are  rarely  as  prompt  in  afibrding  it  to  others.  The 
man  who  has  been  schooled  by  afflictions,  whose 
heart  is  acquainted  with  the  dark  realities  of  mental 
suffering,  knows  that  grief  is  permanently  overcome, 
only,  when  the  mind  collects  its  energies  to  subdue 
itself — and  knows,  also,  too  well,  that  real  consola- 
tion is  obtained,  only,  through  the  agency  of  a 
POWER  mightier  than  even  that  of  his  own  will. 

But  the  efficacy  of  human  sympathy  in  human 
sorrow,  is  a  beautiful  fiction,  and  as  such  let  poets 
and  novelists  continue  to  give  it  honour  due. 


LINES, 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  SEA  SIDE. 


For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear, 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  : 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

Spenser. 


I. 

OxE  evening  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Gilding  the  mountains  bare  and  brown, 

I  wandered  on  the  shore ; 
And  such  a  blaze  o"'er  ocean  spread, 
And  beauty  on  the  meek  earth  shed, 

I  never  saw  before. 


K  II. 

I  was  not  lonely^-dwellings  fair 
Were  scattered  round  and  shining  there ; 
Gay  groups  were  on  the  green, 
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Of  children,  wild  with  reckless  glee, 
And  parents  that  could  child-like  be 
With  them  and  in  that  scene. 

III. 

And  on  the  sea,  that  looked  of  gold. 
Each  toy-like  skiff  and  vessel  bold 

Glided,  and  yet  seemed  still ; 
While  sounds  rose  in  the  quiet  air. 
And,  mingling,  made  sweet  music  there. 

Surpassing  minstrel's  skill : 

IV. 

The  breezy  murmur  from  the  shore, — 
Joy's  laugh  re-echoed  o'er  and  o'er 

Alike  by  sire  and  child ; — 
The  whistle  shrill,  the  broken  song, — 
The  far  off  flute  notes  lingering  long, — 

The  lark's  strain,  rich  and  wild. 

V. 

I  looked — I  listened ; — till  the  spell 
Of  music  and  of  Tjeauty  fell 

So  radiant  on  my  heart, 
That  scarcely  durst  I  real  deem 
What  yet  I  would  not  own  a  dream. 

Lest,  dream-like,  it  depart. 
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VI. 

""Twas  sunset  in  the  world  around, — 
And  looking  inward,  so  I  found 

'Twas  sunset  in  the  soul ; 
Nor  grief  nor  mirth  was  burning  there. 
But  musings  sweet  and  visions  fair 

In  placid  beauty  stole. 

VII. 

But  such  sweet  moods,  the  human  mind. 
Though  seeking  oft,  may  seldom  find. 

Or,  finding,  force  to  stay ; — 
Like  dews  upon  the  drooping  flower. 
They,  having  shone  their  little  hour, 

Dry  up— or  fall  away. 

VIII. 

But  though  all  pleasures  take  their  flight, 
Some  few  can  leave  memorials  bright. 

For  many  an  after  year ; 
This  sun-set,  that  dull  night  will  shade, — 
These  visions,  which  must  quickly  fade, — 
Will  half-immortal  memory  braid 

For  me,  when  far  from  here. 
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And  first  our  School  for  Ladies : — Pitv  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls. 
Here  the  fond  Girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few. 
Since  dear  Mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu, 
liOoks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears. 
All  yet  is  new,  the  Misses  great  and  small, 
Madam  herself  and  Teachers,  odious  alL 

Cbabbe. 


"  My  dear,  school  days  are  the  happiest  you 
will  ever  see  in  your  life,'" — is,  in  general,  the 
parting  and  consolatory  speech,  addressed  to  a 
child,  on  leaving  it  at  school  for  the  first  time. 
The  parents  then  drive  off,  and  expatiate  all 
the  way  home  on  the  "  peculiar  advantages," — 
"  delightful  situation,"" — "  salubrious  air," — "  ex- 
tensive play-ground,"" — '*  first  rate  masters,"" — 
"  strict  attention  paid  to  health  and  morals,"" — 
and  all  the  etceteras  which  are,  and  are  not,  set 
forth  in  the  well  worded  advertisements  of 
"  Seminaries  for  young  Ladies,"  all,  of  course, 
pre-eminently   possessed   by   that   to   which  they 
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have  just  consigned  their  darling.  Meanwhile  the 
weeping  child  is  led  back  into  the  house,  timid, 
pale  and  trembling,  to  ascertain  in  due  time, 
through  the  medium  of  back-boards  and  stocks, 
dunces'  caps  and  dumb-bells,  long  lessons,  if 
not  short  commons,  tyrannical  great  girls,  and 
mischievous  little  ones,  that  school  days  are  not 
the  happiest  of  life. 

How  melancholy  every  object  seems  to  a 
home-sick  child !  The  desolate  looking  school 
room,  furnished  at  all  points  with  the  awful 
instruments  of  punishment,  and  the  no  less 
awful  instruments  of  learning; — the  appearance 
of  the  whole  house  so  very  different  from  that 
of  home; — the  servants  (forbidden,  of  course, 
to  hold  any  "  communication  with  the  young 
ladies'")  gliding  about  Uke   the    familiars  in   the 

Inquisition ; the   governess  herself  so   precise, 

so  prudent,  so  provokingly  correct  at  all  times, 
— ^never  even  on  a  holiday  any  thing  but  go- 
verness,— ^never,  even  for  a  single  moment, 
losing  herself,  or  allowing  others  to  lose  the 
chilling  consciousness  of  her  dignity  !  And  the 
poor  under  teachers,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  governess,  and  as  much  as  the  pupils ; — 
generally  mistrusted  by  one  party,  despised 
by  the  other,  and  in  all  "  state  trials,'"  blamed 
by  both : — ^by  the  mistress  for  not  prevent- 
ing  the   offence;    by    the   girls  for   not   averting 
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the  punishment.  Poor  souls !  It  is  never  their 
turn  to  be  off  duty ; — ^they  are  always  in  the 
sentry-box ; — ^ill  or  well,  miserable  or  happy,  they 
must  go  through  "the  business  of  the  school." 
Day  follows  day,— —one  so  hke  another,  that  the 
monotony  of  Tuesday,  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  monotony  of  Monday ;— class 
follows  class ; — ^the  idle,  the  obstinate,  the  stupid, 
and  the  disagreeable,  are  invariably  quartered 
in  theirs  :— — "  Mangnall's  Questions"  succeed 
**  Thomson's  Seasons  ;""— or  perhaps  for  variety, 
"  Thomson's  Seasons"  succeed  "  MangnalPs  Ques- 
tions,"—enlivened  by  an  everlasting  iteration  of 
the  school  phrases, — "  My  dear  don't  stoop." — 
"  My  love  how  you  poke !" — "  Pass  the  black 
mark  to  Miss  Y." — "  Miss  B.  I  shall  fine  you  for 
talking,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Then  the  out-of-school-hours 
miseries—of  possessing  the  odium,  without  the 
power  of  keeping  guard  over  a  set  of  raw  arrogant 
ill-bred  girls— of  enduring  the  noise  and  nonsense 
by  which  they  indemnify  themselves  for  former 
decorum; — of  fixing  seams, — mending  pens, — 
looking  over  exercises, — making  the  "  little  ones" 
learn  their  lessons,  and  a  hundred  other  equally 
pleasant  occupations,  preparatory  to  the  next  day's 
duties.  Then  the  having  tea  sent  into  the  school- 
room ; — ^and  the  standing  in  awe  of  the  "  first 
class,"  who  are  all  ««o  satirical;" — and,  misery 
the  last,  being  looked  upon  by  governess,  upper 
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teachers,  masters  and  pupils,  as  the  fag  end  and 
selvage  of  the  whole  concern !  If  the  Indian 
doctrine  were  true,  it  would  be  lamentable  to 
transmigrate  into  the  form  of  a  mail-coach  horse, 
but  oh !  how  much  more  lamentable  would  it  be 
to  transmigrate  into  that  of  under  teacher,  in  a 
large  vulgar  "  blue  board  boarding-shool !" 

There  is  generally  such  a  peculiarity  about 
every  body,  and  every  thing  connected  with  a 
school,  that  one  may  easily  discover  them  without 
any  previous  knowledge.  We  find  out  the  young 
lady  "at  home  for  the  holidays,''  by  the  "yes" 
and  "no;*"  (her  only  English  in  company) — ^by 
the  repeated  drawings  up,  as  though  her  eyes 
suddenly  encountered  the  vision  of  a  back  board  ; 
and  by  the  giggle  and  whisper  with  some  kindred 
soul  in  a  corner,  when  "  nobody  is  looking."" 
You  discover  the  schoolmistress  "taking  a  trip 
during  the  vacation,""  notwithstanding  all  her 
efforts  to  be  conciliating  and  generally  agreeable, 
by  her  precise,  steady  lecture-giving  tone  of  voice. 
She  listens  to  you  as  though  she  were  hearing  a 
lesson ; — speaks  much  and  well  of  "  accent"'"' — 
"  pronunciation" — "  discipline"" — and  "  children"'s 
capacities ;'' — the  importance  of  being  "  thoroughly 
grounded  in  grammar""— and  the  "  evils  of  a  neg- 
lected education."'"'  You  are  silent  in  ten  minutes 
from  the  fear  of  breaking  one  of  Murray"'s  two 
and  twenty  rules  of  syntax. 
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It  may  be  only  a  conceit,  but  I  think  I  could 
find  out  the  school  itself,  and  its  grade  too  by 
a  single  glance  at  the  "  front  parlour."  Just 
examine  that  of  a  sixth  rater,  and  you  will  find 
"  confirmation  strong"  in  the  subdued  appearance 
of  the  very  furniture; — ^in  a  stiU-life-look  which 
proclaims  it  a  room  never  lived  in ; — in  its  chocolate 
coloured  carpet,  dingy  walls;— lead  coloured 
moreen  curtains  bound  with  black  cotton  velvet ; — 
and  fire  place  filled  with  shavings  (in  November)  ; — 
its  map  of  England  and  Wales,  worked  in  worsted, 
hanging  opposite  to  the  "  lovely  young  Lavinia," 
marked  on  a  sampler ; — ^in  the  "  card  of  terms," 
and  six  china  tea  cups  turned  down  in  their  saucers, 
sole  encroachers  on  the  humility  of  the  chimney 
piece  !  Very  different  is  the  "  front  parlour"  of  a 
dashing  establishment,  "  well  to  do  in  the  world." 
There  you  are  overwhelmed  by  an  elaborateness 
i  and  profusion  of  professional  ornament.  You  may 
t  seat  yourself  upon  a  rosewood  chair ; — ^lean  your 
I  elbow  on  a  very  fine  (looking)  piano ; — and  placing 
jyour  foot  upon  an  Ottoman — survey  the  worsted 
ijglories  of  a  many  coloured  tiger.  The  chimney 
piece  is  gorgeous  with  spill  figures,  hand  screens, 
and  all  kinds  of  "  paper  work ;" — and  the  lilac 
papered  walls  blush,  from  side  to  side,  with 
flaimting  flower  pieces  and  specimens  of  calligraphy, 
to  say  nothing  of  *'  views  of  the  Lakes"  that  dazzle 
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your  eyes  with  stone  blue  mountains,  and  mustard 
coloured  sunsets.  One  is  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  walls,  chairs,  chimney  piece,  and  pictures,  are 
shewing  themselves  ofF  to  forward  the  *'  interests 
of  the  establishment ;"  and,  without  breach  of 
charity,  may  conclude  that  the  internal  arrangements 
are  in  character.  The  governess  is  one  anxious 
that  her  "young  people''  should  be  "clever  at 
composition,"  "  hold  up  their  heads,"  and  make  an 
"excellent  appearance  at  church."  She  has  a 
public  reciting  day  at  the  end  of  each  half  year ; 
and  keeps  a  French  teacher,  who  (like  all  other 
French  teachers)  was  a  person  of  consequence 
before  the  Revolution. 

But  all  reminiscences  connected  with  schools,  are 
mean,  meagre,  and  unimportant,  compared  with 
those  which  occiu*  under  the  head  of  "  Friendships." 
They  are  the  peculiar  productions  of  schools;—- 
productions,  too,  which  if  they  vie  with  the 
mushroom  in  celerity  of  growth,  generally  rival 
the  gum-cistus  in  quickness  of  decay.  Happy 
days  !  when  half  an  hour's  confidential  whispering, 
aided  by  the  mutual  communication  of  half  a  dozen 
secrets,  ushers  in  one  of  these  ardent  unalterable 
everlasting  attachments,  capable  of  yielding  (whilst 
it  continues)  comfort  under  every  possible  evil 
to  which  school  girls  are  liable !  Happy  souls  ! 
tlien  really  capable  of  transferring  attachment  (in 
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every  instance  ardent  and  unalterable)  from  one 
favoured  indi\Tldual  to  another,  until  it  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  school  room  !  And  then  the 
endless  correspondences— exclaimed  against  by 
every  member  of  the  estabhshment,  except  the 
parties  interested  therein ; — ^by  the  mistress  and 
teachers,  because  the  letters  animadvert  too  freely 
upon  the  "  powers  that  be  ;"" — ^by  the  writing 
master,  because  "  they  spoil  the  young  ladies' 
hands ;"" — and  by  the  serv'ants,  because  '*  they 
make  such  a  Utter." — Boys  have  a  constitutional 
hatred,  as  girls  a  constitutional  love  of  letter 
writing, — that  is,  of  writing  letters  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  directing,  seaHng  and  sending  them  to 
the  Post-ofHce.  And  the  propensity  grows  up  with 
them : — men  write  letters  when  they  are  obliged  to 
I  do  so,  when  they  have  something  to  say — ^but  no 
!  man,  however  wise,  witty,  learned,  or  clever,  ever 
!  did,  or  ever  will,  equal  a  woman  in  the  art  of 
I  writing  long  letters  about  nothing.  It  is  a  talent 
peculiarly  and  exclusively  confined  to  the  female 
sex ;  and  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  I  place  its 
"grand  chmacteric."  If,  during  that  period,  a 
girl  entertains  only  a  score  of  correspondents,  as 
many  "  most  intimate  friends,"  and  eight  or  nine 
"  first  loves,"  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  she 
^\•ill  not  settle  down,  eventually,  into  a  rational, 
sober    minded,     praiseworthy    character  !       The 
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period  specified  is  the  legitimate  age  for  folly, 
which  had  better  evaporate  all  at  once  in  love  and 
letter  writing,  than  remain  concentrated  in  the 
mind,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  later  life.  After 
however,  the  seventeenth  birth  day,  they  cease  to 
be  laughable  follies ; — they  become  punishable 
offences,  and  as  such,  subject  to  the  cognizance 
of  parents,  guardians,  and  wise  persons  '*  of  all 
denominations.""  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  obtained 
possession  of  a  real  young  lady's  letter — a  genuine 
production  of  the  age  of  folly — unadulterated  with 
the  slightest  mixture  of  common  sense,  I  venture 
to  lay  it  before  the  reader,  and  should  the  fair 
scribe  recognise  her  own  composition,  she  must 
consider  its  insertion  as  a  proof  that  it  is  excellent — 
of  its  kind.  She  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  liberty 
I  have  taken  in  correcting  the  spelling.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  writer  has  left  school 
for  the  holidays. 

My  dearest  Rosabella  Anne, 

As  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
close  my  eyes  without  addressing  my  dearest  friend, 
this  first  day  of  our  sad  sad  separation,  I  hasten  to 
scrawl  [here  the  young  lady  speaks  literally]  a  few 
lines,  ere  my  candle  quite  burns  out.  I  reached 
home  about  three  hours  since,  after  a  dreadfuJhf 
shaking,  though  at  the  same  time,  most  delightful 
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journey.  For  the  first  five  miles  we  had  the  moon 
with  us;  and  as  we  came  over  Gobbleshaw 
Common,  the  scene  was  altogether  beyond  my 
powers  of  description,  though  you  have  often 
kindly  complimented  me  upon  them.  How  did  I 
long  for  you,  my  dearest  Rosabella  !  You  who 
always  understand  all  my  feehngs,  and  sympathise 
in  all  my  trials,  of  which  you  know  I  have  had 
not  a  few.  The  moon  shone  so  bright,  and  the 
mountains  in  the  distance  were  so  dark,  and  the 
heath,  which  bloomed  on  all  sides,  smelt  so  sweet, — 
and  there  was  not  the  least  noise  except  the  rumbling 
of  the  coach  wheels,  and  the  smacking  of  the  coach- 
man's whip, — altogether  to  me  just  released  from 
that  nasty  odious  prison  of  a  school,  and  that 
disagreeable  stingy  creature  the  governess,  always 
poking  about  and  scolding  one  for  something, 
though  one  comfort  is,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
her  now, — ^it  was  the  most  svblimely  grand,  and 
sweetly  pretty  spectacle,  I  ever  beheld  ! — 

I  have  now  something  very  particular  to  tell 
you  ;  but  it  is  svA^h  a  secret,  that  you  must  promise 
faithfully  not  to  tell  it  any  one^ — ^not  even  to  Louisa, 
or  Mariana,  or  Belinda,  or  Isabella,  or  any  other  of 
our  intimate  friends.  Why  then  my  dear,  there  was 
a  young  gentleman  in  the  coach, — I  really  hardly 
like  to  tell  you,  but  I  know  it  will  be  as  safe  as  with 
myself; — well  then,  when  I  first  got  mto  the  coach, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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I  thought  he  looked  very  oddly  at  me,  and  so,  by 
and  by,  I  pulled  out  my  Album,  and  began  to 
read  the  verses  that  all  the  girls  had  written  in  it 
for  me ;  and  then  he  asked  me,  whether  I  was 
fond  of  poetry,  and  a  great  many  more  questions, 
and  seemed  to  listen  with  such  interest  when  I  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  where  I  lived ; — and  then  he 
insisted  upon  seeing  the  Album,  and  wrote  some 
of  the  sweetest  verses  in  it  you  ever  read.  I  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  he  gave  siAch  a  sigh, 
when  he  returned  the  book  ;  and  quite  made  me 
blush  by  the  emphasis  he  laid  on  his  words  when 
he  said,  "  I  wish  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
that  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ;" — ^but,  of  course, 
I  shall  not  think  any  thing  about  it.  His  name  is 
Theodore  St.  Something ;  and  he  has  the  most 
beautiful  eyes,  and  hair,  and  teeth,  and  smile,  you 
can  imagine.  His  dress  too  was  particularly 
elegant ; — ^bottle  green  coat,  with  gilt  buttons ; 
bright  buff  waistcoat,  and  white  trowsers.  He  is 
only  seventeen,  but  he  looks  at  least  twenty  ;  and 
leaves  school  in  half  a  year.  He  has  contrived 
the  nicest  plan  for  sending  letters  to  me,  and  the 
moment  I  get  one  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  for  as 
it  will  be  the  first  that  either  of  us  have  ever  had, 
you  will  of  course  be  anxious  to  see  what  a  real  love 
letter  is  like.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  very  dull 
and  stupid  at  home  these  holidays,  for  mamma  talks 
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of  my  sketching,  and  going  on  with  my  French  a 
little ; — and  then  I  know  I  shall  have  to  teach 
Lucy  and  Jane  their  lessons,  and  help  to  mend  the 
stockings,  and  do  a  hundred  things  that  I  can't 
bear.  I  do  think,  don't  you,  that  it  is  very 
shameful  that  we  can't  have  our  hohdays  all  to 
ourselves  ?  Poor  Theodore,  I  dare  say  he  is  very 
unhappy,  for  he  sighed  so  when  he  squeezed  my 
hand  at  parting ;  and  I  think  I  saw  the  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Pray  %vrite  to  me,  my  dearest  Rosabella, 
directly,  and  give  me  your  advice  how  I  ought  to 

proceed  in  this  affair.     But  pray  don't  tell  any  one. 

I   shall   write  to  Louisa,  and   Mariana,  Behnda, 

Isabella,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  set  to-morrow,  so 

I  send  no  messages. 

Adieu  my  beloved  Rosabella  Anne ;  think  of 

me   sometimes,    and  believe   me   to   be   with   the 

greatest  sincerity — 

Your  ever  faithful 
And  most  truly  affectionate 

JULIAXA 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  from  my  descrip- 
tion, Theodore  said  you  must  be  a  most  interesting 
and  delightful  character. — Again  adieu. 

It  woidd  doubtless  be  very  easy,  and  perhaps 
very  edifying,  to  write,  now,  in  quite  a  different 
strain— to    dilate    on    the    excellences  of    many 
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boarding-schools,  in  opposition  to  the  follies  oJ 
others, — the  general  injustice  done  to  governesses 
and  all  engaged  in  the  "  delightful  task""  o 
teaching  "  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,''  or 
according  to  the  Irishman's  reading,  "how  tc 
fire,"— of  the  contrarieties  of  childrens'  tempers 
the  unreasonableness  of  parental  expectations 
the  mischiefs  of  school  friendships,  and  the  super 
lative  absurdity  of  school-girl  correspondences 
wound  up  with  a  few  "judicious  remarks"  on  th( 
present  style  of  education,  and  the  best  means  o: 
remedying  the  evils  connected  therewith ;  but  aj 
this  paper  is  already  too  long,  it  is  needless  tc 
make  it  longer ; — and  as  it  has  been  a  trifling  one 
hitherto,  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  a  serious  one  now 


TO  DEATH. 

WRITTEN  IN  SEVESE  SICKNESS. 


For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation. 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
No  careful  father's  counsel ;  nothing's  heard. 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion, 
Dust^  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Beaumomt  axd  Fletches. 


MiXE  ExEMY — that  from  my  infant  years 
Hast  vexed  my  soul  with  phantasies  and  fears. 
Flung  over  life,  e'en  in  its  brightest  bloom. 
Sepulchral  visions,  shadows  of  the  tomb, — 
They  came  as  heralds  to  proclaim  thee  near, — 
And  now,  mysterious  monarch,  thou  art  here  ! 
Here,  but  invisible ; — I  feel  thy  dart 
Come  every  moment  nearer  to  my  heart ; 
Thou  watchest  by  my  pillow,  yet  I  see 
Though  in  thy  grasp,  no  lineaments  of  thee ; 
Thy  terror  and  thy  strength  surround  me  now. 
But  Thou,  grim,  formless  tyrant,  where  art  Thou? 
Death  ! — Death  ! — why  is  it  thou  art  ever  sent — 
I  Invisible,  and  yet  Omnipotent  ! 
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Hadst  thou  a  form,  and  could  the  human  eye 
The  hand  that  woundeth  with  the  wound  descry ; 
Would  but  thy  voice  in  earthly  accents  swell, 
Though  like  the  thunder,  blasting  where  they  fell ; 
Oh  were  thy  terrors  fashioned  to  the  sight, 
Though  fierce  as  fiends,  and  blacker  than  the  night ; 
Oh  could  we  grasp  them  but  as  living  foes. 
And  strength  to  strength,  and  front  to  front  oppose, 
Death,  thou  wert  half  disarmed,  and  even  I, 
Could  find  it  then  less  terrible  to  die  ! 
In  vain — thou  art,  and  to  the  end  must  be. 
An  ever  present,  unseen  mystery  ! 
Still  must  man  dread  thee  as  an  ambushed  foe, 
Nor  know  thy  nearness,  till  he  feels  thy  blow  ; 
And  still  those  viewless  horrors  shake  the  soul. 
No  friend  can  soothe,  no  strength  of  will  control : 

I  loved  not  Life ; — its  surface  was  to  me 

Too  strongly  stirred,  too  darkly  tinged  by  thee ; 

If  e'er  I  followed  what  my  fellows  sought, 

And  some  bright  bubbles  from  its  bosom  caught, — 

If  e'er  I  plunged  in  pleasure's  sparkling  wave. 

And  hope  awhile  her  blest  illusions  gave, 

Thou  still  wert  near  with  thy  funereal  pall. 

To  shroud — to  blacken — to  embitter  all ! — 

But  now,  mine  Enemy,  the  strife  is  past, 
And  thou  mayst  lay  thy  victim  low  at  last ; 
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Strike  and  I  will  not  fear  thee, — ^for  a  light 
Flashes  around  me  from  the  depth  of  night, — 
Not  with  an  earthly  hope's  imcertain  sway. 
Nor  pride's  fell  fire,  nor  passion's  blinding  ray, — 
A  light,  that  dazzles  not  the  aching  eye. 
But  pure,  and  soothing,  tranquil,  holy,  high. 
Blends  with  eternal  Powee,  eternal  Love, 
And  beams  on  man,  but  hath  its  source  above ! 

Death,  thou  art  stingless  now  ! — Thy  terrors  end  ! 
And  thou  through  life  my  Foe,  art  now  my  Friend. 
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A  still  increasing  throng, 
Tliat  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thousand  strong. 
Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  maintfdn, 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly,  and  fight  again. 

Ckabbe. 


There  is  a  fashion  in  literature,  as  well  as  in 
dress  ;  and  except  that  one  is  connected  with 
mind,  and  the  other  with  haberdashery,  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held,  are  nearly  equal.  Both 
emanate,  in  the  first  instance,  from  individual 
fancy ;  and  both  eventually  become  more  or  less 
the  fancy  of  the  public.  A  fashionable  colour, 
and  a  fashionable  writer — a  trimming  and  a  tale — 
a  pattern  and  a  poet — are  only  the  rage  for  a  short 
period  :  both  may  be  worn,  and  read,  and  praised 
by  the  multitude  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  the 
last  new  thing — ^but  still  they  have  lost  caste— 
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they  are  no  longer  emphatically,  the  fashion — 
"  not  to  know  them,"  no  longer  "  argues  yourself 
unknown :"— tailors  and  milliners  have  a  day  of 
rest,  and  librarians  are  allowed  to  eat  their  meals 
in  peace. 

Some  writers,  fully  aware  that  the  public  is 
an  animal  given  to  change,  avoid  being  superseded 
by  others,  by  always  taking  care  to  supersede 
themselves.  As  soon  as  one  child  of  the  brain  is 
nursed,  clothed,  christened,  and  established  in  the 
world,  another,  and  another  still  succeeds — 

Each  stepping  where  its  brother  stood. 

Go  where  you  will,  you  perpetually  stumble  upon 
some  urchin  or  other  of  the  family;  and  though 
none  of  them  may  live  long  separately,  yet  "  their 
united  ages"  make  up  for  the  same  writer  a  very 
considerable  period  of  fashionable  reputation. 
His  real  reputation  must  be  calculated  by  a  very 
different  kind  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  not  merely  that  different  authors  have 
thus  in  turn  "  their  exits  and  their  entrances," 
but  from  time  to  time  distinct  species  of  books 
appear,  wearing  the  fashionable  colours  of  the  day, 
and  evidently  got  up  to  suit  the  manner,  whim, 
taste,  and  temper,  uppermost  on  the  surface  of 
the  passing  moment ;  and  which  cease  to  live  when 
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that  moment  is  past,  because  they  have  not  within 
themselves  any  innate  principle  of  intellectual 
existence. 

Thus  the  chivalrous,  the  sentimental,  the 
ludicrous,  the  spectral,  the  sensible,  and  the  satiric 
styles  of  writing,  have  been  in  turn  the  flitting 
fashion  of  their  day.  When  genius  figured  in 
any  of  these  motley  robes,  (for  genius  like  beauty 
can  render  any  thing  becoming)  its  records  remain 
triumphant  over  time ;  but  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  mere  imitators,  and  paltry  scribblers,  who 
yet  were  once  the  rage,  we  now  know  nothing — 

TTieir  ashes  flew 
No  marble  tells  us  whither ;  with  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  or  sanctifies  his  song. 

And  such  vnYL  be  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  our 
Religious  Novelists,  a  class  of  ^Titers  peculiar  to 
the  present  day.  Though,  generally  speaking, 
miserably  defective  in  the  power  of  developing  the 
passions  and  principles  of  human  nature — though 
they  exhibit  little  of  natural  circumstance,  less  of 
natural  character,  and  almost  nothing  of  knowledge 
of  the  world — though  weak  in  talent  whether  in- 
ventive or  descriptive — and  lamentably  deficient  in 
vigour  of  thought,  and  strength  of  feeling — they 
have  nevertheless  secured  to  themselves  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  profitable  branches  of  modem 
literature. 
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Go  into  a  bookseller's  shop  and  observe  what 
publications  chiefly  cover  his  counter.     You  will 
find  them  religious  fictions — dressed  out  in  some 
shape  or  other,  to  catch  all  ages,  suit  all  tastes, 
and  please   all   sects.       Numerous    as    the   frogs 
and  flies  of  Egypt,   first  appear   the  novels  for 
the  nursery — sentimental  sixpenny  histories,  and 
equally  sentimental  twopenny  tracts,  which  embody 
as  much  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  character  of 
a  little  hero  just  out  of  petticoats,  as  might  dignify 
a  man  six  feet  high.     These  are  destined  for  the 
"juvenile  and  curly," — may  our  nurseries  speedily 
afford  proof  that  they  have  not  been  written  in 
vain !  and   may  the    Tommies,   and  Billies,   and 
Johnnies,  and  Harries  of  the  rising  generation, 
be  but  half  as  wise,  and  a  quarter  as  good,  as 
their  namesakes  in  print !     Then  comes  the  full 
grown  religious  novel, — written  to  allure  "  both  the 
grave  and  the  gay  ;'"*  taking  you  therefore  by  easy 
stages  from  the  prayer-meeting  to  the  ball-room — 
from    the   church    or   chapel,    to   the    theatre — 
with  its  choice  poetry,  and  affecting  death  beds — 
its  descriptions  of  nature  and  character,  and  its 
caricatures    of    both ! — Lastly,    follows    its    first 
cousin   the    religious    tale — designated    by   some 
pretty   sounding,   and  selling  name — "Henry,  a 
tale,"  by  the  author  of  "  Eliza,  a  tale ;"  or  a  "  tale 
for    Sundays,"   not   a    whit    different   from    those 
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written  to  be  read  on  Saturdays; — stales  for  the 
young ; — stales  for  the  old— 


O  gentle  reader  you  will  find 
A  Tale,  in  every  tiling. 


If  there  were  not  very  much  real,  as  well 
as  fashionable  religious  feeling  abroad  in  the 
present  day,  there  would  not  be  such  a  parade  and 
affectation  of  it  in  our  lighter  literature ;  for  not 
only  in  rehgious  fictions  (distinctly  so  termed)  but 
even  in  novels  of  a  very  different  description,  it  is 
introduced  here  and  there,  to  give  a  pretty  effect. 
But  what,  generally  speaking,  is  the  kind  of 
religion  which  is  thus  made  the  ground-work  of  one 
class  of  novels,  and  the  embellishment  of  another  ? 
Is  it  religion  with  her  lofty  step,  and  girded  robe, 
and  brightly  burning  lamp,  as  she  speaks  from  her 
shrine,  or  ministers  at  her  altar,  with  a  countenance 
and  voice — 

Solemn,  but  not  severe. 
That  awe,  but  strike  no  terror  to  the  soul  ? 

No— it  is  religion  dizened  out  in  a  rose-coloured 
dress — ^artificial  flowers — and  glass  sUppers ; — it  is 
that  sentimental  religion  so  eloquently  reprobated 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,— the  religion  of  poetry  and  not 
of  practice. 
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Those  who  from  principle  disapprove  novel 
reading  altogether,  should,  on  the  same  principle 
discountenance  these  religious  fictions ;  for  without 
possessing  a  tithe  of  the  talent  possessed  by  the 
former  class,  they  have  just  the  same  tendency  to 
enervate  the  feelings,  dissipate  the  thoughts,  and 
unfit  the  mind  for  grappling  with  the  higher  works 
of  higher  intellect. 

If  it  be  thought  that  engrafting  the  truths  of 
our  holy  religion  upon  fictitious  descriptions  and 
ideal  characters,  may  be  made  an  useful  mean  of 
alliu-ing  young  minds  to  the  steadier  belief,  and 
more  conscientious  practice  of  them,  it  must  first 
be  proved,  that  the  writers  are  not  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  readers  entirely  so, 
by  the  prospect  of  amusement.  Indeed,  however 
admirable  the  spirit  and  execution  of  a  work  of  this 
kind,  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  it  is 
possible  to  coaco  human  nature  into  the  performance 
of  any  painful  duty,  or  the  surrender  of  any  evil 
temper,  however  the  medium  which  conveys  the 
truth  may  be  sugared,  or  however  delightfully  the 
hero,  or  heroine,  may  set  us  an  example  of  per- 
forming the  duty,  or  surrendering  the  temper  in 
question.  Besides,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  young, 
(and  it  is  they  who  principally  read  these  works,)  are 
generally  pretty  good  adepts  in  the  art  of  skipping 
(to  use  a  school  phrase)  whatever  parts  may  be 
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too  serious  for  their  taste,  and  those,  the  very, 
and  indeed  the  only  parts,  which  can  tend  to  their 
edification. 

Another,  and  no  slight  evil  connected  with 
religious  novels,  is,  that  they  are  used  as  weapons 
of  theological  controversy ;  and  authors  who  caU 
themselves  orthodox,  and  authors  whom  others 
pronounce  evangelical,  equally  avail  themselves  of 
this  new  invention,  and  no  longer  leaving  their 
disputed  points  to  the  care  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  higher  departments  of  the  press,  attack  their 
respective  antagonists,  and  advocate  their  several 
tenets,  through  the  medium  of  fictitious  heroes, 
and  imaginary  heroines.  When  a  yoxmg  reader 
meets  with  so  many  contradictory  argmnents, 
assertions  and  illustrations,  conveyed  through  the 
same  medium  on  the  same  subject,  will  he  not 
tmost  probably  rise  from  their  perusal  disgusted 
Sand  unsettled?  Certainly  neither  satisfied  nor 
I  strengthened. 

j  But  let  not  any  one  who  may  glance  over  these 
?  pages  deem  the  writer  pert  and  petulant  in  thus 
i  decrying  a  branch  of  literature  at  present  so  popular, 
land  to  the  authors,  if  not  the  readers,  so  productive 
iof  profit.  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  most 
'honourable  instances  even  in  this  line  of  writing,  of 
;  masculine  inteUect,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
land  human  nature,  pervaded  and  regulated  by  the 
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highest  and  purest  christian  principle.*  A  few  such 
writers ,  there  have  been,  and  there  are ;  let  such 
write  what — ^how— or  when  they  please :  writers  of 
their  stamp  may  handle  the  mountain  snow  and 
leave  it  unsullied ;— they  can  render  religion 
venerable  as  well  as  interesting,  though  presented 
to  our  notice  through  the  medium  of  fiction. 

But  as  religious  novels  will  continue  to  be 
written,  at  least  so  long  as  they  continue  to  sell, 
I  hope  such  young  persons  who,  mistaking  inclina- 
tion for  genius,  may  determine  to  add  to  their 
number,  will  not  be  offended  by  a  few  admonitory 
hints  at  the  close  of  this  long  chapter. 

In  the  first  place,  they  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  novelist's  privilege,— that  of  making 
the  heroine  a  beautiful  doll,  and  the  hero  a 
handsome  simpleton.  They  may  kill  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  by  the  help  of  consumption 
or  love ; — I  recommend  the  latter  disease,  as  being 
the  more  lingering  of  the  two,  and  therefore  more 
profitable  both  for  the  author  and  the  apothecary : 
but  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  so  dying,  must  not 
compose  as  much  poetry,  and  talk  as  much  prose 
on  the  day  of  their  deathj  as  would  serve  a  man 

•  Feeble  as  the  testimony  may  be,  the  wnter  cannot  forbear 
alluding  to  two  authors  in  particular — the  venerable  and  justly 
honoured  Hannah  More,  and  the  late  Jane  Taylob,  of 
Ongar. 
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or  woman  in  full  health  for  a  month.     One,  or 
perhaps  two  characters  may  be  thus  permitted  to 
do  nothing  but  love,  and  die,   and  go  to  heaven, 
but  it  will  be  highly  expedient  that  the  rest,  if 
less  interesting,  should  be  more  active  characters ; 
that  is,  if  the  authors  feel  competent  to  attempt 
giving  them  any  characters  at  all.     The  sun  and 
the  moon  must,  of  course,  be  comphmented  with  a 
separate  description  ;  but  in  general,  it  will  be  safer 
for  the  writers  to  describe  something  which  the 
readers  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
will    have    no    alternative    but    to     pronounce — 
"  very     fine.'^       Some     picturesque    old    women 
and    children   may   be    judiciously    interspersed ; 
and  there  must  be  a  cottage  scene;  "if  the  w(»rk 
is  intendeo  to  ^A  popular.      As  to   the*  religious 
part — ^but  it  is  time  to  banish  badinage ;  the  evil 
in  question  is  cf  too  aerious  a  na-'ure  to  Da  treated 
lightly.       The    want    of  talent  and  of  tact  may 
justly  and  innocently  be  ridiculed ;  but  to  see  in 
the  majority  of  such  works  the  most  high  and  holy 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  so  talked  of,  and  so  trifled 
with,   ought  to  awaken  the   deepest  shame — the 
most  serious  regret. 


VOL.   I. 


TO  LOVE. 


Thou  art,  indeed,  omnipotent — divine ! 
For  the  i^-ide  world  is  vocal  with  thv  name : 
Princes  and  peasants  bend  before  thy  shrine ; 
Tribes  of  all  nations  thy  behests  proclaim ; 
Even  bashful  Woman  echoes  forth  thy  £une ! 
Noble  and  serfj — the  savage  and  the  slave, — 
(For  e'en  the  slave,  if  Love  his  homage  claim 
May  wear  a  double  chain)  thy  shafts  must  brave, 
And  own  thy  mighty  power  to  ruin  or  to  save ! 

AxARic  A.  Watts. 


Love  !     Thine  empire  oft  hath  been, 
'Mid  the  mighty,  mightiest  seen  ! 
Proudly  hast  thou  reigned  in  courts. 
As  in  sylvan  huts  and  sports. 
Thou  hast  entered  many  a  breast. 
Covered  with  a  jewelled  vest ; 
Beamed  on  brows  where  birth  had  set 
Ducal  cap  or  coronet ; 
Made  the  victor  "  turn  and  flee," 
And  the  kingly  bend  the  knee ; 
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And  a  queenly  eye  surrender, 

All  its  pride,  'mid  scenes  of  splendour  ! 

Made  the  scorner,  when  beguiled, 

Weak  and  wavering  as  a  child  ; — 

Flee  thee  now,  and  now  pursue  thee ; — 

Cherish  first,  and  after  rue  thee ; — 

Hate  thy  chains,  yet  hold  them  faster ; — 

Call  thee  boy,  and  feel  thee  master  ; — 

Chide  and  mourn,  that  thou  dost  grieve  him, 

Yet  forbid  thee  e'er  to  leave  him. 

O,  thou  smiling  subtle  Boy  ! 

Source  of  sorrow  as  of  joy  ! 

By  thy  weakness,  strong  ones  taking ; 

By  thy  wiles,  the  wisest  shaking ; — 

Prouder  empire  is  thy  dower. 

Than  attends  on  pomp  and  power. 

Ever  young,  yet  ever  wary, — 

How  thy  guise  and  weapons  vary  I 

For  the  children  of  the  bowers. 

Thou  hast  shafts  entwined  with  flowers ; — 

Rose-wreaths  for  the  placid  brow, — 

Peaceful  heart  and  simple  vow : 

Chain  of  gold,  and  crown  of  gem. 

No  temptation  were  for  them ;— - 

These,  in  city  and  in  court. 

Thou  mayst  scatter  in  thy  sport ; 

And,  ahke  for  young  and  old. 

Point  thy  arrows,  there,  with  gold. 
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Love  !     Thou  hast  no  single  home  ! 
Thou  hast  \vings,  and  thou  wilt  roam, 
And  wherever,  near,  or  far, 
O'er  the  green  earth  shines  a  star ; 
Court,  or  camp,  or  rustic  shed, 
Vale  or  city,  be  outspread, — 
Wheresoever  flower  will  spring, 
Zephyr  breathe,  or  wild  bird  sing. 
Young  heart  glow,  or  bright  eye  glisten, 
Flatterer  speak,  or  lady  listen, — 
Wheresoever  life  may  be, 
There  is  always  place  for  thee. — 
Use  thy  freedom,  then,  and  roam. 
For  the  wide  world  is  thy  home. 

Bright  winged  wanderer  !     As  yet 
Thou  and  I  have  never  met : — 
I  but  sing  what  others  say 
Of  thy  mischief  and  thy  sway ; 
But  I  feel  thy  power  will  find  me, — 
Soon  or  late,  thy  fetters  bind  me ; 
And  I  know  what  all  have  known, 
Ere  the  Muse  hath  favour  shewn. 
Only,  when  it  is  my  turn. 
Lessons  in  thy  school  to  learn. 
Come  not  with  thy  gems  and  gold. 
Chain  and  arrow  bright,  but  cold, — 
Come  not  with  a  courtly  guise, 
Lying  lip,  and  flattering  eyes. 
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Nor  with  poet's  pomp  of  phrase, 
(Seldom  true  love  wears  the  bays) 
Nor  with  passion's  lightning  fire, 
Only  flashing  to  expire. 
Bright  one  !  when  thou  com'st  to  me. 
Come  in  thy  simplicity, — 
Yet  with  fervent  feeling  fraught, 
And  the  quiet  strength  of  thought  ;— 
Come  as  thou  wert  wont  of  old, 
To  spirits  of  heroic  mould, — 
Making  with  thy  holy  light 
The  desert  and  the  dungeon  bright ; 
Teaching  by  thy  fancies  high, 
How  to  live,  and  how  to  die — 
Then,  Love,  even  to  the  grave. 
Be  thou  my  Lord,  and  I  thy  slave. 
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When  I  contemplate  a  modem  library,  filled  with  new  works, 
in  all  the  bravery  of  rich  gilding  and  binding,  I  feel  disposed 
to  sit  down  and  weep ;  like  the  good  Xerxes  when  he  sur- 
veyed his  army  pranked  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  military 
array,  and  reflected  that  in  one  hundred  years  not  one  of 
them  would  be  in  existence ! 

Sketch  Book. 


Amongst  the  many  valuable  privileges  which 
authors  have  peculiarly  appropriated  to  themselves, 
that  of  dreaming  and  relating  their  dreams  to  the 
public,  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It  is  true  that 
persons  of  equal  importance  in  their  own  eyes  may 
dream,  but  unless  they  are  also  authors,  they  are 
not  privileged  to  render  those  dreams  profitable  to 
themselves,  and  instructive  to  the  world.  No : — 
Authors  are  your  only  accomplished  dreamers ; — 
they  can  dream  when  and  what  they  please — ^by  day 
as  well  as  night ; — awake  as  easily  as  when  asleep. 
Indeed  it  might  in  many  cases  be  said  with  truth, 
that  authors  dream  to  live,  and  live  to  dream. 
Availing  my  self  therefore  of  this  invaluable  privilege, 
X  fell  asleep  the  night  before  last,  and  dreamed  a 
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dream,  which,  on  awaking,  I  hastened  to  note  down 
ere  its  most  striking  particulars  escaped  my  memory. 
The  first  thing  I  distinctly  recollect,  was 
observing  what  appeared  an  immense  army  of 
vapours  slowly  descending  through  the  upper  air, 
which  vapours,  however,  gradually  becoming  more 
distinct  and  palpable,  I  discovered  to  be  composed 
of  the  shades  of  departed  British  Poets.  The 
vision,  as  it  first  met  my  sight,  presented  a  grand 
and  imposing  spectacle ! 

Like  trailing  clouds  of  glory  did  they  come  i — 

Every  form  distinctly  outlined,  and  differing  from 
its  fellows  in  magnitude  and  splendour ;  but  the 
whole  array,  as  it  floated  through  the  golden  air 
of  a  summer  sunset,  was  gigantic  and  glorious, — 
reminding  me  of  the  fine  oriental  phrase,  "  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners."  I  was,  however, 
surprised  and  mortified  to  observe,  that  on 
approaching  our  tainted  atmosphere,  the  forms 
sensibly  diminished  in  size  and  glory, — the  unreal 
and  ethereal  haze,  which,  at  a  distance,  liad 
appeared  to  invest  them  with  a  character  of 
subhmity,  entirely  disappeared,  and  when  they 
were  all  fairly  settled  on  the  earth,  the  human 
so  predominated  over  the  divine,  that  I  seemed 
merely  surrounded  by  beings  of  tempers  and 
passions  like  our  own,  exhibiting  as  many  whims, 
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prejudices,  errors,  and  littlenesses.  Two  only 
were  exceptions.  They  alone,  on  resuming  an 
earthly  appearance,  retained  something  of  the 
grandeur  which  had  surrounded  them  when  beheld 
as  a  far  off  \'ision,  and  continued  to  move  amongst 
mortals  with  the  port  and  bearing  of  spirits. 

Of  course,  I  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  what 
had  brought  such  distinguished  company  to  earth. 
All  were  come  on  the  same  errand, — to  discover 
the  opinions  entertained  of  their  works  by  the  men 
of  the  present  generation,  the  "  candid  and  impar- 
tial posterity""  they  had  so  highly  complimented, 
and  from  whom  they  expected  so  much  honour 
in  retiuTi.  Though  allowed,  for  a  short  time, 
to  associate  freely  with  the  present  race  of  writers 
and  readers,  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  personal 
communication  with  them ;  and,  indeed,  but  for 
this  wise  condition,  many  tragical  events  would 
have  occurred  during  their  stay.  I,  however,  as  a 
dreamer,  was  prixdleged  to  hear  and  understand  the 
conversation  that  passed  amongst  themselves, — ^to 
follow  their  movements,  and  observe  their  emotions. 
In  short,  had  they  left  the  land  of  spirits  solely 
for  my  amusement,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
intelligent  and  accommodating  ghosts.  At  first  I 
certainly  felt  it  rather  strange  to  be  surrounded 
by  such  very  visionary  companions,  but  as  each 
retained  in  his  appearance  and  deportment  most  of 
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the  peculiarities  which  had  distinguished  him  when 
a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  was  in  no  danger  of 
confounding  their  persons,  or  rather  shadows,  and 
became  by  degrees  quite  at  home  amongst  them. 

London  was  the  first  place  to  which  they 
directed  their  steps;  I,  of  course,  following  in 
their  train,  determinately  curious  to  hear  their 
opinions  of  us  and  our  proceedings.  Dire  was  the 
wrangling  amongst  the  host  of  minor  spirits,  as 
they  JQurneyed  towards  the  scene  of  their  former 
existence,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  many  cases, 
of  their  former  starvation. — Highly  raised  were  the 
expectations  of  even  the  higher  orders,  with  regard 
to  the  attention  they  should  find  their  works 
receiving  from  a  grateful  and  admiring  posterity. 
On  reaching  the  metropolis,  they  repaired  to  the 
shop  of  a  liberal  minded  and  highly  esteemed 
bookseller,  whose  name  has,  I  regret  to  say,  in  the 
hurry  of  awaking,  totally  escaped  my  recollection. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  a  party- 
coloured  host  of  periodicals  covered  the  counter. 
Suddenly  a  great  rustling  of  leaves  was  heard, 
caused,  as  the  attendants  in  the  shop  supposed,  by 
a  gust  of  wind  deranging  a  file  of  newspapers,  but 
which  I  perceived  arose  from  my  shadowy  friends 
turning  over  the  periodicals  with  eager  rapidity. 
Their  perusal — (spirits  and  dreamers  read  very 
quickly)  gave  general  dissatisfaction,  even  to  the 
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shadows  who  found  their  works  or  existence  alluded 
to.  One  perhaps  found  a  stanza  of  his  poetry 
mounting  guard  as  epigraphe  at  the  head  of  an 
article ;— another  discovered  a  line  or  a  line  and  a 
half  quoted  in  the  body  of  a  paper; — ^but  the 
most  part  saw  themselves  casually  designated  as  the 
"ingenious""— or  the  "once  popular"— or  "the  now 
forgotten""— or  the  "  over  praised'^  so-and-so— 
which  created  becoming  displeasure  in  the  parties 
so  stigmatised.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  n  master 
spirit  was  complimented  by  an  "  Essay  on  his  Life 
and  Writings,"  which,  of  course,  he  never  thought 
did  j  ustice  to  either  one  or  the  other.  Disappointed 
in  their  search  through  the  periodicals,  they  com- 
menced another  amongst  larger  works, — works  in 
which  it  was  to  be  presumed  the  productions 
of  past  ages  would  be  criticised  by  enlarged  and 
discriminating  minds,  perfectly  free  from  that 
paltry  partiality  for  living  authors,  so  unwortliy  of 
a  great  critic.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  shadows 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  shop  in  all  directions, 
rummaging  book  shelves, — knocking  down  books, — 
tearing  open  leaves,  and  making  such  a  disturbance, 
that  the  attendants  who  were  not  in  the  secret, 
stormed  and  swore  at  the  wind  in  a  manner  that 
greatly  afflicted  me,  knowing,  as  I  did,  how  little 
the  wind  had  to  do  with  the  confusion.  Although 
in  this  second  search  many  of  the  shadows  found 
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numbers  of  books  in  which  their  writings  were 
elaborately  praised  and  quoted,  they  were  mortified 
to  find  those  books  nearly  contemporary  with  their 
own.  In  works  of  a  later  date,  they  perceived 
enthusiasm  gradually  degenerating  into  approbation ; 
— ^in  those  of  a  still  later  date,  approbation  changing 
into  cold  civility  ;  and,  at  last,  civility  itself  often 
interrupted  by  harshness  and  censure.  In  short, 
posterity  seemed  to  them  in  the  condition  of  a 
man,  who  having  married  a  second  wife,  deems  it 
expedient  to  forget,  or  at  least  to  undervalue  his 
first  with  all  possible  speed. 

But  if  this  was  too  often  the  fate  of  the  superior 
shadows,  deplorable  indeed  was  that  which  awaited 
the  cloud  of  minor  ones, — those  multitudes  who, 
having  been  neglected  by  their  contemporaries, 
thought,  of  course,  they  should  be  appreciated  by 
posterity.  But  in  vain  they  explored  every  hole 
and  corner  sacred  to  dust  and  cobwebs,  for  any 
vestige,  any  single  memorial  of  their  existence. 
In  vain  they  swelled  and  blustered  like  so  many 
^Eoluses — ^not  one  of  the  darling  works  each  had 
fondly  supposed  himself  "  writing  for  eternity"" — 
was  to  be  met  with,  except  as  casually  named  in  the 
catalogue  of  some  modem  collector  of  old  rubbish. 
I  was  amused  by  observing  that  every  one  thought 
his  neighbour  justly  treated,  and  himself  the  only 
ill  used  shadow  in  the  company.     I  was  also  amused 
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by  observing  the  unanimous  hatred  which  one  and 
all  bore  to  a  series  of  books  (some  of  them  were 
indeed  curiosities)  which  had  detailed  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner,  their  piques,  quarrels, 
distresses,  and  disappointments,  whilst  in  the  body. 
This  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  a  great  number  of 
my  shadowy  friends,— chiefly  the  subaltern  ones, 
determined  to  leave  an  ungrateful  world,  and  return 
home  without  delay.  I  heard  them  unanimously 
declare,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  modem 
literature  had  been  stolen  from  their  works ; 
and  immediately  afterwards,  I  beheld  them  rise 
through  the  air — not,  alas  !  imposing,  as  when  they 
descended, — for  their  mighty  leaders  were  not  now 
with  them,  and  they  carried  back  the  dark  and 
unholy  feelings  of  the  world  they  had  visited. 
I  watched  them  till  they  appeared  in  the  horrizon, 
but  an  indistinct  gloomy  mass  of  cloud,  and  then 
turned  to  those  who  remained  below,  not  at  all 
sorry  to  be  thus  rid  of  many  whose  presence  by  no 
means  increased  the  dignity  of  the  company. 

Ha\dng  by  this  time  satisfied  themselves  as"  to 
the  sentiments  sported  in  books,  my  friends  became 
naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  those  maintained  in 
society.  For  this  purpose  every  ear  was  on  the 
alert  to  catch  the  ever  changing  conversation  of  the 
literary  loungers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  entered 
the  shop.     To  the  opinions  of  the  profession,  they 
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wisely  paid  no  regard,  well  aware  that  in  the 
estimation  of  a  bookseller,  that  is  the  best  book  of 

which  he  can  sell  most  copies.     Mr, (how 

unfortunate  that  I  have  forgotten  his  name)  was,  ne- 
vertheless, one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  and  urbane 
of  the  fraternity,  one  who  impressed  me  with  an 
idea,  how  far  more  pleasant  and  profitable  it  must 
be  to  sell  books  than  to  write  them ;  an  idea  in 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  waking  has  confirmed  me. 

But  now  a  young  man  entered  the  shop,  who 
having  just  come  into  possession  of  a  fortune,  and  a 
title,  aspired  to  "taste." — Amongst  other  fine  things, 
he  had  determined  to  become  literary  with  all 
speed;  being  impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
glory  of  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  new  books, 
and  of  sitting  in  a  library,  in  a  library  chair.  He 
came  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  books,  but 
modestly  distrusting  his  own  judgment,  had 
brought  with  him  a  friend, — a  no  less  enlightened 
personage  than  a  critic, — who,  though  apparently 
somewhat  under  three  and  twenty,  could  pronounce 
with  confidence  on  the  merits  of  every  work, 
ancient  or  modern,  from  Homer's  Iliad  down  to 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk.  He  evidently  provided 
his  friend  with  opinions,  as  the  tailor  did  with 
clothes ;  and  he  gave  those  opinions  with  so  much 
decision,  and  appeared  so  thoroughly  convinced  in 
his  own  mind,  of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  every 
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word  he  uttered,  that  not  only  his  friend,  but  even 
the  shadows  drew  near  to  listen  with  becoming 
attention.  "  Here,  at  least,""  said  they,  "  we  shall 
find  one  enlightened  judge  to  appreciate  our 
merits.  Doubtless  the  first  shelves  in  the  library 
mil  be  appropriated  to  our  works." 

"  Now  Mr. "  said  the  critic,  addressing 

the  bookseller — "my  friend  here  wants  a  small, 
elegant,  well  selected  library  ; — a  kind  of  literary 
ragout  mile,  you  understand ;— just  a  few  hundred 
volumes  ; — something  of  every  thing,  and  not  too 
much  of  any  one  thing  in  particular; — and  the 
bindings'" — 

"  O  dear  yes,"  interrupted  his  friend,  eagerly, 

"  the  bindings  Mr.  rrmst  be  as  fine  as 

possible." 

The  bookseller  bowed  as  all  booksellers  bow  to 
customers  who  give  a  large  order  for  books  in  fine 
bindings. 

**  You  will,  of  course,  commence  with  Shaks- 
[  peare,  the  very  largest  and  the  very  smallest  edition." 
"You  are  fond  of  Shakspeare .?"  said  the  critic. 
"  Oh  yes,""  rejoined  his  friend  mth  the  readiness  of 
a  well  taught  parrot,  "  very  fond  of  Shakspeare, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Spectators  and 
Pope's  Works — and" — 

"  The  British  Classics  and  Essayists  certainly 
Sir,  you  must  have  those"" — ^interrupted  the 
bookseller. 
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"  Ghost  of  my  Grandmother  !"  ejaculated  the 
critic,  "  are  you  going  to  put  a  plate  on  your 
library  door  inscribed,  "  rubbish  may  be  brought  in 
here?''  The  Spectators  !— Pope's  Works  !— The 
mere  lumber  of  a  lumbering  age ! — an  age  destitute 
of  originality,— of  daring  passion,-<-of  deep 
thought, — of  sublime  fancy  ! — Bless  my  stars,  Sir  ! 
to  talk  at  this  time  of  day  of  such  petrifactions  as 
Addison  and  Pope — and  all  that  over-praised  tribe !" 

"  They  sell,  Sir." 

"  And  so  do  old  clothes.  Sir,  when  people 
cannot  get  new  ones.  People,  I  grant,  buy  the 
authors  in  question,  but  why  ?  From  regard  for 
old  fashioned  customs,  just  as  Farmer  Flamborough 
always  had  goose  and  dumplings  on  old  Michaelmas 
day ;  or  from  its  being  a  mark  of  respect  to  their 
memories,  just  as  a  man  erects  a  monument  to  his 
dead  wife, — ^but  who  I  ask  reads  them  ? — who 
even  mentions  them  with  enthusiasm  .?" — 

"  I  Sir,  I,"  interrupted  a  little  bustling 
important  looking  gentleman,  (who  had  entered 
during  the  conversation)  with  a  red  face,  powdered 
hair,  and  white  cotton  stockings — "  I  Sir,  for 
one,  read  them,  and  talk  of  them  too,  with 
enthusiasm,  as  the  only  books  worth  reading  or 
talking  about !  What  Sir !  despise  the  polished 
Pope,  the  moral  Addison, — writers  who  were 
admired  by  our  great  great  grandfathers ! — 
Do    you    pretend    to    say    that    your    Corsai!>, 
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and  Thalabas,  and  Mamiions,  things  written 
yesterday,  can,  in  the  course  of  nature,  equal 
those  written  by  the  wits  of  the  Augustan  Age  of 
Queen  Anne, — when  Will's  and  Button's  were 
in  their  glory  ! — when  the  men  wore  ruffles  and 
perukes,  and  the  women  went  sailing  about  like 
swans  in  hoops  and  hoods  ?  Those  were  the  days, 
Sir !  those  were  the  writers ! — these  are  mere 
moonshine.  Aye,  aye,  the  world  will  come  to  its 
senses  soon,  and  be  satisfied  with  what  satisfied 
our  fathers." 

The  critic  replied  with  a  provoking  air  and 
accent  of  contempt,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was 
quite  lost  upon  his  auditor. — "  Your  reverence. 
Sir,  for  old  writers,  is  commendable;  but  those 
you  have  mentioned  are  not  old  enough  by  a 
century.  No  Sir,  I  claim  for  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  the  glorious  title  of  Augustan, — as  the  true 
and  only  period  of  England's  literary  greatness. 
Sir,  I  defy  you  as  a  man  of  sense,  to  select  from 
all  the  works  of  the  finicking,  artificial,  overpraised 
writers  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  a  single  hne  that 
breathes  the  fine,  healthy,  vigorous  spirit  of  their 
good  old  predecessors — a  line.  Sir,  deser\'ing  the 
name  of  poetry." 

The  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  hands  in 
undissembled  horror,  and  left  the  shop  without 
deigning  a  reply  to  so  heretical  an  assertion.     As 
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the  shadows  of  the  chief  authors  of  both  periods 
were  present,  1  was  anxious  to  observe  what  effect 
the  foregoing  conversation  produced  upon  them. 
To  my  surprise,  each  party  seemed  to  despise  its 
advocate,  and  the  praise  which  each  advocate 
bestowed,  insomuch  that  I  began  to  suppose  it 
more  difficult  to  satisfy  a  dead  author  than  a 
Hving  one. 

The  next  person  who  entered  into  argument, 
was  a  pale,  thin,  voluble,  thread -bare-coated 
gentleman,  evidently  a  genius.  He  pronounced 
the  present,  the  indisputable  Augustan  Age ;  and 
struck  the  counter  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
With  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  he  declared 
there  had  never  been  a  true  poet  until  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  one  sentence,  he 
annihilated  the  characters  of  all  the  great  Poets 
of  every  age,  by  whose  spirits  he  Httle  suspected 
himself  to  be  just  then  surrounded.  This  was  too 
much.  Even  the  patience  of  ghosts  may  be 
exhausted,  and  with  one  murmur  of  consent  they  , 
left  the  shop,  I,  in  my  capacity  of  dreamer,  of  ™ 
course,  following  them  to  report  their  further 
movements. 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  relate 
all  that  we  witnessed  in  our  literary  pilgrimage ; — 
the  various  opinions,  prejudices,  partialities,  and 
contradictions  that   were  broached  in  every  com- 
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pany  we  entered.  Besides  this,  the  shadows  often 
took  a  fancy  to  reconnoitre  singly,  or  in  small 
parties,  and  as  I  was  always  in  requisition,  the 
reader  will  be  aware  I  had  something  to  do 
amongst  them.  Never  when  awake  did  I  work 
half  so  hard  as  that  night  in  my  sleep.  Then 
to  add  to  my  vexations,  the  farther  we  travelled, 
and  the  more  we  heard,  the  more  were  my 
spiritual  companions  dissatisfied.  Most  of  them 
were  unfortunately  motive-hunters — and  still  more 
unfortunately  regarded  every  thing  that  affected 
their  own  fame  with  "  a  microscopic  eye."  If 
they  examined  a  new  edition  of  their  works, — the 
Editor  (who  might  be  a  very  clever  fellow  amongst 
his  lixang  brethren)  was  in  their  eyes  a  mere  dolt — 
utterly  unable  to  do  them  justice.  If  they  found 
their  works  gorgeous  in  morocco  and  gold, 
occup^-ing  the  chief  places  in  splendid  libraries, 
they  could  still  find  something  to  quarrel  with. 
More  modem  books  were  lying  about,  to  be  taken 
up  and  read  at  all  times,  whilst  their's  were  either 
covered  with  dust,  or  ranged  in  splendid  monotony 
merely  to  make  a  show.  If  they  heard  themselves 
censiu-ed,  of  course,  the  censure  was  invariably 
absurd  and  unjust.  This  was  quite  natural ;  but 
even  the  praise  was  sure  to  be  wTong,  and  offended 
them  almost  as  much  as  the  censure.  It  was  not 
judicious  praise,  or  praise  given  in  the  right  place, 
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or  by  the  right  person: — though   asleep,    I    was 
perfectly  worn  out  with  vexation  and  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  more  modern  shadows  occasionally 
looked  in  at  a  conversazione,  but  as  each,  though 
minutely  aware  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  written, 
was  lamentably  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed  in 
the  world  since  he  left  it,  some  time  elapsed  before 
a  conversazione  was  any  thing  but  a  confusion 
of  tongues.  Pope,  however,  sometimes  heard 
half  a  dozen  of  his  lines  quoted  as  "exquisitely 
artificial ;"" — and  Goldsmith  had  the  felicity  to  find 
that  he  was  still  allowed  to  be  a  "  pretty  poet"" — 
who  (could  he  live  now)  would  be  a  treasure  to  a 
modish  Magazine.  Poor  Goldy  was  nevertheless 
chagrined  to  hear  his  peach  blossom  coat  oftener 
alluded  to  than  his  "  Deserted  Village."  Every 
body  praised  Milton,  and  neglected  "  Paradise 
Lost  C  but  Milton  received  both  praise  and  neglect 
with  calm  and  sometimes  stern  indifference. 
Shakspeare,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  words,  was 
bound  to  believe  himself  another  golden  image  set 
up  for  the  world  to  worship.  He  entered  no 
company  without  hearing  himself  the  subject  of 
rapturous  praise.  He  found  his  works  split  up 
into  quotations, — those  quotations  issuing  from 
every  lip; — and  alike  the  wise,  the  foolish,  the 
witty,  and  the  dull,  with  one  voice  pronounced 
him  "  their  favourite.''     But  he  too,   though  in  a 
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different  way,  appeared  totally  careless  about  his 
character,  and  looked  upon  his  various  groups  of 
idolators   as    upon   a   number   of    siUy    children, 
attempting   to  grasp  a  globe.       His  eye  was  so 
keen,  that  it  seemed  to  pierce  whatever  it  regarded; 
but   his   smile   was   one   of  such   exuberant,   yet 
benevolent  humour,  that  fear  and  love  alternated 
in  my  heart  as  I  gazed  on  this  king  of  all  the 
shadows.     Once,  and  once  only,  during  his  earthly 
sojourn,  I  beheld  his  noble  countenance  darkened 
by  scorn  and  anger.     He  went  one  night  to  the 
theatre.     The  scenic  splendour,  the  whole  system 
of  representation,  compared  with  that  of  his  own 
time,  so  elaborate  and  so  costly,  affected  him  very 
little.     He  was  come  to  witness  the  tragedy  his 
own  overpowering  and    imperishable   Lear — and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  terrible  expression  of  his 
eye,    when   he   beheld   the   patch- work,    pie-bald 
thing  presented  under  that  title  !     For  myself,  I 
heeded  not  the  performance,  my  occupation  was 
with  his  countenance,  for  there,  as  on  a  sun-dial, 
I  registered  by  e\ery  passing  shade  the  number 
and   extent  of  the  changes  made  in  his  drama. 
At  length,  when  Cordeha,  instead  of  closing  her 
sorrows  by  death,  went  off  the  stage  to  be  married 
to  Edgar,  his  form  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  very 
subhmity  of  anger ; — the  flashing  of  his  eye  (could 
it  have  been  seen)  would  have  annihilated  both 
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actors  and  audience, — and  he  glided  from  his  place, 
majestic  as  the  soul-stung  realmless  king  of  his 
own  creation. 

But  were  I  to  recount  all  that  passed  in  my 
dream,  the  reader  would  suppose  my  slumber 
lasted  a  month,  so  much  did  I  hear  and  see. 
I  could  tell  how  the  shade  of  Thompson  was 
offended  at  finding  the  Seasons  considered  a 
school-book ;  how  as  he  peeped  through  the  large 
windows  of  innumerable  Seminaries  for  Young 
Ladies,  and  saw  bright  eyes  weeping  over  "  The 
lovely  young  Lavinia,"  and  "  Come  gentle  spring, 
ethereal  mildness  come"" — ^and  as  he  heard  the 
thunder  of  grammar  masters'  voices,  and  beheld 
the  hghtning  of  governesses'  eyes — he  half  repented 
that  ever  the  charms  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
or  winter,  tempted  him  to  lay  up  such  a  store  of 
affliction  for  the  rising  generation.  I  could  tell 
how  the  shade  of  Johnson  longed  for  life  and  a 
crab  stick,  on  hearing  a  young  lady  (a  particular 
acquaintance  of  mine)  call  him  an  intellectual 
savage, — ^and  immediately  afterwards  pronounce 
Moore's  Melodies  "  divine  things."" — I  could 
indeed  tell  strange  things  and  true, — but  I  forbear. 
One  other  scene,  and  only  one,  I  shall  describe,  for 
that  was,  at  once,  the  close  and  crown  of  my  slumbers. 

I  thought  then,  that  in  some  particular  place, 
and  for  some  especial  purpose  (the  candid  reader 
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will  pardon  the  indistinctness  of  a  dream),  the 
chief  of  the  li\'ing  Poets  were  assembled,  and 
around  them,  a  shining,  but  invisible  circle,  stood 
my  old  friends,  the  shadows,  glorious  as  wh«i  I 
first  beheld  them  descending  from  above.  I 
remember  thinking  at  the  time,  what  a  pretty 
simile  Saturn  and  his  Imninous  ring  would  make 
for  the  occasion;  but  I  leave  this  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  awake.  To  proceed. — Here  at 
length  the  shadows  were  abimdantly  recompensed 
for  the  afironts  they  had  hitherto  experienced. 
Here  they  were  surroimded  by  kindred  spirits, 
and  listened  to  conversation  that  might  have 
dehghted  ApoUo.  They  heard  themselves  and 
their  writings,  the  subjects  of  earnest  y^t  respectful 
discussion,  and  by  minds  capable  of  what  was 
excellent,  each  heard  his  own  peculiar  excellence 
allowed.  Envy  and  sophistry,  and  petulance  and 
flippancy,  were  banished.  The  living  possessors 
of  genius  did  not  seem  to  think  it  derogating  from 
their  own  merit,  to  acknowledge  that  which  had 
preceded  them ;  and,  hke  the  heroes  of  old,  each 
made  his  hbation  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
It  is  true,  their  faults  were  mentioned,  but 
mentioned  as  the  faults  of  a  brother  or  a  friend  ; — 
and  though,  when  their  fine  properties  were 
described,  a  few  received  peculiar  honours  as 
demigods  and  founders  of  their  race,   each   had 
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his  portion  of  praise,  and  that  portion  freely 
bestowed.  It  was  a  stirring  sight !  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  and  burn  with  celestial  ardour,  as  I 
looked  on  the  living  and  disembodied  met  together, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  in  the  bond  of  love  and 
brotherhood.  I  saw  too,  that  each  shadow  singled 
out  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  its 
living  fellow — the  writer  who  seemed  to  inherit 
most  of  his  own  peculiar  genius,  and  became  to 
him  a  guardian  spirit.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  scene 
to  be  remembered  for  ever  !  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  wisdom  and  wit,  and  pure  fancy,  and  mighty 
reason — all  the  varied  and  combined  force  of 
intellect  of  every  kind,  and  of  every  age — and  I 
felt,  though  asleep,  warm  tears  trickling  down  my 
cheeks,  because  I  knew  myself  unworthy  to  be  in 
such  an  assembly  of  giants,  every  one  glorious  in 
his  strength. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived  when  the 
shadows  must  return  to  their  own  region,  and  I 
thought  as  they  gave  a  silent,  yet  impressive, 
farewell  to  their  favourites  among  the  living,  that 
they  would  gladly  have  remained  a  little  longer. 
But  the  ranks  were  formed,  and  they  left  the 
assembly;  only  Shakspeare,  twice  looked  back, 
to  smile  upon  an  author  to  whom  all  his  brethren 
did  homage,  though  the  works  for  which  they  did 
so  were  not  known  by  his  name.     And  my  heart 
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leaped  up  as  I  saw  the  sublime  yet  sightless  shade 
of  Milton,  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  one  to 
whom  the  Muses  had  revealed  themselves  amongst 
mountain  scenes  and  solitudes,  teaching  him  strains 
of  which  the  world  as  yet  knew  not  the  value. 
And  I  thought  as  the  Bard  of  Paradise  passed  on, 
that  something  of  his  spirit  had  descended  with 
that  touch — the  sure  and  holy  earnest  that  ere  long 
a  portion  of  his  fame  should  follow. 

The  shadows  then  rose  majestically  from  the 
earth,  and  took  their  way  through  the  air  in  their 
first  glorious  array;  and  as  the  vision  melted  in 
the  light  of  the  sunbeams,  I  awoke — and  grieved 
to  find  it  but  a  dream. 
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From  the  dome  of  U Hotel  des  Invedides  were  suspended  the 
Colours  taken  from  different  nations.  The  number  of  these 
Colours  exceeded  three  thousand,  and  when  the  Allies  were 
about  to  enter  Paris,  the  French  Invalides  tore  them  down 
and  burned  them,  that  it  might  never  be  said  they  were 
retaken. 


Ye  come, — ^proud  hosts  from  many  a  land, 

Like  a  thousand  rushing  streams  ; 
And  the  sheathless  sword  in  every  hand 

Like  avenging  lightning  gleams  ; 
Ye  come, — your  war-blasts  scare  the  night, 

Your  banners  shade  the  sun. 
And  led  by  monarchs  to  the  fight, 

Your  myriads  march  as  one. 
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Yet  nearer,  let  your  hosts  proud  foe 

Approach  our  city  walls, 
And  louder,  let  your  war-blasts  blow, 

'Till  echoed  by  our  halls  ; — 
Be  royal  in  your  battle  state, — 

Ay, — terrible  appear, — 
Firm  spirits  yet  your  coming  wait. 

Stem  greeting  find  ye  here. 

Look  up, — ^behold  this  bannered  dome. 

Your  monument  of  shame  ; 
To  us,  it  is  a  glorious  home. 

Our  canopy  of  fame  ! 
Those  trophies  tell  of  Kings'  despair, — 

Of  Empires  once  undone, — 
And  the  meanest  of  the  thousands  there, 

Proclaims  a  battle  won. 

Won,  when  our  Bird  of  Conquest  flew 

Of  fate  and  fortune  king, 
And  your  mightiest  armies  quailed  to  view. 

The  flapping  of  his  wing ;— ~ 
Won,  on  Italia's  fair  domains,— 

On  Egypt's  fiery  sands,— 
Won,  wheresoever  monarch  reigns 

In  near  or  distant  lands. 
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'Tis  past !  No  glorious  days  remain, 

Our  sunbright  course  is  run  ; 
Behold, — the  vanquished  rise  again— 

The  victors  are  undone. 
Exult  then  in  your  new  found  might, 

"  And  your  banners  wave  on  high,"" 
We  have  bold  hearts  yet  can  bravely  fight, 

And,  conquered,  bravely  die. 

Dream  not  that  hence  your  legions  bear 

One  banner  in  the  strife ; 
For  the  very  meanest  mouldering  there 

Is  worth  a  monarch's  life. 
"  Souls  of  dead  heroes  !''  let  the  fire 

Of  days  when  fields  were  won. 
And  the  spirit  of  each  warrior  sire. 

Now  nerve  each  warrior  son. 

No, — by  our  fathers'  souls  we  swear, — 

By  dangers  oft  withstood  ; — 
By  the  warrior's  fierceness  of  despair, — 

By  France  red  through  with  blood ; 
By  life, — by  death,— ere  foemen  proud 

Our  trophied  home  defile, 
Shall  each  banner  become  a  soldier's  shroud. 

Our  glory's  funeral  pile  ! 
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Then  nearer  let  your  hosts  proud  foe, 

Approach  our  city  walls, 
And  louder  let  your  war  blasts  blow, 

'Till  echoed  by  our  halls  ; — 
Be  royal  in  your  battle-state, — 

Ay,  terrible  appear, 

Firm  spirits  yet  your  coming  wait, 

Stem  greeting  find  ye  here  ! 
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With  memorandum  book  for  every  town, 
And  every  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down. 
His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases,  got  by  heart. 
With  much  to  learn  and  nothing  to  impart. 

•  ■••••• 

Discovers  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone, 
And  steeples  tow'ring  high,  much  like  our  own- 

COWPEB. 


A  VERY  worthy,  but  somewhat  odd  old  friend 
of  mine,  took,  some  time  ago,  the  very  extraordinary 
resolution  of  going  to  Paris.  I  call  it  an  extraor- 
dinary resolution,  because  the  general  tenour  of  his 
habits  and  proceedings  were  those  of  an  inveterate 
old  bachelor.  He  resided  in  a  small  house  of 
his  own,  in  a  small  country  to^vn ; — wore 
snuff  colour  clothes,  with  silver  knee  buckles, 
without  change  of  cut  or  fashion ; — regularly  began 
every  day,  by  examining  the  barometer,  and 
(omparing  his  watch  ^vith  the  church  clock,  which 
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fronted  his  parlour  window  ;— rarely  omitted 
taking  a  short  walk,  in  order  to  get  an  appetite 
before  dinner ;  and  as  rarely  omitted  a  comfortable 
nap  in  his  easy  chair  after  it.  In  addition  to  these 
daily  duties,  he  regularly  watched  the  mail  change 
horses,  read  the  newspaper  and  took  his  single  glass 
of  negus  in  the  bar  of  the  White  Lion  (there  he 
passed  for  a  wise  man  because  he  seldom  spoke) — 
went  about  twice  a-year  to  a  great  town  ten  miles 
off,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  it  when  he 
returned, — and  every  night  played  his  rubber  of 
long  whist,  amongst  a  coterie  of  old  maids,  who, 
alternately,  provided  tea  and  news  for  the  evening. 
Such  were  his  habits  of  life ;  and  his  character 
and  conversation  flavoured  equally  of  the  old 
bachelor.  He  was  kind-hearted,  and  clear-headed, 
disinterested,  and  conscientious;  but  there  was  a 
crust  upon  these  and  every  other  of  his  sterling 
excellencies,  and  he  appeared  to  strangers,—- nay 
he  was,  in  reality,  testy  and  taciturn, — ^prone  to 
contradict,  and  dreadfully  fidgetty, — a  great  lover 
of  minute  accuracy,  especially  about  trifles, — a 
thorough  *' two-and-two-make-four""  man—- unpos- 
sessed of  the  slightest  atom  of  fancy  on  which 
wit,  humour,  or  poetry,  could  take  hold,  even 
for  a  moment.  He  was  a  hearty  despiser  of 
every  thing  modern, — and,  of  course,  as  hearty  an 
admirer  of  every  thing  old.     With  him,  age  was  the 
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only  criterion  of  excellence.  Thus  he  regularly  spelt 
over  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  advertisements, 
and  all  because  it  had  been  longer  established  than 
any  other ; — and  thus  he  admired  the  "  Spectator," 
and  the  "  Essay  on  Man,""  not  from  any  perception 
of  their  merits,  but  because  they  were  much  talked 
of  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  character  completely 
exemplified  Foster's  beautiful  image  of  the  tree  in 
winter,  of  which  every  branch  is  in  its  place, — 
every  t^vig  distinctly  outlined,  whilst  the  whole  is 
dry,  harsh,  and  naked,  because  deprived  of  the 
"  soft  luxuriancy  of  its  summer  foliage.''  In  fact, 
he  had  no  perception  whatsoever  of  the  beautiful. 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more 

He  enjoyed  a  fine  day,  because  it  made  the  roads 
dry  ; — and  a  moonlight  night,  because  it  rendered 
his  lantern  unnecessary.  If  you  shewed  him  a 
lovely  landscape,  all  he  cared  about  was  the  name 
of  a  gentleman's  house,  the  height  of  a  mountain, 
or  the  girth  of  a  tree  :— 

The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart ; — he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. — 

The  White  Lion,  itself,  rampant  on  the  sign  board, 
hsid  as  much  poetic  feeling. 

VOL.   I.  G 
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Nevertheless,  I  dearly  liked  the  old  man ;  and 
though  he  chiefly  shewed  it  by  a  superfluity  of 
lectures  and  contradictions — I  believe  the  old  man 
as  dearly  liked  me.  How  should  it  have  been 
otherwise,  on  either  side?  Snub,  and  snarl,  as 
he  would  in  conversation,  when  it  came  to  actions^ 
my  own  father  was  not  more  actively  kind ; — and 
then  plague  him  how  I  would,  with  boyish  tricks, 
I  was  a  good  listener : — this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
make  an  old  person  love  a  young  one.  So  we 
were  friends,  and  many  a  scrape  did  he  help  me 
through,  and  many,  and  many  a  piece  of  advice 
did  I  listen  to. 

But  to  come  to  the  point  without  further 
circumlocution : — ^he  went  to  Paris. — ^His  motive 
for  so  doing  I  could  never  divine ;  indeed  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  vmtil  I  received  from  him,  in 
his  own  stiff*,  cramped,  crabbed  looking  hand- 
writing, an  immense  journal-letter,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, full,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  villanous 
dates  and  details, — and  about  as  interesting  as  a 
bankrupt  list,— or  the  deaths  and  marriages  in  a 
twenty  year  old  Annual  Register.  I  shall  not 
inflict  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  reader  (patience, 
like  the  property  tax,  should  be  reserved  for 
peculiar  exigencies),  but  a  few  extracts,  as 
illustrating  the  character  I  have  sketched,  may 
perhaps  amuse  him.      He  will  not  fail  to  observe 
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how  completely  I  am  treated  as  a  child,  from 
beginning  to  end ;  the  old  gentleman  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  always  presumed  that  young 
people  knew  nothing,  or  at  least  ought  to  think 
they  knew  nothing.  Our  opinions  often  differed 
on  this  point. 

"  City  of  Paris,  Mr.  Meurice's  Hotel,  Saint 
Honara-Stred,  May  2dth,  N.  S.  1814. 
"  Da  YouxG  Friend, 

I  make  no  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
date  of  my  letter,  but  I  had  good  reasons  for  my 
journey  to  this  place,  all  of  which  I  shall  explain 
to  you  when  we  meet.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
say  more  of  them  at  this  present.  As  a  proof  that 
I  am  anxious  to  promote  your  improvement  and 
rational  recreation,  it  is  my  intention  to  furnish 
you  with  some  particulars  of  my  travels,  as  also 
with  my  opinions  on  various  things  I  have  seen 
in  this  city,  to  all  of  which  I  trust  you  will  pay 
becoming  attention. 

I  left  home  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  and 
reached  London  on  the  15th.  On  the  16th  I  got 
my  passport  at  the  French  Ambassador's  Office, 
No.  10,  Cavendish  Street,  which  is  open  for  this 
purpose  every  day  from  two  o'clock  until  four,  as 
no  one  is  allowed  to  travel  in  France  without  a 
passport.      I  am  thus  particular,   that  you   mav 
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have  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  when  you  come 
to   travel   yourself.      At   seven   o'clock,    on    the 
evening  of  the  16th,   I   took   coach   for  Dover; 
and  my  expenses,   including  coach  fare,  guards, 
and  coachmen,  together  with  a  few  other  items, 
amounted    to    three    pounds    ten    shillings    and 
sixpence.     I  reached  Dover  by  seven  ©""clock  the 
next   morning.      It  is   seventy-one  miles   distant 
from  London,  and  I  am  told  we  passed  through 
thirty-nine  towns  and  villages,  but  as  it  was  dark, 
I  could  not  count  them.     I  purchased  in  London, 
from  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  Roes,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  John  Planta''s  Picture  of  Paris,  which  has 
been  of  no  little  use  to  me.     You  shall  be  welcome  to 
read  it  when  I  return.     By  looking  at  your  Map  of 
England,  you  will  discover  that  Dover  is  separated 
from  Calais  by   the  English  Channel,    which   is 
at    that   part   about   twenty-one    miles   in   width. 
Packets   are   employed    to    cross   backwards   and 
forwards,    and   generally   accomplish  the  passage 
in  about  three  hours;  but  as  they  are  sometimes 
five  or  six,  it  is  prudent  to  take  a  little  provision ; 
accordingly  I  purchased  some  biscuits,  and  a  little 
brandy.       Finding  a  packet  preparing  to  sail  at 
two  ©""clock,  I  engaged  a  place  therein,  for  which 
I  paid  ten  shillings.     Afterwards,  as  you  know  it 
is  always  my  custom  to  see  every  thing  worthy  of 
observation,  I  walked  about  Dover.     Julius  Caesar 
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landed  here  when  he  came  to  conquef  Britain. 
The  cliffs  are  very  high,  and  part  of  the  castle 
is  very  old. 

I   was  not    sick  during   the  voyage.       I    was 
rather  dizzy  at  first,    but  soon   getting   over  it, 
partook  of  my  biscuits  and  brandy  with  a  good 
appetite.       On  approaching  the  land,    two  boats 
put  off  to  meet  us,  with  six  Frenchmen  in  each ; 
considering  they  were  not  Enghsh  they  were  stout 
lusty  men.     On  landing,   I  was  much  put  out  of 
my   way   by   the    noise   and   forwardness   of  the 
people,    more  especially   the  women,    all  begging 
to  carry  my  luggage,  and  shew  me  an  Hotel ;  but, 
knowing  that  I  was  in  France,   where  every  body 
would  cheat  me,  I  carried  it  myself  to  the  Custom 
House.     For  French  people,  the  Officers  behaved 
very  well ;  except  gi\'ing  me  a  shake  to  see  whether 
I  had  any  thing  hidden  under  my  cloak,  they  did 
me  no  harm.     Neither  did  they  rob  me.     At  the 
same  place,   Calais,   I  paid  two  francs  for  ha\4ng 
my  passport  counter-signed  ;  a  franc  is  ten  pence. 
I   shall  now  relate  to  you  some  of  the  most 
striking   circumstances   about   Calais.      You  will 
find  in  Hume,  that  it  was  taken  from  the  French, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  son  of  Edward  the 
Second,  1347,  but  it  is  not  now  in  our  possession. 
The    gates   are   closed    at   a   certain   hour   every 
evening,    which  regulation  is  not   pleasing  to  an 
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Englishman.  The  French  Inns  are  all  bad ;  the 
White  Lion  bar  is  far  before  any  of  their  fine 
papered  saloons,  stuck  full  of  gilding  and  gewgaws, 
but  without  a  bit  of  carpet  on  the  floor.  I  slept 
in  a  bed  fastened  to  the  wall,  having  no  curtain  at 
the  feet ;  which  I  considered  as  at  once  uncom- 
fortable and  indecorous.  My  wash  hand  basin 
was  flat  bottomed,  and  shaped  much  like  my  old 
fashioned  soup  tureen.  The  basin  which  the 
barber  used  in  shaving  me,  was  formed  something 
like  an  ear  with  a  hollowing  at  one  side  to  fit  under 
my  chin  where  he  held  it,  whilst  lathering  the 
beard.  You  may  tell  Michael  Scrapechin  that  he 
did  not  for  this  purpose  use  a  brush  but  a  piece  of 
soap.  I  may  as  well  observe  in  this  place,  that  I 
have  met  with  no  good  mustard,  and  no  clean  salt, 
since  I  set  foot  in  France,  nor  do  I  think  I  shall 
learn  to  cut  my  dinner  with  a  dirty  knife,  and  eat 
it  all  from  the  same  plate,  before  I  leave  it.  You 
see  what  it  is  to  be  a  traveller.  I  think  I  have 
now  told  you  every  thing  of  note  about  Calais. 

On  the  18th  I  left  it  for  Paris,  in  a  Diligence, 
or  French  Stage  Coach,  drawn  by  five  horses,  but 
saw  nothing  particular  by  the  way.  The  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty  stages.  I  say  nothing  about 
my  expenses,  because  I  shall  shew  you  when  I 
return  my  book  in  which  I  regularly  entered  them, 
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and  I  fear  being  tedious.  At  Samur,  a  young 
beggar  attempted  to  beg  in  English,  and  I  gave 
her  a  sou  for  encouragement.  At  another  place, 
the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  I  was  put 
into  a  pair  of  damp  sheets,  which  might  have 
given  me  my  death ; — ^however  they  did  not.  If 
you  want  to  see  fine  scenery,  I  advise  you  to  remain 
at  home,  for  there  is  none  here.  I  have  seen  no 
handsome  brick  houses,  no  hedges,  no  comfortable 
cottages  with  pigstyes  and  cabbage  gardens ;  and 
I  have  seen  no  cows. 

Paris  is  a  very  strange  place.  According  to 
Mr.  Planta"'s  ad\'ice,  I  went  to  Mr.  ]Meurice"'s 
Hotel,  in  Saint  Honora  Street ;  I  shall  translate 
most  of  the  French  names  for  you  lest  you  should 
blunder  over  them,  which  I  know  you  would  do, 
if  left  to  yourself.  Considering  it  is  not  an  English 
Inn,  I  am  pretty  comfortable.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  convinced,  there  is  neither  real  honesty  nor 
freedom  in  France,  for  smoking  is  not  allowed  in 
the  Coffee  Room,  and  you  are  obliged  to  remove 
your  things  when  the  Saloon  is  closed.  By  neg- 
lecting this,  I  one  day  lost  my  new  crab-tree 
walking  stick. 

There  is  no  comfort  in  living  here.  Don't 
tell  me  of  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces,  and 
picture  galleries,  and  fiddlesticks ;  I  say  a  nation 
will  never  be  happy  and  prosperous,  until  it  is  the 
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custom  for  the  people  to  eat  and  drink  by  their 
own  fire  sides.  Fine  work,  indeed,  for  a  decent 
sober  man  like  myself,  to  have  to  seek  his  breakfast 
at  a  Cafe  or  Coffee  House  !  his  lunch  and  dinner 
at  a  Restaurateur^  or  Eating  House  !  his  tea  again 
at  a  Cafe^ — and  then  his  night's  lodging  at  an 
Hotel.  And  after  all  what  sort  of  cooking  do 
you  get  ?  I  have  had  a  bill  of  fare  containing 
near  three  huudred  dishes,  and  could  hardly  make 
a  dinner.  I  tried  the  Bifteck  a  PAnglaise,  which 
means,  when  translated,  an  English  beefsteak ; 
but  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lie,  to  call 
it  one.  It  is  a  crying  sin  in  the  English  nation  to 
encourage  French  cookery.  Let  every  kingdom 
keep  its  own  dishes,  and  thereby  preserve  the 
national  spirit  from  decay.  What  business  have 
the  stomachs  of  a  free,  wise,  constitutional  people, 
like  ourselves,  with  rognons  de  mouton  au  vin  de 
Champagne,  or  le  carbonnade  a  la  chicorie,  or 
le  ragout  mele,  and  half  a  hundred  other  kickshaw 
fricassees,  and  fricandeaux  .^  The  next  generation, 
I  suppose,  will  borrow  the  Tartar  dish  of  mare's 
milk,  and  horse-flesh.  Fie  upon  it.  Fie  upon  it. 
The  streets  would  disgrace  an  English  village ; — 
no  causeways ; — and  a  gutter  of  water  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  street; — all  the  drivers 
crowding  to  one  side  or  other; — I  cannot  stir 
without  getting  my  stockings  splashed.     I^either 
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do  I  like  the  look  of  the  shops.  There  is  nothing 
sohd  and  substantial  about  them  ;  not  even  the 
pro\asion  ones.  Every  thing  looks  frivolous  and 
foolish.  Nor  do  I  admire  the  general  deportment 
of  the  people,  which  is  far  removed  from  the 
calm,  grave  sobriety,  of  my  own  countrjTnen. 

But,  I  suppose,  like  all  other  yoimg  silly  lads, 
you  will  want  some  information  respecting  the 
public  places;  I  shall  therefore  make  my  remarks 
as  interesting  and  perspicuous  as  possible.  The 
Cafe  des  Mille  Colonnes  is  so  called  from  its  gilded 
columns ;  but  here  again  there  is  deception,  for  I 
don't  believe  it  does  contain  a  thousand,  as  its 
name  imports.  The  Restaurateurs^  or  Eating 
Houses,  are  also  very  numerous,  but  not  decorated 
at  all  to  my  fancy.  Instead,  as  in  England,  of  a 
plain  room,  not  too  light,  hung  with  a  sober  brown, 
or  drab  colour  paper,  and  having,  for  ornament, 
two  or  three  sporting  pieces,  and  hsts  of  coach  fares, 
here,  your  eyes  are  made  to  ache  again  with  gilding, 
chandeliers,  and  looking-glasses  let  into  the  walls. 
But  what  is  still  more  indecorous,  I  do  assure 
you,  that  the  landlady  or  her  bar  maid,  instead  of 
modestly  waiting  upon  the  customers  as  at  the 
White  Lion,  is  painted  and  dizened  hke  a  show 
girl,  and  then  stuck  upon  a  throne  to  be  bowed  to 
by  her  betters.  You  may  inform  Miss  Rebecca 
Ruetree,  how  much  she  would  be  shocked  by  the 
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assurance  of  these  hussies.  But  to  go  on  describing. 
The  Luxembourg  Palace  is  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  square.  The  Palais  Royal  is  a  collection  of 
shops,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  Palace  of 
Bourbon  was  built  in  1722.  Its  Hall  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  half  oval.  The  Town  Hall  was  begun 
in  1533,  its  clock  has  been  much  talked  about. 
The  Exchange  will  be  a  large  building  when 
finished,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  square.  The 
Bank  appears  a  strong  convenient  place.  The 
discount  is  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Notre  Dame, 
or  the  Church  of  our  Lady,  is  large  and  old.  It 
is  four  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  two  in 
height.  The  gilt  candlesticks  are  nearly  five  feet 
high.  The  Catacombs  are  galleries  vmder  ground, 
filled  and  ornamented  with  millions  of  human  skulls 
and  bones,  which  any  one  may  see  for  a  franc.  God 
grant  that  I  may  die  in  England,  and  have  a  grave 
to  myself.  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  nice  one. 
St.  Cloud  is  a  pretty  Palace,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  admire  it,  as  it  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Buonaparte.  Pere  la  Chaise  is  a  fantastic 
burying  place ;  the  fashion  of  which  I  don't  at  all 
approve.  Grief  has  nothing  to  do  with  garlands 
of  artificial  flowers ;  and  I  don"'t  hke  to  see  the 
rich  and  poor  divided  in  a  place  where  all  are  equal. 
Let  me  see  them  lying  side  by  side,  as  in  an  English 
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church-yard ;  high  and  low,  master  and  servant, 
learned  and  ignorant,  one  with  another.  The 
Louvre  you  have,  perhaps,  heard  of.  It  is  a  large 
repository  of  pictures  and  statues ;  many  of  them 
very  old,  and  therefore  highly  to  be  thought  of. 
I  cannot  remember  much  about  any  of  them,  but 
as  well  as  I  do  remember  of  all  the  twelve  hundred, 
I  most  admired  one  bv  Snevders.  It  contains 
fruit  and  vegetables,  \\-ith  some  squirrels,  an  ape, 
and  a  parrot ;  next  to  this,  I  admired  the  Deluge 
by  Poussin.  As  a  chiu-ch  of  England  man,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  much  admire  the  statues  of 
the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  who  were  none  of 
them  any  better  than  they  should  be,  if  indeed  they 
were  as  good.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
\'enus  de  ^ledici  rather  a  pretty  woman ;  and  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  a  very  good  looking  young  man. 
I  have  determined  to  leave  this  city  vnXh.  all 
speed.  Yesterday,  in  the  Fish  market,  I  saw 
some  himdreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  poor  frogs, 
huddled  together  in  a  large  tub — the  healthy,  the 
sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, — all  matted  and 
twisted  into  a  solid  mass.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
what  I  saw  done  with  them  afterwards,  you  would 
not  credit  the  account ; — you  would  accuse  me  of 
lying.  God  never  could  intend  even  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures  to  be  subject  to  such  diabolical 
cruelty !      I    was   also   cheated  yesterday   in   the 
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purchase  of  some  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  provoked 
me  the  more,  as  I  thought  the  woman  looked  more 
like  an  Englishwoman  than  any  I  had  before  seen. 
Tell  Betty  to  prepare  my  room  and  keep  a  good 
fire,  both  in  that  and  in  the  parlour  grate ;  she 
must  also  get  my  easy  chair  cover  washed,  as  I 
shall  be  at  home  before  many  days  pass  over  my 
head.  You  too  must  hold  yourself  in  readiness 
to  spend  an  afternoon  with  me  on  my  return, 
and  I  will  then  inform  you  of  many  things  which 
the  fear  of  being  tedious  has  obliged  me  to  omit. 
In  the  mean  time,  God  bless  you,  and  if  you  know 
when  you  are  well  off,  keep  where  you  are,  and  be 
thankful  for  good  mustard  and  clean  table-cloths." 

Thus  it  is, — one  person  travels  and  sees  only  a 
naked  desert,  whilst  another  person  of  different 
habits  and  dispositions,  follows  and  discovers  a 
paradise.  The  "  Old  Bachelor's  Trip  to  Paris"  is 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  first  half  of  this  assertion, 
the  other  half  will  be  elucidated  in  the  following 
paper,  by  some  account  of  a  Young  Lady's  Trip 
to  the  same  place. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  TRIP  TO  PARIS. 


These  Tourists        •  •  •  • 

Sit  perched,  with  book  and  pencil  on  their  knee. 
And  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look. 

WORDSWOBTH. 


Though,  in  essential  points,  this  young  lady 
strongly  resembled  her  illustrious  predecessor,  Miss 
Biddy  Fudge,  there  were  minor  ones  in  which  she 
had  a  character  of  her  own.  She  danced,  she 
played,  she  drew,  she  sang,  she  spoke  French  and 
Italian; — she  japanned,  and  painted  on  velvet,  and 
made  pencil  sketches,  and  run  lace,  and  did  black 
and  white  work,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things, 
which  it  would  put  one  out  of  breath  to  eniunerate. 
Mrs.  Steelcollar  pronounced  her  "  the  most  com- 
pletely accomplished  young  lady,"  she  had  ever 
turned  out,  and  her  parents  were  too  reasonable  to 
consider  this  an  insufficient  return  for  the  enormous 
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expenditure  of  their  daughter's  time,  and  their  own 
money.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  however,  the 
young  lady  became  something  more  than  accom- 
phshed,  and  rested  her  claims  to  distinction  on 
other  and  higher  grounds.  She  kept  two  albums, 
one  for  pictures  and  one  for  poetry.  She  acquired 
a  taste, — a  taste  for  polite  literature,  for  scenery, 
for  satire,  for  sentiment;  a  taste,  in  short,  for 
every  thing  elegant  and  intellectual.  She  had 
visited  the  Lakes  by  moonhght,  and  sketched  a 
part  of  them; — she  doted  on  Moore''s  melodies, 
and  wept  over  Lord  Byron's  descriptions  of  his 
own  miseries.  Then  she  had  a  friend — a  dear 
friend,  to  whom  she  sent  periodically 

Large  folio  sheets 
Filled  with  long  syllables,  and  dears  and  sweets — 

criticisms  on — and  quotations  from,  the  last  new 
novel — hsts  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages- 
interesting  scandal,  and  more  interesting  secrets — 
generally,  a  few  poetical  opinions  on  love  and 
marriage,  and  invariably,  ardent  professions  of 
unalterable  regard  crammed  under  the  seal !  The  | 
following  letter  she  addressed  to  this  friend,  a  i 
fortnight  after  arriving  in  Paris ;  it  may  amuse 
the  reader,  less,  however,  for  its  own  sake,  than 
for  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  preceding  one, 
penned  by  the  "  Old  Bachelor." 
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^^  Paris,  Wednesday. 
"My  dearest  feiend, 

And  do  I  really  address  you  from  Paris?  Am 
I  at  this  moment  a  denizen  of  the  far  famed  queen 
of  arts  and  arms, — the  centre  of  aU  that  is  refined 
and  estimable — 

The  glass  of  &shion  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  observers ! — 

I  am  dizzy  with  the  thought !  But  to  be  serious, 
though  not  recherche,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Sophia,  both  your  requests  shall  be  attended  to ; 
rest  assured  that  I  wiU  give  you  the  fullest  accoimts 
of  every  celebrated  work  of  art ;  and  also  smuggle 
over  for  you  the  lace  and  the  two  dozen  of  kid 
gloves ;  for,  believe  me,  though  "  land  and  ocean 
"  intervene,"  you  are  still,  as  ever,  the  friend  of 
my  inmost  heart. 

As  to  giving  you  a  regular  account  of  our  tour, 
that  would  be  toute  vilaine.  Who  of  even  mode- 
rate sensibility,  when  placed  amid  siich  scenes  and 
scenery,  could  descend  to  petty  detail  and  minute 
accuracy  ?  Besides,  you  know  I  hate  method, 
,  and  between  ourselves,  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Paris.  I  shall  therefore  tell  you  things  just  as  they 
come  into  my  head,  without  any  regard  to  time  or 
order  of  occurrence.  Ease  is,  after  aU,  the  true 
charm  of  epistolary  communication  between  friends. 
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Only  think  how  charming  the  way  of  hfe  here  ! 
For  every  meal,  separate  establishments,  and  all 
fitted  up  with  that  united  elegance  and  splendour 
which  none  but  Parisians  understand.  Here  is  the 
Cafk  des  Mille  Colonnes,  with  its  flashing  radiance  of 
gold  and  glass  ! — its  host  of  waiters,  swift  and  silent 
as  attendant  spirits ! — ^its  lovely  mistress,  seated 
like  a  queen  on  her  glittering  throne  ! — and  then  the 
company  ! — I  question  whether  the  king''s  drawing- 
room  can  excel  the  Cafe  des  Mille  Colounes.  Of 
these  enchanted  spots,  there  are  many  hundreds, 
and  also  of  Restaurateurs,  where  luxury  assumes  her 
most  seductive  form,  and  eating  is  no  longer  a 
vulgar  appetite.  Fancy  your  friend  choosing  her 
dinner  from  a  carte  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dishes  ! 
And  then  their  names  so  different  from  your  low 
plough-boy,  English  ones—"  boiled  beef  and 
greens  !"  "  roast  goose  and  apple  sauce  !"  horrid  ! 
I  am  sure  after  poulet  nouveau  enfricassSe — pigeons 
de  voliere  auoc  pointes  d'^asperges'—omelettee  souffUe 
and  heignets  d'abricot,  I  shall  never  bear  to  pro- 
nounce, much  less  partake  of,  the  gross  aliments  of 
our  own  country. 

But  the  Louvre,  my  dear  creature,  with  its 
"  Parian  stairs"  and  names  imperial — the  "  Hall  of 
the  Emperors ;"  the  "  Hall  of  the  Seasons ;"  the 
"  Hall  of  the  Romans."  Don't  you  feel  your  mind 
elevated    while   pronouncing   them?       And   then 
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the  internainable  gallery  itself,  with  its  thousand 
imperishable  records  of  artists  now  in  the  cold 
grave  I  I  am  bewildered  like  Eve  amongst  the 
flowers  of  Paradise,  and  gaze  on  the  sublime 
Raphael,  and  the  celestial  Guido,  the  dark  souled 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  "  resplendent  Titian,""  till 
I  am  half  inspired,  and  quite  bewildered.  O  that 
deluge  !     O  that  judgment  of  Solomon  ! 

Thursday. — On  looking  over  what  I  have 
written,  I  fear  my  dear  Sophia  will  think  me 
iin  peu  maladif,  as  we  say  in  Paris.  I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  give  you  a  rather  more 
regular  account  of  our  proceedings.  I  say  m(r 
proceedings,  for  I  quite  forgot  to  mention,  that 
papa  and  mamma  are  here  too.  Our  route  from 
Calais  to  this  place,  lay  through  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  scenery; — every  step  was  fraught 
with  objects  calculated  to  gratify  the  eye  and 
improve  the  understanding.  Imagine  my  dear, 
roads  far  wider  than  the  English  ones,  planted  on 
each  side  with  apple  and  pear  trees,  clothed  in 
their  spring  livery  of  leaves  and  blossoms ; — the 
face  of  the  country  entirely  free  from  those  odious 
red  brick  houses,  and  formal  looking  hedges,  which 
spoil  your  scenery,  but  studded  instead  with 
chateaux  and  their  accompaniments  of  gardens, 
fountains,  groves,  and  grottos.  Imagine  further, 
here — sinking  vales  and  rising  hills; — there — 
glittering   brooks    and    shining    rivers ; — on    this 

VOL.   I.  H 
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side,  a  village  or  town  with  its  gay  promenade 
at  one  end;-— on  that  side,  a  ruined  tower,  or 
dilapidated  castle,  picturesquely  peering  through 
a  clump  of  trees ; — ^before  you,  a  spreading 
vineyard,  and  behind  you,  a  stately  wood; — ^if 
you  add  to  these  charms,  the  delicious  blue  of  our 
sky,  and  the  glowing  majesty  of  our  sun,— or 
remember  that  at  night,  lamps  are  suspended  on 
ropes  across  the  road  from  tree  to  tree, — ^you  must 
indeed  go  to  Vauxhall  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  agremens  of  French  travelling. 

But  to  return  to  Paris,  chere  chere  Paris ! 
I  have  been  here  but  a  fortnight,  but  I  already 
feel  my  mind  prodigiously  expanded,  indeed  I 
am  seriously  convinced,  that  travelling  is  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  means,  of  acquiring  ideas  on  all 
important  subjects.  What,  my  dear  friend,  can 
that  person  possibly  know  of  elegance,  who  has 
never  seen  the  Palais  Royal  with  its  boutiques  and 
bijouterie  ?  Or  Trianon  with  its  gardens,  when 
blossoms  every  flower  of  every  clime  ?  And  then 
St.  Cloud  ! — I  was  d2imh  with  delight — such 
embroidery !  and  such  china !  damask  hangings 
that  cost  more  than  two  thousand  pounds ! — 
curtains  of  crimson  and  purple  velvet  .'—chandeliers 
and  vases  that  will  make  me  dream  for  a  week  ! 


Statues  but  known  from  shapes  of  earth 
By  l)eing  too  lovely  for  mortal  birth— 
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Buonaparte  was  certainly  a  little  ambitious  and 
tyrannical,  but  every  thing  ought  to  have  been 
forgiven  a  man  of  such  exquisite  taste.  And,  oh 
what  a  happy,  what '  an  enviable  creature,  was 
Maria  Louisa,  to  possess  such  a  love  of  a  Boudoir  ! 
I  must  now,  however,  tell  you  something  about 
Notre  Dame,  where  we  went  yesterday  to  hear  a 
grand  funeral  dirge  for  the  Duke  of  somewhere. 
Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  my  pen  in  despair  !  Every  fresh  place 
I  see  appears  so  much  more  delightful  than  the 
last,  that  without  affectation  fai  hesoiji  des  mot^. 
Notre  D^ne,  however,  excels  every  thing,  even  the 
Opera.  So  singular  !  so  bold  !  so  superb !  so 
deUcate !  I  am  sure  no  one  can  regard  its  gilt 
candlesticks  and  marble  altar  steps,  sprinkled 
with  gold  stars,  ^v-ithout  an  accession  of  devotional 
feeling.  I  at  least  could  not,  though  the  solem- 
nization of  a  wedding  at  the  same  time,  might 
somewhat  influence  them.  The  bride  was  very 
pretty,  and  had  on  a  beautiful  white  satin  dress, 
made  with  long  sleeves,  finished  with  a  sweet 
pretty  cuff,  of  which  I  took  a  pattern  from  memory 
as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  our  Hotel.  In  her  hand 
she  had  a  large  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  chiefly 
white,  and  a  very  tasty  white  satin  reticule.  She 
wore  no  bonnet,  but  a  splendid  lace  veil  was  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  she  looked  uncommonly  happy. 
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Pere  la  Chaise  is  another  place  with  which  I 
am  enchanted.  Of  course  you  know  that  it  is  a 
large  burying  ground,  more  than  thirty  acres  in 
extent,  which  is  laid  out  and  decorated  with  such 
true  Parisian  taste,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  of  those  disagreeable  ideas  of  death  which 
your  English  church  yards  suggest.  Here  you 
have  elegant  devices  and  mottos  ; — ^beautiful 
little  wax  figures ; — wreaths  of  artificial  flowers 
attached  to  the  tomb-stones,  while  labernums,  lilacs, 
periwinkles,  pinks,  and  every  variety  of  flower  and 
shrub,  planted  by  the  hands,  and  watered  by  the 
tears  of  faithful  friends,  bloom  round  the  graves  of 
the  dear  departed  ones.  I  w^as  dreadfiiUy  affected, 
and  so  was  mamma.  I  have  copied  for  my  Album, 
several  of  the  devices  and  epitaphs ;  of  the  latter,  I 
thought  Utie  Ange  est  ici. — Age  soixante  dlv, 
most  touchingly  simple,  and  of  the  former,  a  bird's 
nest  made  of  worsted,  to  imitate  moss,  containing 
three  stuffed  birds,  the  whole  protected  by  a  little 
wooden  awning,  on  which  were  the  words — nou^ 
sommes  mwt, — most  truly  tasteful.  Beautiful 
Pere  la  Chaise  !  Believe  me,  my  beloved  friend, 
mv  heart  turned  to  you  whilst  reading  the  records 
of  love  and  friendship ;  and  as  I  fastened  a  branch 
of  labiu-num  in  my  bonnet,  I  said  in  the  sweet 
strains  of  Moore  (that  first  poet  of  the  age)  only 
altering;  his  words  a  little  to  suit  the  occasion  : — 
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Sweet  garden  of  flowers !  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thv  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friend  I  love  best ; 
^Then  the  storms  which  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  shall  cease. 
And  our  hearts  like  thj  blossoms  be  mingled  in  peace  I 

Saturday. — My  letter  must  now  draw  to  a 
close.  Time  and  paper  would  fail  were  I  to  tell 
you  of  the  magnificent  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  its 
amazing  extent  of  green  and  hot  houses ; — ^its 
splendid  museum  of  skeletons  and  mununies  ; — its 
wax  models  of  butterflies,  snails,  and  fishes ; — to 
say  nothing  of  its  most  interesting  collection  of 
antediluvian  remains.  I  really  wish  I  had  time 
to  study  Natural  History,  and  a  few  other  branches 
of  useful  and  fashionable  knowledge,  indeed  I  think 
I  shall  crib  an  occasional  hour,  and  look  in  at  the 
Ampitheatre  when  Laugier  lectures  on  chemistrv'. 
The  experiments  are,  I  am  told,  very  pretty,  and 
it  would  be  something  to  talk  about  you  know. 
Reluctantly  do  I  leave  unnumbered  Palaces, 
Bridges,  Triumphal  Arches,  Pubhc  Walks, 
Theatres,  and  Churches,  undescribed, — for  the 
meanest  of  them  would  deserve  and  require  a  page. 
They  must  stand  over  till  we  meet.  Ah  mon  Ami ! 
ardently  as  I  long  for  that  moment,  I  cannot 
express  to  you  how  much  I  dread  its  arrival — ^for 
I  shall  then  be  far,  far  away  from  this  "  City  of 
the  Soul,""  never  perhaps  to  revisit  it  any  more. 
What  adds  to  my  grief,  is,  that  I  leave  behind 
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me  so  many  new  but  delightful  friends, — friends, 
who  unite  the  graces  of  intellect,  and  the  charms  of 
manner,  to  affection  the  most  faithful  and  fervent. 
Now,  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  poet's  words — 

All  that's  bright  must  fade. 

Brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

To  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  "  pleasures  of  hope""  are 
vanished,  the  "  pleasures  of  memory"'"'  will  still 
remain,  and — 


Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me 


will  my  heart  fly  back  to  these  days  and  "  visions 
of  delight."'"' — To  my  last  hour  shall  I  regard  my 
"  Trip  to  Paris"'"'  as  an  epoch  in  my  mind''s  history, 
as  having  imparted  to  me  more  information,  more 
taste,  more  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  more 
beautiful  feeling,  than  all  the  instructions  I 
received  in  the  six  years  spent  in  Mrs.  Steelcollar's 
establishment.  I  am  bringing  back  with  me  a  large 
selection  of  French  novels  and  tales,  and  in  reading 
them  with  you  in  the  old  "  ivy  mantled^  summer 
house,  I  promise  myself  a  store  of  pleasure  and 
improvement.     But  I  am  getting /?ro«y,  my  spirits 
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lend  their  own  sable  influence  to  my  expressions, 
and  I  will  therefore  leave  off.     Pardon,  I  entreat 
you,  the  shortness  of  this  letter ;  in  a  few  days  I 
will  write  again,  till  then,  and  ever,  believe  me — 
Your"'s  unalterably, 

Augusta 

P.  S.  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  I  have 
purchased  for  you  as  une  gage  d'amour,  a  pair  of 
bracelets  and  a  card  purse,  made  of  beads,  perfect 
bijoucc.     Once  more  adieu,  my  dear  dear  friend !"" 


A  FATHER'S  FAREWELL. 


For  there  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

WORDSWOUTH. 


I. 
Come  near  to  me  my  gentle  girl, 

Come  share  a  father's  parting  sorrow, — 
And  weep  with  me  those  tears  to-day. 

Nor  thou,  nor  I,  may  weep  to-morrow. 
Come  lean  once  more  upon  my  breast. 

As  when  a  simple  child  caressing. 
For  another  day,  and  far  away 

Wilt  thou  be,  fi-om  thy  father's  blessing. 

II. 
The  wind  blows  fairly  for  the  sea ; — 

The  white  waves  round  thy  bark  are  swelling, 
Thy  lover  sighs,  for  the  mom  to  rise. 

And  make  thee  a  bride,  my  gentle  Ellen  : — 
Yet  closer,  closer,  round  me  cling. 

Though  another  claim  thy  love  to-morrow. 
None,  none  are  here,  to  reprove  the  tear, 

That  flows  to-dav  for  a  father's  sorroAv. 
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III. 


Come  gaze  on  me  thou  darling  child, 

My  fairest,  and  my  fondliest  cherished, 
That  I  may  trace,  in  thy  placid  face, 

Thy  mother's  beauty  ere  she  perished. 
And  let  me  hear  thy  mother's  song. 

Yet  once  more  from  thy  sweet  lips  swelling,- 
And  none  again,  shall  sing  that  strain. 

The  last  song  of  my  gentle  Ellen. 

IV. 

And  say  that  when  between  us  lie, 

Wide  lands  and  many  a  mountain  billow. 
Thy  heart  will  tend  to  thine  earliest  friend. 

And  think  in  prayer  of  his  aged  pillow. 
For  my  head  is  white  with  winter  snow. 

No  earthly  sun  away  may  carry. 
Until  I  come  to  my  waiting  home, 

The  last  home,  where  the  aged  tarry. 

v.. 

Then  lean  once  more  upon  my  breast, 

As  when  a  simple  child  caressing, 
For  another  day,  and  far  away. 

Wilt  thou  be,  from  thy  father's  blessing. 
Ay, — closer,  closer,  round  me  cling, 

Though  another  claim  thy  love  to-morrow, 
None,  none  are  here,  to  reprove  the  tear, 

That  flows  to-day  for  a  father's  sorrow. 
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The  very  first 
Of  human  lite,  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  be  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quenched  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
^Vhen  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hours  of  him  who  led  them. 

Byhok. 


It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  authors 
who  have  described  Woman  as  otherwise  than 
"in  love.""  It  would  be  too  easy  to  enumerate 
the  books  in  which  Woman  is  prominently  brought 
forwards  in  any  of  the  great  relative  characters  of 
life ; — as  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the 
sister,  the  matron,  or  the  friend ;  and  yet  wherever 
she  is  so  introduced  by  a  master  hand,  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  book  centres  in  her.  Fifty  other 
females  may  have,  or  want  lovers,  and  we  care 
nothing  for  them  or  their  troubles.  It  is  her 
actions,   her   faith,  her   love,  and  her  sufferings. 
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which  sink  into  our  hearts,  a}',  and  abide  there, 
long  after  we  have  closed  the  book.  Elizabeth, 
in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  royalty,  even  Elizabeth, 
yielding  to  womanly  affection,  fades  from  our 
minds  before  the  influence  of  her  humble  rival, 
the  imprudent,  but  the  delicate,  the  devoted  Amy, 
who  loved  her  husband''s  honour  far  better  than 
her  own  aggrandisement.  No  one  cares  about 
Rose  Bradwardine,  when  Flora  Mac  Ivor  stands 
before  us — in  sublime  self-devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  her  royal  friends ;  and  who  ever 
restrained  his  tears  when  the  high-souled  Rebecca 
presented  the  casket  of  jewels  to  Rowena,  sent  her 
farewell  to  Wilfrid,  and  Avent  forth  a  wanderer 
with  her  father  ? 

Jeannie  Deans,  the  heroine  of  sisterly  affection, 
is  more  to  us  than  Effie  Deans,  the  victim  of 
unhappy  passion ; — and  Inimalie,  in  her  island  of 
flowers,  a  fairy  thing  of  love  and  happiness, 
excites  nothing  of  that  agony  of  interest,  Avhich 
the  same  Immalie  excites  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
Inquisition,  with  her  dead  child  lying  in  her  bosom. 
Who  has  not  (whilst  reading  the  plays  at  least) 
felt  more  for  the  lovely  and  loving  Desdemona, 
than  the  lovely  and  loving  Juhet.?  for  Imogene, 
the  neglected  wife,  than  Ophelia,  the  neglected 
mistress  .^  And  to  leave  off  putting  cases,  who 
does  not  sympathise  more  strongly  in  those  true 
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tales,    which    history   has    preserved    for    us    of 

Woman's  Love,  manifested  in  the  relative  duties 

and  relative  characters  of  life,  than  in  any  or  all 

the  creations  of  the  sublimest  genius,  the  purest 

fancy?      She,    who   "had  no  ornament  but  her 

children*" — she  who,  even  in  the  presence  of  C3rrus, 

"saw  him  only  who  had  said  he  would  give  a 

thousand  lives  for  her  ransom*" — she  who  died  to 

give  her  husband  courage,  and  pronounced,  that 

death  "  not  painful."     These  and  a  thousand  other 

instances  which  shine,  and  will  shine  on  the  page 

of  historv  "  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,""  come 

home  to  the  human  heart  with  a  far  deeper  and 

diviner  influence,  than  all  the  love  of  mere  lovers. 

The  reasons  are  plain.     Pure  and  fervent  as  their 

love  may  be,  it  is  still  selfish ;  possessing  no  higher 

motive  than  personal  Avill  and  pleasure.     It  has 

not  yet  become  sacred  as  a  duty,  and  settled  as  a 

habit ;  nor  has  it  yet  passed  through  long  years  of 

need,  sickness,  sorrow,  and   adversity,  and   come 

out  impressed  with  the  broad  seal  of  constancy. 

Lovers'  Love  may  exhibit  the  "  freshness  and  the 

glory  of  a  di'eam  ;'*'  but  it  is  from  the  nature  of 

things   unproved,    and    therefore   from   books   as 

in  real  life,    we   have   far   deeper  satisfaction   in 

contemplating  that  love  which  has  passed  its  trial 

hour,  undimmed,  and  undiminished. 
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There  is  another  reason :  If  we  cannot  all 
invent,  we  can  all  observe;  and  he  must  be 
singularly  unfortunate  in  his  society,  who  does  not 
know  living  instances  of  women  whose  love  bears 
an  analogy,  at  least,  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  His  sphere  is  indeed  confined,  to  say 
no  worse  of  it,  if  he  knows  no  woman  who  could, 
were  it  her  duty,  die  with  a  husband  and  for  a 
child- — ^no  wife  who  has  found  the  devoted  specious 
lover  change  into  the  unworthy,  brutal  husband, 
and  has  yet  endured  her  lot  with  unrepining 
patience,  and  met  the  world  with  smiles  of  seeming 
cheerfulness,  and 

learned  the  art 
To  bleed  in  secret,  yet  conceal  the  smart. 

And,  higher  and  harder  task,  denied  herself  the 
privilege  of  friendship,  and  never  told  her  grief: — 
No  intellectual  and  accomplished  mother,  who  has 
surrendered  early  affluence,  and  accustomed  com- 
forts, the  pleasures  of  society,  the  indulgence  of 
refined  taste,  and  become  a  menial  as  well  as 
mother  to  her  children,  and  entered  into  all  the 
harassing  details  of  minute  daily  economy,  not 
with  mere  dogged  submission,  but  with  active 
cheerful  interest !  Does  he  not  know  some  daughter, 
who  has  secluded  herself  from  youthful  companions 
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and  youthful  pleasures,  that  she  may  employ  her 
health  and  spirits,  her  days  and  nights,  in  soothing 
a  parent  to  whom  "  the  grasshopper  is  become  a 
burden,"^  and  existence  a  pain,  but  who  can,  never- 
theless, depart  quietly  to  his  long  home,  because 
his  last  steps  thither  are  supported  by  a  beloved 
and  aifectionate  child?     Does  he  not  know  some 
sister,    whose   mild   influence   has   controlled   the 
follies,  and  whose  tenderness,  though  at  the  risk 
of  personal   blame,  has    shielded   the  faults  of  a 
brother?     Or  has  he  never  seen  an  instance   of 
female  friendship  ?     His  lip  may  curl  at  the  idea, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  female  friendship  ; — 
not  often,    I    grant,   between   young   ladies,    but 
between  the  young  and  the  old, — the  matron  who 
has  safely  trodden  the  ways  of  life,  and  the  young 
blooming  girl,  who  is  just  entering   upon  them. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  ay,  and  it  is  a  frequent  sight, 
to  behold  the  calm  gravity  of  age,  tempering  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth ;  and  the  bright  influence  of 
youth  shedding,  as  it  were,  a  sunset  radiance  over 
the  sombre  sky  of  age.     But  to  come  rather  closer 
to  the  feelings  of  our  sceptic ; — to  touch  upon  his 
personal  experience.     If  he  ever  lay  upon  a  bed  of 
sickness,    what  eyes   became  dim    with    weeping, 
what   cheeks   pale   with    watching,    over   him  ?-— 
What  hand  administered  the  medicine  and  smoothed 
the  pillow  ? — Whose  form  glided  round  his  bed 
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with  the  quiet  care  of  a  mortal,  and  yet  ministering 
spirit  ? — Whose  tear  soothed  his  dejection  ? — 
Whose  smile  calmed  his  temper  ? — Whose  patience 
bore  with  his  many  infirmities  ? — Unless  he  live  in  a 
desert  island,  he  will  reply — Woman's  !  Woman's  ! 
But  to  know  to  the  full  extent  of  such  know- 
ledge, how  noble,-  how  sacred  a  thing  is  Woman's 
Love,  it  must  be  contemplated  when  strength- 
ened by  the  bonds  of  duty,  when  called  forth 
by  the  ties  of  nature.  Some  may  think  it  needless 
to  lay  such  strong  and  repeated  stress  upon  this 
condition ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  hearts  of  true  women,  and  such  alone 
are  worthy  of  mention,  Love,  the  passion  of  Love, 
has  before  marriage  by  any  means  the  power 
generally  supposed.  I  verily  think  that  many  a 
most  exemplary  wife,  has  been  as  the  mistress — 

Uncertain,  ioy,  and  hard  to  please. 

No  true  woman  will  either  do  or  suffer  for  the 
fondest  and  most  faithful  lover,  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  she  will  do  and  suffer  for  a  husband  who 
is  only  moderately  kind.  No. — Love  must  with 
woman  become  a  duty,  a  habit,  a  part  of  existence,  a 
condition  of  life,  before  we  can  know  how  completely 
it  unites  and  exemplifies  the  natures  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Dove,  the  courage  which  no  danger  can  dismay, 
with  the  constancy  no  suffering  can  diminish. 
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It  has  been  much  the  fashion,  of  late,  to  wTite 
and  talk  about  women''s  minds,  and  to  make 
comparative  estimates  of  the  power  of  female  and 
masculine  intellect :  Some,  with  pleasant  malice, 
have  made  the  scale  preponderate  on  the  gentleman's 
side ;  others,  ^vith  pleasant  gallantry,  have  made  it 
preponderate  on  that  of  the  lady.  Women  of 
genius,  never  argue  for  the  recognised  equality  of 
female  intellect ;  and  men  of  genius,  never  argue 
for  its  recognised  inferiority ;  but,  as  in  political 
questions,  those  dispute  loudest  who  have  least  at 
stake.  *' Master  and  mistress  minds,""  move  in  their 
separate  spheres,  like  the  rulers  of  distinct  and 
distant  kingdoms,  seldom  wishing,  and  scarcely 
ever  tempted,  to  disturb  each  other's  sovereignty. 
It  is  amongst  those  who  reside  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  Parnassus,  that  disputes  and  Utigations 
arise.  We  can  fancy  such  small  occupiers  of 
intellectual  territory,  as  Hayley,  and  Miss  Seward, 
extremely  agitated  about  the  mutual  recognition^ 
of  rights,  and  claims,  and  divisions.  We  can 
only  fancy  Shakspeare  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
regarding  them  with  contempt  and  indifference. 
But  by  all  means  let  the  dispute  go  forwards,  and 
if  women  are  stimulated  to  give  proof  by  their 
exertions,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  female 
genius, — and  men  are  stimulated  to  give  proof  by 
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their  surpassing  productions,  that  there  is  no 
genius  in  the  world  but  what  is  masculine,  the 
public  will  be  the  gainer  any  way.  We  shall  have 
more  clever  people  to  write ; — more  clever  books 
to  be  read.  Without  hazarding  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  for  the  very  suflBcient  reason  of  not 
understanding  its  merits,  I  return  to  my  own,  my 
favorite  theme,  that  with  which  I  begun,  and  with 
which  I  would  close, — "  Woman's  Love." 

Let  man  take  his  claimed  supremacy,  and  take 
it  as  his  hereditary,  his  inalienable  right.  Let 
him  have  for  his  dower,  sovereignty  in  science, 
in  philosophy,  in  learning,  in  arts,  and  in  arms ; 
let  him  wear,  unenvied,  the  ermine,  the  lawn, 
and  the  helmet ;  and  wield,  unrivalled,  the  sword, 
the  pen,  and  the  pencil.  Let  him  be  supreme  in 
the  cabinet,  the  camp,  and  the  study;  and  to 
woman  will  still  remain  a  "goodly  heritage,""  of 
which  neither  force  nor  rivalry  can  deprive  her. 
'The  heart  is  her  domain ;  and  there  she  is  a  queen. 
To  acquire  over  the  unruly  wills  and  tempers  of 
men,  an  influence  which  no  man,  however  great, 
however  gifted,  can  acquire ; — to  manifest  a  faith 
which  never  fails,  a  patience  that  never  wears  out, 
a  devotedness  which  can  sacrifice,  and  a  courage 
which  can  suffer ; — to  perform  the  same,  unvarying, 
round  of  duties,  without  weariness, — and  endure 
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the  same  unvarying  round  of  vexations,  without 
murmuring; — to  requite  neglect  with  kindness, 
and  injustice  with  fidelity; — to  be  true,  when  all 
are  false, — and  firm,  when  all  is  hopeless; — ^to 
watch  over  the  few  dear  objects  of  regard,  with 
an  eye  that  never  sleeps,  and  a  care  that  cannot 
change ; — to  think,  to  act,  to  suffer,  to  sacrifice, 
to  live,  to  die,  for  them,  their  happiness  and  safety, 
— These  are  Woman's  true  triumphs ; — this,  this, 
is  Woman's  Love. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  XERXES. 

This  was  a  spectacle  well  calculated  to  shew  mankind  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of 
human  greatness;  a  Prince  whose  armies  and  fleets  the 
land  and  sea  were  scarcely  able  to  contain  a  little  while 
before,  now  stealing  away  in  a  small  boat,  almost  without 
any  servants  or  attendants !  Such  was  the  event  and 
success  of  Xerxes'  expedition  against  Greece. 

ROLLIN. 


I. 

I  SAW  him  on  the  battle-eve. 

When,  like  a  king,  he  bore  him, — 
Proud  hosts  in  glittering  helm  and  greave. 

And  prouder  chiefs  before  him  ; 
The  warrior,  and  the  warrior''s  deeds — 
The  morrow,  and  the  morrow's  meeds, — 

No  daunting  thoughts  came  o''er  him ; — 
He  looked  around  him,  and  his  eye 
Defiance  flashed  to  earth  and  sky. 
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II. 
He  looked  on  ocean  :-^its  broad  breast 

Was  covered  with  his  fleet ; 
On  earth : — and  saw  from  east  to  west 

His  bannered  milhons  meet ; 
While  rock,  and  glen,  and  cave,  and  coast. 
Shook  with  the  war-cry  of  that  host, 

The  thunder  of  their  feet ! 
He  heard  the  imperial  echoes  ring ; 
He  heard,  and  felt  himself  a  king. 

III. 
I  saw  him  next  alone : — ^nor  camp 

Nor  chief,  his  steps  attended, 
Nor  banner  blazed,  nor  courser"'s  tramp 

With  war-cries  proudly  blended. 
He  stood  alone,  whom  fortune  high 
So  lately  seemed  to  deify ; 

He,  who  with  heaven  contended. 
Fled  like  a  fugitive  and  slave  ! 
Behind, — the  foe ; — before, — the  wave. 

IV. 

He  stood : — fleet,  army,  treasure,  gone, 

Alone,  and  in  despair  ! 
But  wave  and  wind  swept  ruthless  on, 

For  they  were  monarch s  there  ; 
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And  Xerxes,  in  a  single  bark, 

Where  late  his  thousand  ships  were  dark. 

Must  all  their  fury  dare : — 
Thy  glorious  revenge  was  this  ! 
Thy  trophy,  deathless  Salamis  ! 
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II. 

ARRIA. 

It  is  not  painful,  Paetus. 


Her  form — ^it  is  not  of  the  sky, 

Nor  yet  her  sex  above ; 
Her  eye — ^it  is  a  woman's  eye, 

And  bright  with  woman's  love; 
Nor  look,  nor  tone,  revealeth  aught 
Save  woman's  quietness  of  thought; 
And  yet  around  her  is  a  light 
Of  inward  majesty  and  might. 


II. 

Her  lord  is  fettered  by  her  side, 
In  soul  and  strength  subdued ; 

Yet  looks  she  on  him  with  a  pride 
Fonder,  than  when  she  viewed 

His  mailed  form  in  the  brightest  hour. 

Of  victory,  applause,  and  power ! 

When  fortune  beamed  upon  his  brow. 

She  loved  not  as  she  loveth  now. 
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III. 
They  tore  him  from  his  home ;— she  rose 

A  midnight  sea  to  brave ; 
She  stood  beside  him  when  his  foes 

Were  fiercer  than  the  wave ; 
And  now  she  is  beside  him  here, 
A  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  drear. 
Still  calm  as  when  before  she  strove, — 
Still  strong  in  woman's  strength, — her  love. 

IV. 

She  loved  as  Roman  Matron  should. 

Her  hero's  spotless  name ; 
She  would  have  calmly  seen  his  blood 

Flow  on  the  field  of  fame ; 
But  could  not  bear  to  have  him  die. 
The  sport  of  each  plebeian  eye, 
To  see  his  stately  neck  bowed  low, 
Beneath  the  headsman's  dastard  blow. 

V. 

She  brought  to  him  his  own  bright  brand, 

She  bent  a  suppliant  knee, 
And  bade  him,  by  his  own  right  hand, 

Die,  freeman,  'mid  the  free. 
In  vain ; — ^the  Roman  fire  was  cold 
Within  the  fallen  warrior's  mould : — 
Then  rose  the  wife  and  woman  high, 
And  died,  to  teach  him  how  to  die. 
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VI. 

It  is  not  painful,  Pcetus — Ay  ! 

Such  words  could  Arria  say, 
And  view  with  an  unaltered  eye, 

Her  life  blood  ebb  away- 
Professor  of  a  purer  creed, 
Nor  scorn,  nor  yet  condemn  the  deed. 
Which  proved — unaided  from  above — 
The  deep  reality  of  love. 

VII. 

Ages,  since  then,  have  swept  along ; — 

Arria  is  but  a  name, — 
Yet  still  is  woman's  love  as  strong. 

Still  woman's  soul  the  same ; — 
Still  soothes  the  mother  and  the  wife. 
Her  cherished  ones  'mid  care  and  strife 
It  is  not  painful,  Pcetus — still 
Is  love's  word  in  the  hour  of  ill. 
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III. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  SULI. 

After  the  final  attack  made  by  the  Albanians  upon  the  Suliots 
at  the  Monastery  of  Zalongo,  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
women  and  children,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  flew 
towards  a  steep  precipice,  at  a  little  distance ;  there,  the 
innocent  babes  were  thrown  over  the  rocks  by  their  despair- 
ing mothers,  whilst  the  women  themselves,  preferring  death 
to  the  dishonour  which  awaited  them,  joined  hand  in  hand, 
and  raising  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
by  songs  in  honour  of  their  lost  country,  they  whirled 
round  and  round  like  ancient  Thyades,  till  they  approached 
the  very  edge  of  the  cliff;  then,  with  a  very  loud  shout  of 
defiance,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  one  and 
all,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  precipice. 

Life  of  Ali  Pacha- 


I. 
I  KNOW  them  !   I  know  them  !   The  forms  that  are 

there 
Are  of  maiden,  and  matron,    the  young,   and  the 

fair; 
That  in  peace  once  entwined  their  soft  arms  in  the 

dance, 
Breathing  love's  gentle  song, — ^beaming  love"'s  timid 

glance ; 
,   That  seemed  formed  neither  danger  nor  sorrow  to 

brave. 
But  to  shine  as  the  stars,  and  to  yield  as  the  wave. 
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Or  to  dwell  like  bright  birds  in  their  home's  downy 

nest, 
The  loved,  and  the  loving, — the  blessing,  and  blest. 

II. 
They  are  changed  !     they  are  changed  ! — Like  a 

leaf  in  the  blast 
Their  beauty  hath  perished ! — their  gladness  hath 

past ! 
They  are  changed  ! — they  are  changed  ! — ^war  hath 

ravaged  the  land. 
Those  maidens  have  wielded  the  lance  and  the  brand ; 
Those  matrons  have  longed  for  the  blood  of  the  foe, 
Their  children  rejoiced  in  the  death-dealing  blow,— . 
And  all  that  was  lovely  in  spirit  and  form. 
Is  fierce  as  the  tiger,  and  dark  as  the  storm. 

III. 
They  fly  from  the  slaughter  of  kinsman  and  foe, 
Their  green  vales  a  desert,  their  cities  laid  low ; 
And  the  shouts  of  the  victor  come  blent  in  the  gale 
With   the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,   the  captives' 

death- wail, — 
But  on  like  the  wind,  those  wild  fugitives  fly. 
Despair  in  each  bosom, — Resolve  in  each  eye, — 
On,— on, — they  are  rushing,  the  bright,  and  the 

brave, — 
To  seek  their  lost  freedom,  and  home  in  the  grave. 
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IV. 

I   see   them  ! — I  see   them !— all   ranged   on   the 

steep, — 
But  they  stand  not  to  tremble,— -they  gaze  not  to 

weep, — 
They  feel  not  the  passions  of  kindred  or  birth, — 
They  fear  not  the  storms  nor  the  sorrows  of  earth ; — 
What  is  life  with  its  visions  of  darkness,  to  those, 
^Vho  tread  its  last  footstep,  who  gaze  on  its  close? — 
What  is  love  with  its  records,  to  those  that  are 

there — 
The  betrothed  ones  of  Death  ! — the  young  brides  of 

Despair  ? 


And  their  song  of  defiance  is  wild  in  the  gale, 
It  is  borne  to  the  foe  over  forest  and  vale ; — 
Each  mother  hath  dashed  the  sweet  babe  from  her 

breast, 

And  the  stone  of  the  rock  is  its  pillow  of  rest ; — 
Each  maid  hath  unbraided  her  dark  flowing  hair, 
And  twines  in  swift  circles  the  dance  of  despair ; — 
Loud,  loud,  is   their   death-shout,^-on,  onwards, 

they  sweep — 
One  moment  of  silence — then  spring  from  the  steep ! 

They  perished !  and  Suli  the  lost  and  the  lorn — 
rhat  found  none  to  pity — ^had  none  left  to  mourn ! 
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IV. 

JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Had  Joan  of  Arc  been  a  Spartan  Matron,  her  countrymen 
would  have  erected  statues  to  her  while  she  lived,  and 
instituted  festivals  in  honour  of  her  memory  when  she  died. 
As  it  was,  after  having  roused  the  degraded  spirit  of  a 
whole  nation,  and  served  her  King  with  the  ability  of  a 
General,  and  the  self-devotedness  of  a  Woman,  she  endured 
perfidy  in  return  for  her  services,  and  a  barbarous  death  was 
her  only  recompence. 

Anonymous. 


I. 
In  infancy,  nor  named,  nor  known  ; 

In  youth  a  homeless  thing ; 
And  then  the  proudest  rank  her  own, 

Amid  the  courtly  ring  ! — 
Ay,  men  might  marvel  at  a  change 
Than  eastern  one  more  true,  more  strange 

Than  all  that  poets  sing  ! 
For  when  hath  saint  and  heroine  stood 
Concealed,  beneath  a  peasant's  hood .'' 

II. 
The  land  was  swept  by  alien  hosts ; 

An  alien  monarch  reigned ; 
And  France  beheld,  through  aU  her  coasts,- 

Her  ancient  liHes  stained. 
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The  maiden  mused  upon  tlie  \\Tong — 
In  midnight  ^^gils  lone  and  long — 

Self-dazzled !  self-sustained ! 
Mused  on  the  crown,  the  sword,  the  shrine, — 
Then  rose  a  spirit  half  divine. 

III. 
I  see  her,  as  a  vision,  now, 

In  all  her  glory ""s  height ! 
See  patriot  ranks  around  her  bow, 

And  lilied  banners  bright ! 
I  hear  the  shouts,  that,  oft  renewed, 
Burst  rapturous  from  the  multitude, 

Before  that  stirring  sight ! 
While  fear  is  on  the  alien  hosts. 
And  gone  their  strength,  and  mute  their  boasts. 

IV. 

She  comes, — \s-ith  brow  and  breast  in  mail — 

Like  one  to  battles  bred ; 
And  firmly  guides,  while  thousands  hail, 

Her  courser's  stately  tread. 
Yet,  'mid  the  pomp  and  pageant  high. 
With  lofty  port,  and  quiet  eye. 

Appears  the  warrior-maid. 
As  though  to  France  the  victory  given, — 
The  glory,  she  resigned  to  heaven. 

VOL.   I.  K 
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V. 

Tis  past, — and  she  who  crowned  a  king, 

And  bade  a  realm  be  free, 
A  hated,  an  accursed  thing. 

To-morrow's  dawn  will  be  ! 
She  comes, — and  still  the  lofty  port. 
She  bore  amid  a  camp  and  court. 

Still,  as  of  old,  I  see  ! 
And  hosts,  as  then  around  her  ranged. 
But  all  besides,  how  dark  and  changed  ! 

VI. 

Nor  helm,  nor  steed  await  her  more ; 

Nor  victory,  nor  vow ; 
For  those  who  hailed  her,  saint,  before, 

As  sorceress,  greet  her  now. 
I  hear  their  curses  round  the  stake ; 
I  see  the  fiery  column  make 

The  boldest  shield  his  brow ; — 
I  see,  their  victim,  and  their  queen. 
Die  as  she  lived,  severe,  serene  ! 

VII. 

Preserver  of  a  realm  and  king  ! 

Was  this  a  doom  for  thee  ? 
This,  the  sole  laurel  they  could  bring 

To  her  who  set  them  free  ? 
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Maiden,  they  could  not  quench  thy  fame ! — 
That  rose,  immortal,  from  the  flame ; 

And  ages  yet  to  be. 
Shall  tell  how  saint  and  heroine  stood 
Concealed,  beneath  a  peasant's  hood. 
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V. 

MONTEZUMA. 

During  one  of  the  assaults  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  from 
the  Mexicans,  and  in  which  the  former  were  nearly  over- 
whelmed, Cortes,  as  a  last  resource,  obliged  Montezuma  to 
appear  on  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  endeavour 
to  appease  his  subjects.  The  wretched  Monarch  complied. 
On  his  first  appearance,  he  was  haUed  by  his  people  with 
the  reverence  due  to  Deity,  but  when  he  began  to  persuade 
them  to  cease  from  hostilities,  their  fury  quickly  passed  the 
bounds  of  decency ;  and  before  his  Spanish  Guards  could 
raise  their  bucklers,  Montezuma  fell,  wounded  by  the 
arrows  of  his  own  soldiers.  Cortes  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
console  him  for  his  misfortune.  The  fallen  King  scorned 
to  survive  this  last  humiliation,  and  by  obstinately  refusing 
food,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  days. 

Abridged  from  Robertson's  America. 


I. 

Gone  was  the  hour  of  rest, 
The  sun  was  rising  fast ; 

And  his  glory  like  a  vest 
O'er  all  beneath  him  cast. 

II. 
There  was  repose  on  high — 

But  revenge  and  war  on  earth, 
That  hour, — that  dazzling  sky, 

Saw  the  demon  forms  go  forth. 
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III. 

Upon  his  palace  tower 

The  captive  king  they  place : 
The  pageant  of  that  hour — 

The  dastard  of  his  race  ! 

IV. 

His  royal  robes  were  on 

In  kingly  pomp  and  pride, — 
But  he  stood  a  captive  one, 

His  keepers  by  his  side. 

V. 

Yet  he  saw  in  that  sun's  rays 

His  empire  proudly  glow, — 
His  cities  catch  the  blaze, 

His  armies  fight  below  :— 

Ti. 
Ay, — nobly  'neath  his  eye. 

As  many,  and  as  free, 
As  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky — 

As  the  win^s  that  lash  the  sea  ;— 

VII. 

Against  his  foes  they  fought, 

For  freedom  struggled  there, 
And  every  moment  caught 

Fresh  vigour  from  despair. 
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VIII. 
He  stood,  and  raised  his  hand — 

They  saw  it,  and  were  still ; 
Then  mute  was  every  band, 

And  the  weapon  ceased  to  kill. 

IX. 

And  bent  was  every  knee — 
And  prostrate  every  brow — 

Their  King — their  King — they  see, 
To  them  a  God  e'en  now. 

X. 

But,  when  he  trembling  spoke 
The  words  his  tyrants  gave, — 

When  he  bade  them  wear  the  yoke. 
And  the  hated  Spaniards  save ; — 

XI. 

Then  rose  a  nation's  cry. 
As  of  lions  in  their  rage — 

A  fury  wild  and  high. 

That  blood  alone  might  'suage. 

XII. 

And  madness  is  abroad — 

And  blackness  on  each  blow — 

And  He  they  served  as  God, 
Must  be  their  victim  now. 
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XIII. 

Each  hand  is  on  its  spear — 

Each  arrow  on  the  string — 
One  moment, — linger  here — 

Then  pierce  the  traitor- King. 

XIV. 

In  vain  the  Spaniard  came. 

In  vain  plucked  forth  the  dart, — 

For  the  venomed  one  of  shame 
Had  fastened  on  his  heart. 

XV. 

He  had  made  his  realm  a  wreck — 

He  had  left  his  hosts  to  fly — 
But  his  kingly  soid  came  back» 

And  taught  him — how  to  die. 

XVI. 

Oh  Spain  !  thy  sin  was  worse ! 

And  thy  punishment's  at  hand. 
Yet,  Montezuma''s  curse 

Hangs  o'er  thy  wretched  land  !* 

"  In  one  of  the  letters  which  Columbus  wrote  to  the  Eong 
of  Spain  when  his  fleet  was  lying  before  Jamaica,  he  has  this 
remarkable  passage : — The  wealth  which  I  have  discovered  wUl 
rouse  mankind  to  pillage  and  violence,  and  will  revenge  the 
wrongs  I  have  suffered.  The  Spanish  nation  itself  will  perhaps 
suffer  for  the  crimes  its  malignity,  its  ingratitude,  and  its  envr, 
ia  now  committing. — Anecdotes  of  Dittmgmahed  Per$oru. 
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VI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  High  Sheriff  and  his  Officers  entered  the 
Chamber,  and  found  her  still  kneeling  at  the  Altar.  She 
immediately  started  up,  and,  with  a  majestic  mien,  and  a 
countenance  undismayed,  and  even  cheerful,  advanced  to 
the  place  of  execution,  leaning  on  two  of  Paulit's  attendants. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance 
and  splendour  which  she  had  long  laid  aside,  except  on 
festival  days.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  two  Earls 
(of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent),  and  several  Gentlemen  from 
the  neighbouring  counties,  received  her.  The  scaffold  was 
raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  covered,  as  well  as  a  chair, 
the  cushion  and  block,  with  black  cloth.  Mary  ascended 
the  steps  with  alacrity,  and  beheld  all  this  appearance  of 
death  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  "With  calm,  but 
undaunted  fortitude,  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block, 
and  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other  at  a 
second  stroke  cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its 
attire,  discovered  her  hair  already  grown  quite  gray  with 
cares  and  sorrows. 

Abridged  from  Eobertson's  Scotland. 


I. 
The  midnight  stars  have  shone,  and  set, 
And  morning  gray  and  gradual  yet 

Dawns  on  the  Castle*  wall ; 
But  sounds  and  steps  are  loud  within, 
Without,  the  mingled  tramp,  and  din 
Of  steed  and  horsemen  hurrying  in, 

As  though  at  battle  call. 

•  Fotheringay  Castle,  Northamptonshire. 
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II. 
The  scene  is  changed.     In  silent  state, 
The  leaders  gather  round  and  wait 

A  gloomy  pageant  there : 
With  maid  and  menial  marshalled  all, 
Herself  in  jewel  and  in  pall, 
The  Queen  is  passing  to  the  hall, 

To  canopy  and  chair. 

III. 
'Tis  not  to  hold  a  courtly  ring, 
Or  list  the  merry  minstrel  sing, 

At  festival  of  pride  ; 
Nobles  are  round  her, — but  they  bear 
A  lowering  eye,  and  lofty  air ; 
And  milder  maid  and  menial  there. 

Are  weeping  at  her  side. 

IV. 

Black  are  the  symbols  of  her  state, — 
Black  as  those  ensigns  of  her  fate, — 

The  headsman  and  the  block  ; 
But  gems  are  on  her  breast  and  brow. 
And  queenly  is  her  bearing  now. 
As  though  she  saw  a  nation  bow, 

Around  her,  princes  flock. 
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The  pageantries  of  life  are  bare — 
Death,  and  his  grisly  terrors,  there — 

No  tear  is  in  her  eye  ! 
Strengthened  and  stayed  by  power  divine, 
She  kneels  before  her  scaffold-shrine ; 
Unfaltering,  gives  the  fatal  sign, 

And  bows  her  head  to  die. 

VI. 

Surrounded  in  her  direst  woe 

By  helpless  friend  and  gloomy  foe. 

She  closed  her  weary  race ; 
Yet,  like  a  sinking  sun,  she  cast 
A  richer  radiance  at  the  last. 
And  drew  from  storm  and  sorrow  past, 

A  "  melancholy  grace." 

VII. 

Oh  Mary  !  had  thy  lot  been  thrown 
'Mid  spirits  fashioned  like  thine  own. 

Thy  course  had  brighter  been  ! 
Too  fair,  too  frail,  wert  thou,  for  them 
Who  wrenched  from  thee  thy  diadem  ! 
Thou  precious,  but  polluted  gem, 

.    Ah  !  why  wert  thou  a  queen  ! 
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VIII. 

For  thou  wert  formed  to  be  a  thing 
Of  sunshine  and  eternal  spring ; 

For  pleasure,  not  for  strife  ; 
And  minstrers  song,  and  lover's  vow ; 
And  all  that  peaceful  times  allow  ! — 
Oh  Mary  !  wert  thou  li\'ing  now 

A  mother  and  a  wife  ! 


Sleep  on,  unhappy  queen,  sleep  on, — 
Thy  wrongs  and  wTetehedness  are  gone, 

Thy  errors  with  them  sleep  ! 
I  know  the  crimson  spot  of  shame. 
Is  vi\-id  on  thy  woman's  fame. 
Yet, — ^yet, — I  love  thy  very  name, 

And  loving  thee,  could  weep. 
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THE  UNKNOWN. 

AN    EPISODE    FROM    AN    UNPUBLISHED    TALE. 


Love,  O,  Love !     To  some  thou  bringest 

A  balm  a  lenitive  for  every  wound 

The  unkind  world  inflicts  on  them ;  to  others 

Thy  breath  but  breathes  destruction,  and  thy  smile 

Scathes  like  the  lightning ! — 

Alaxic  a.  Watts. 


Ten  years  ago,  Valentine,  said  Percival  to 
his  friend,  that  cottage  wore  a  very  different 
appearance.  It  belonged  to  me,  and  I  had 
bestowed  much  pains  in  fitting  it  up  as  a 
summer  residence  for  a  young  friend,  who  was 
newly  married.  The  unexpected  death  of  his 
father,  however,  soon  obhged  him  to  remove  into 
another  county.  The  cottage  was  consequently 
left  upon  my  hands,  much  to  my  chagrin,  for 
though  it  had  not  "  fourteen  best  bed  rooms  and 
stabling  fo^  a  squadron,''  it  was  too  completel}-  a 
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cottage  ornee^  to  suit  an  every  day  occupant.     It 
had  remained  shut  up  for  some  months,  when  I 
was   surprised  by   an  appHcation  from  a  perfect 
stranger,  a  tall,  dark  looking  young  man,  apparently 
about  eight  and  twenty,   simply  dressed,  marked 
nevertheless  by  an  air  distingue,  and  accompanied 
by  a  single  domestic,  a  chirping  good  humoured 
old  fellow,  who  was  known  only  by  the  name  of 
Peter.       The   stranger    offered   a   year's   rent    in 
advance,    to   obviate    any   suspicions    as    to    his 
pecuniary  respectability ;  but  maintained  a  rigid 
silence  respecting  his  name — family  connections — 
former  pursuits — or  present  intentions.     In  fact, 
for  any  thing  we  knew  to  the  contrary,  he  might 
have  dropped  from   the  moon.     Curiosity  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  small  places,  and  the  new  comer 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  conjecture  and  con- 
versation in  every  house  for  a  month.     Peter  was, 
of  course,    subject  to  innumerable  attacks,    open 
and  covert ;    but   Peter,    like  an  able   statesman, 
had    the    art    of    answering     questions     without 
giving  information  ;  and  despite  of  the  "  glass  of 
something""  courteously  tendered  by  the  landlady  ; 
of  the  Wheat-Sheaf,   and  the  "  dish  of  tea,'*'  as  j 
courteously    offered    by    the   vender    of   village-  | 
groceries,  could  never  be  induced  to  gossip  about  ' 
his  master.     To  do  him  justice,  however,  it  must  ' 
be  admitted,  that  he  would  gossip  indcfatigably  | 
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on  every  othei*  subject,  On  this  alone,  he  was 
obstinate ;  and  the  moment  any  one  approached 
the  forbidden  theme,  Peter  would  screw  up  his 
mouth,  knit  his  brows,  and  sit  more  firmly  in  his 
chair,  as  though  afraid  that  the  relaxation  of  a 
muscle  should  indicate  a  complying  disposition. 
Notwithstanding  this  provoking  reserve,  Peter 
was  a  personage  of  vast  importance,  and  a 
wonderfvd  favourite  in  the  village,  for  he  was  his 
master's  purse-bearer ;  and  who  or  whatever  that 
master  might  be,  his  purse  was  well  filled,  and 
freely  opened,  on  all  occasions.  The  neighbouring 
gentry — (for  curiosity,  though  a  vulgar  feeUng,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  kitchen  or  the  cottage), 
made  some  attempts  to  learn  the  stranger's  history, 
which  the  ladies  were  determined  tobeheve  romantic; 
but  if  the  servant  was  impenetrable,  the  master  was 
repelling,  and  making  iU  health  the  pretext  for 
•decUning  all  invitations,  he  was  rarely  seen  except 
when  he  occasionally  appeared  at  church.  In  the 
spring  and  summer,  he  generally  walked  out  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  often  prolonged  his  walk 
until  dawn;  but  in  winter,  he  rarely  passed  the 
threshold.  The  blinds  of  all  the  windows  in  the 
house  were  constantly  down  ;  no  creature  came 
either  to  see  or  to  inquire  after  him ;  and  if  he 
ever  received  any  letters,  Peter  fetched  them  from 
a  distance,  for  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  none 
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ever  came  to  the  village.  In  time,  therefore, 
curiosity  having  nothing  upon  which  to  subsist, 
was  literally  starved  to  death,  and  the  Unknown 
was  merely  recognized  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  strange  gentleman ;  and  Peter  as  the  strange 
gentleman's  servant. 

I  was  in  the  dark  equally  with  my  neighbours. 
The  rent  of  the  cottage  was  always  punctually 
paid;  and  about  twice  a-year  my  inexplicable  tenant 
made  me  a  morning  visit,  which  I  returned  in  due 
form,  and  then  all  intercourse  ceased  between  us. 
Those  were  my  romantic  days,  and  for  a  week  after 
one  of  our  interviews  (never  by  the  way  longer 
than  half  an  hour)  I  could  think  only  of  this 
strange  yet  interesting  being;  for  even  in  that 
short  space  of  time,  he  manifested  powers  and 
qualities  which  stamped  him  an  uncommon  cha- 
racter. He  had  read,  he  had  reflected,  he  had 
travelled,  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world ; — the 
best  and  the  worst  part  of  it ; — and  yet  he  seemed 
wholly  dead  to  its  cares,  its  pleasures,  its  interests, 
and  even  the  common  feelings  of  his  species.  He 
appeared  one  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  love 
and  hate,  admire  and  despise,  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  So  young,  so  highly  gifted,  yet  so 
completely  a  wreck ;  wearing  out  his  prime  in 
utter  solitude,  there  must  exist  some  terrible 
cause  for   such   conduct !  and,   what,    I   used  to 
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exclaim  with  romantic  interest,  what  can  that  cause 
be  ?  Had  he  been  crossed  in  love  ? — He  was  the 
very  being  to  win  and  break  a  woman"'s  heart ;  but 
then  he  seemed  too  proud,  too  self-dependent,  too 
bitterly  sarcastic,  to  render  it  Ukely  that  he  would 
allow  any  woman  to  break  his.  That  conjecture 
was  unsatisfactory.  Had  he  lost  his  fortune  ? — 
Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  a  being  of  his  temperament  to  be 
aflPected  by  such  a  loss. — Was  it  then  remorse, — 
striving  to  atone  for  past  sins,  by  a  life  of  inanition 
and  self-inflicted  misery  ? — Or  the  wreck  of  a 
"  world- worn"  spirit  that  had  run  the  whole  circle 
of  human  pleasures,  and  human  pursuits,  and 
found  them  "  but  vanity  and  vexation"^ — an  exhibition 
of  the  same  spirit  which  had  led  multitudes  to  the 
cloister  and  the  cave  ?  Valentine,  you  may  suppose 
how  years  have  changed  my  disposition,  when  I 
assure  you  that  these,  and  similar  reveries,  com- 
pletely engrossed  me.  At  that  time  I  called  this 
insatiable  interest— curiosity ;  I  have  since  thought 
it  was  sent  as  an  intimation,  that  my  own  history 
would  eventually  become  connected  with  his. 

Hitherto  Percival  had  spoken  with  his  usual 
calmness,  as  though  narrating  some  casual  history 
of  little  moment ;  but  now  he  stopped ; — he  became 
agitated; — ^his  voice  faltered; — ^he  walked  several 
times  up  and  down  the  room ;  and  when  he  resumed 

VOL.  I.  L 
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his  narrative,  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
struggled  with,  and  overcome,  violent  emotion. 

Valentine,  continued  he,  you  little  knew  what 
you  imposed  upon  me,  when  you  begged  the 
history  of  that  ruined  cottage,  nor  did  I  think  when 
I  consented  to  relate  it,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
I  should  still  have  had  so  much  unsubdued  feeling. 
I  have  begun  however,  and  I  will  finish.  God 
knows,  said  he,  (speaking  as  it  were  to  himself,) 
God  knows,  that  I  did  what  I  considered  my  duty, 
and  a  hard  duty  it  was ; — but  it  is  all  over  now — 
fault  and  punishment, — folly  and  remorse. — He 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  like  one  endeavouring  to 
recollect  himself,  and  then  resumed  his  narrative. 

About  three  years  after  the  stranger's  first 
coming  to  the  cottage,  my  father  died ;  my  mother 
you  know  had  been  dead  many  years.  My  pro- 
fessional pursuits   obliged  me   to  live   here;    my 

father's   residence   was   in   shire,    and   my 

sister,  his  only  remaining  child,  except  myself, 
lived  with  him.  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember 
Eleanor  ;  you  were  but  a  youth  in  those  days,  and 
went  abroad  about  the  period  I  have  mentioned. 

"Not  remember  her  !"  exclaimed  Valentine  with 
vivacity, — "  ay,  as  well  as  I  do  my  own  sister  ; — 
why  I  could  paint  her  portrait  from  memory,  the 
fairy  figure, — the  soft,  dove-Uke  eyes,  in  which 
mind   and   heart    seemed  struggling   to   give  the 
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master  expression, — the  sweetly  placid  countenance, 
never  quite  gay,  nor  quite  sad. — Not  remember 
herr 

Nevertheless,  interrupted  Percival,  you  could 
not  be  said  to  know  Eleanor.  I  did  not  myself 
until  after  my  father's  death  I  brought  her 
home  to  live  with  me,  and  then —  I  tell  you 
Valentine,  she  was  one  of  those  beings  who  are 
seldom  met  with  even  amongst  women.  Highly 
accomplished,  yet  more  highly  intellectual ; 
exquisitely  refined  in  all  her  habits  of  thinking, — 
there  was  a  shrinking  deUcacy  in  her  nature, 
which  veiled  her  excellence  from  casual  observers. 
Strangers  scarcely  noticed,  mere  acquaintances  did 
not  appreciate,  her  character,  which  unfolded  itself 
only  to  the  eyes  of  the  few  favoured  friends.  None 
but  the  possessors  of  the  gem,  knew  its  value. 
None  but  they  imagined  the  depth  of  thought, 
the  intensity  of  feeling,  the  self-devoted,  sacrificing 
spirit,  concealed  by  her  placid  exterior.  There  are 
some  women,  Valentine,  who  weary  and  irritate  by 
their  very  brilliancy, — who  blaze  out  like  the  sun 
at  once,  and  altogether ; — women  who  excite,  and 
exhaust  admiration,  in  a  single  inter\aew. — Oh, 
how  different  was  Eleanor !  Her  talents,  her 
acquirements,  her  \drtues,  her  fascinations,  stole 
upon  the  view  singly,  and  in  succession,  with  a 
mild  lustre;  and  she  was  loved  better,   because 
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found  more  worthy  of  love,   on  each  succeeding 
day.     A  poet  has  sketched  her  in  these  lines- 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind, 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love ; — 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts,  ; 

Well,  she  came  home  to  live  with  me,  and  we 
loved  each  other  with  a  love  seldom  felt  by  brother 
and  sister.  Our  tastes,  our  pursuits,  our  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  were  in  unison  ;  and  our  lives 
flowed  on  in  quiet  gladness,  which,  unbroken  by 
"  wild  varieties"  of  joy  or  grief,  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfect  happiness  in  this  world.  The 
loss  of  our  parents  formed  a  new  bond  of  union 
between  us ;  and  it  seemed  that  our  affections, 
torn  from  their  former  resting  place,  clung  and 
twined  more  closely  round  the  one  that  yet  remained. 
We  were  united  in  our  lives,  and  it  was  the  prayer 
of  both,  that  in  death  we  might  not  be  divided. 

You  will  naturally  conclude,  that  the  Unknown 
formed  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  between 
us ;  so  frequent,  that  I  soon  imparted  to  Eleanor 
my  own  restless  and  romantic  interest  concerning 
him.  The  period  was  now  approaching  when  he 
generally  made  one  of  his  visits,  and  we  anticipated 
it  with  something  like  anxiety.  It  so  happened, 
that  when  he  did  come,  I  was  absent  for  the  day,—* 
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yet  owing  to  some  blunder  of  the  servant,  he  was 
admitted,  and  Eleanor  found  herself  alone  with 
the  mysterious  being  whom  she  had  been  led  to 
regard  with  so  much  interest  and  compassion. 
To  any  person  whom  she  supposed  unhappy,  my 
sister's  manners  were  perfectly  irresistible.  It 
mattered  not  who  or  what  the  sufferer  might  be, 
she  manifested  the  same  touching  delicacy, — the 
same  watchful  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  pain ; — ^her 
voice  became  thrillingly  gentle,  her  eye  overflowed 
with  kindness,  her  whole  being  seemed  so  engrossed, 
so  completely  subdued  by  deeply  earnest  s^Tnpathy, 
that  she  was  idolized  in  times  of  trial.  When 
happy,  you  perhaps  wished  her  of  rather  a  gayer 
temperament;  but  when  a  reverse  came,  you 
emphatically  felt  her  to  be  the  "  one  born  for 
adversity ."'"'  I  was  not  therefore  much  surprised, 
to  find  on  my  return,  that  instead  of  his  usual 
time,  the  Unknown  had  remained  two  hours ;  and 
as  Eleanor  minutely  described  his  conduct  and 
conversation,  so  gentle,  so  refined,  so  altogether 
fascinating,  I  laughed,  and  named  her  his  physician. 
The  visit  was  returned ; — ^he  repeated  his  call ; — 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  dine  with  us ; — in  short, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  acquaintance  changed 
into  intimacy; — ^intimacy  warmed  into  friendship; — 
and  though  to  the  rest  of  the  world  inaccessible  as 
ever,  with  us  he  might  be  said  to  be  dcnnesticated. 
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He  ceased  to  be  an  Unknown.  He  communicated 
his  name, — family  connections, — and  former  habits 
and  pursuits ; — ^but  for  one  reserve,  I  should  have 
regarded  him  as  the  most  frank-hearted  of  my 
friends.  The  cause  of  his  present  seclusion  was 
the  only  point  on  which  he  remained  silent.  It 
is  true,  he  gave  reasons — he  was  "  an  eccentric 
being" — he  was  "  sick  of  the  world" — "  it  was 
delightful  to  make  people  ill  with  curiosity,"  8ec.  &c. 
but  I  saw  plainly,  that  not  one  of  these  was  the  real 
actuating  motive  for  such  extraordinary  conduct. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Everard — (for  that  was 
his  name), — the  more  I  found  in  him  to  love  and 
disapprove.  I  had  read  of  beings  like  him,  but 
till  then  I  had  seen  none,  and  his  character  appeared 
a  realization  of  romance :  a  complete  compound  of 
contradictions.  He  belonged  to  no  class,  and 
baffled  all  ordinary  rules  of  judging.  A  creature 
of  strong  intellect,  and  yet  stronger  passions, 
carried  along  the  current  of  circumstances  without 
any  governing  principle ;  the  slave  of  impulse  ; — 
the  best  and  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature 
swayed  him  alternately.  I  have  seen  him  so  wise, 
so  wayward,  so  selfish,  and  so  generous,  so  gentle, 
and  so  utterly  ungovernable,  that  I  have  doubted 
whether  to  regard  him  as  inspired  or  insane.  His 
conversation  Avas,  in  character — a  series  of  violent 
transitions : — the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  per- 
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petually  in  juxta  position — ^brilliant  wit  sparkling 
out  of  profound  melancholy — touches  of  pathos 
and  good  feeling,  suddenly  interrupted  by — 

That  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  had  stung- 

But  I  might  talk  for  ever,  and  not  say  more  than 
I  have  already  said : — ^he  was  just  the  being  to  win 
and  break  a  woman''s  heart. 

For  some  months,  the  intercourse  was  pro- 
ductive of  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  I  had  the 
pure  gratification  of  perceiving  that  our  efforts  to 
amuse  Everard,  were  crowned  with  success.  A 
changed  spirit  came  over  him.  His  looks  became 
less  haggard  ; — his  conversation  more  equal ; — 
his  whole  deportment  less  unlike  that  of  other 
men.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  interested  in  the 
occupations  of  others — some  overwhelming  weight 
appeared  to  have  been  hfted  from  his  mind — and 
his  dark  moods  became  less  frequent  and  less  fierce. 
You  may  see  for  yourself  that  our  neighbourhood 
affords  little  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  society, 
and  will  readily  suppose,  that  Everard's  was  highly 
prized.  He  was,  indeed,  a  dazzUng  being,  whose 
very  faults  had  a  character  of  loftiness  which  set 
them  apart  from  those  of  common  men.  He 
was,  besides,  so  open  to  conviction, — so  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  errors, — ^such  a  martyr    to  self- 
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reproach  when  he  had  inflicted  pain, — and  so 
unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  communicate  pleasure, 
when  his  wild  and  wayward  tempers  had  passed 
away,  that  he  kept  one  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
excitement.  I  shall  never  see  his  fellow — oh  that 
I  had  never  seen  him  ? 

You  will  think  I  must  have  been  under  judicial 
blindness,  not  to  perceive  whither  all  this  must 
inevitably  tend, — not  to  fear  at  least  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  intimacy  I  was  encouraging, 
I  was  blind ;  I  ivas  infatuated.  I  had  always 
regarded  Everard  as  an  anomaly; — one  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  human  circumstances  or  emotions. 
Eleanor  I  had  looked  upon  as  the  noblest  of  women, 
forgetting  that  she  was,  nevertheless,  but  woman.  I 
felt  towards  him  as  a  brother ;  and  I  believed  that 
she  regarded  him  in  the  same  light.  Besides,  when 
we  live  in  habits  of  daily  intimacy  with  people,  we 
cease  to  observe  them  minutely,  and  a  thousand 
indications  of  their  feelings  towards  each  other, 
which  would,  instantly,  strike  a  stranger,  may  be 
perfectly  lost  upon  us.  It  was  not  until  my  return 
home  after  a  few  weeks""  absence,  that  I  perceived, 
or  even  suspected,  the  possibility  of  Everard  and 
Eleanor  being  attached  to  each  other.  So  however 
it  was.  He  loved  her  with  the  engrossing  and  over- 
whelming passion  of  his  nature; — and  she  had  given 
him  the  treasure  of  a  first  and  full  affection. 
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It  would  be  idle  to  say,  that  this  discovery 
made  me  most  wretched.  I  blamed  myself 
unceasingly.  My  mind  was  in  a  perpetual  fever, 
and  sleep  forsook  my  pillow,  for  I  saw  too  clearly 
the  misery  laid  up  for  all  parties,  by  my  own 
blind  thoughtlessness.  I  knew  Eleanor  too  well 
to  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  she  would  ally 
herself  clandestinely  to  any  man,  much  less  to 
one  round  whom  there  hung  a  mystery.  I  felt 
persuaded  that  she  would  sacrifice  her  dearest 
feehngs  to  a  sense  of  duty,^-even  to  my  wishes ; — 
but  still  I  had  exposed  her  to  the  trial ; — I  had 
prepared  the  temptation — and  I  plainly  saw  how 
costly  would  be  the  sacrifice.  Her's  was  true 
woman's  love ; — timid, — quiet, — silent, — vindicated 
rather  than  displayed, — but  dwelling  deep, — 
fathom  deep,  in  the  soul ; — love  capable  of 
enduring  poverty,  exile,  or  even  death,  without  a 
murmur  or  a  tear : — love  not  to  be  subdued, — no, 
not  by  the  imkindness  of  its  object !  This  was 
the  love  I  had  to  crush !  And  Everard, — I 
trembled  to  think  of  him, — changed  as  was  his 
whole  spirit  and  deportment,  I  knew  it  was  but 
the  effect  of  temporary  emotion.  He  was  the  Hon 
tamed  by  love,  but  the  Hon  still  that  might  relapse 
any  moment  into  his  native  fierceness.  True,  he 
was  nobly  connected, — well  portioned, — ^highly 
gifted, — ^fascinating    as    man    could    be  ! — What 
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then  ?  He  was  the  sport  of  ungovernable  tempers, 
that  in  their  hour  of  fury  spent  themselves  even  on 
those  he  best  loved ;  and  was  Eleanor  to  bear  their 
brunt — to  be  at  such  times  the  bruised  reed  and 
trampled  flower?  Was  my  sister — my  sister  to 
immure  herself  in  utter  solitude  with  a  being 
whom  society  at  least,  regarded  with  suspicion  ? 
Oh,  Valentine !  when  1  thought  over  these  things, 
my  heart  was  full,  even  to  bursting.  I  was 
conscious  that  I  ought  to  take  some  immediate 
steps, — for  delay  did  but  aggravate  the  evil. 
Alas !  I  had  already  delayed  too  long !  Each 
knew  the  heart  of  the  other.  In  the  same  hour, 
Eleanor  acknowledged,  that,  subject  to  my  consent, 
she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  Everard ; — 
and  Everard  wrote  to  me,  imploring  that  consent. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a  minute  account 
of  the  long  miserable  interview  which  ensued 
with  Eleanor.  I  deplored  my  own  short- 
sightedness, and  entreated  forgiveness  for  having 
subjected  her  to  so  bitter  a  trial.  I  strove  to 
soothe  her  by  every  term  of  endearment  the  heart 
could  prompt,  or  the  lip  utter; — but  I  had  to 
inflict  a  wound  which  no  affection,  no  tenderness, 
could  alleviate ; — a  wound  which  must  destroy  her 
soul's  idol, — ^her  first,  most  fondly  cherished  hopes. 
Grief,  however,  gave  me  courage.  She  lay  in 
my    arms,    pale — trembling — subdued    almost   to 
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lifelessness ; — her  eyes  rivetted  on  my  face,  she 
listened  to  my  words  with  breathless  eagerness — 
and  yet  I  was  firm.  My  mind  was  impressed  with 
the  solemn  responsibility  which  had  devolved  upon 
me ;  and  though  as  I  bent  over  her,  blinded  by 
my  tears,  I  felt  that  I  could  sacrifice  my  life  to 
alleviate  her  suffering, — I  was  resolved  never  to 
consign  her  happiness  to  the  care  of  Everard. 
You  can  easily  suppose  the  reasons  I  gave.  The 
mystery  of  his  hfe; — the  terrible  uncertainty  of 
his  temper; — the  little  faith  to  be  placed  on 
its  present  amendment; — the  slight  prospect  of 
happiness  with  one  so  utterly  devoid  of  self-com- 
mand ; — the  degradation  she  must  suffer  in  the 
sight  of  society ; — the  utter  isolation  to  which  she 
would  be  condemned  for  life.  "  No,  no,  my  sweet 
Eleanor !"  said  I,  half  choked  by  my  feelings, — 
"  let  Everard  clear  up  the  mystery  which  involves 
him,  and  learn  to  curb  his  wild  passions, — let  him 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  treasure  he  seeks, 
and  then" — 

The  colour  rushed  back  into  her  face  which 
had  been  hitherto  of  a  deathly  whiteness,  as  she 
repeated  my  words  in  a  trembling  tone  of  inquiry, 
"  and  then .?" — 

"  And  then,"^  said  I,  "  but  then  only,  shall  he 
receive  that  treasure  in  you — my  sister — my  dear, 
and  only  friend." 
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I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  both  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  if  that  might  be  termed  silence 
which  was  every  instant  broken  by  convulsive  sobs. 
Eleanor  was  the  first  to  arouse, — the  first  to  over- 
come her  feelings : — ^but  if  her  words  were  quiet, 
they  came  from  a  quivering  lip  ; — and  if  her  coun- 
tenance once  more  regained  its  wonted  calmness,  it 
•was  the  calmness  of  deep  desolate  grief. 

"  My  brother,""  said  she, — "  both  have  erred  ; — 
both  must  forgive  ; — a  stranger  of  yesterday  shall 
not  divide  the  hearts  that  have  been  united  from 
infancy.*"  She  stopped  an  instant,  and  then  resumed 
in  a  firm  rapid  tone.  "  Why  did  you  teach  me  to 
love  any  but  yourself .?  Till  Everard  came,  I 
thought  only  of  you  ! — Oh,  why  did  you  bring 
him  and  talk  of  him  so  continually,  and  leave  me 
with  him,  till  he  supplanted  you  in  my  heart 
before  I  knew  it ! — Listen  to  me,  Percival, — for 
there  is  something  here,""  and  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  brow,  "  which  will  not  let  me  speak  clearly.  I 
will  write  to  Everard — I  dare  not  trust  you  ,--^but 
go  to  him  afterwards,  and  be  gentle  with  him  for 
my  sake. — Call  upon  him,  if  he  indeed  loves  me, 
to  redeem  the  pledge  he  gave,  and  explain  why  he 
has  so  long  been  a  man  of  mystery  ; — and  tell  him 
— tell  him" — she  hesitated. 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  said  I,  "  to  return  to  his  home, 
his  friends,  his  proper  station  in  society ;  and  fill 
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it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself  and  her  he  loves. 
I  \sdll  tell  him  to  leave  her  until  he  becomes  the 
being  to  whom  she  may  be  confided  without  fear, — 
and  then  will  I  receive  him  with  open  heart  and 
arms,  not  merely  as  my  friend,  but  my  brother." 

"  He  will  never  return,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  tone 
of  dejection,  which  made  my  heart  ache  to  its  very 
core ; — "  he  will  never,  never  return. — Oh  !  why 
did  you  teach  me  to  love  him  !" 

Words,  however,  are  idle. — Eleanor's  was  not 
the  grief  of  words ; — and  the  few  which  suffering 
wrung  from  her,  rather  indicated  than  expressed 
the  conflict  of  her  feehngs.  She  retired  to  her  own 
apartment  for  a  few  hours,  and,  at  their  expiration, 
she  returned  to  me,  holding  in  her  hand  an  unsealed 
letter.  Her  face  was  dreadfully  pale,  but  it  did 
not  indicate  that  she  had  been  weeping— in  fact 
there  was  an  unnatural  calmness  about  her  deport- 
ment, worse  to  witness  than  violent  emotion. 

"  Read  what  I  have  written,"  said  she,  putting 
the  letter  into  my  hands, — "  short  as  it  is,  it  has  cost 
me  some  hours  to  write  it.  Take  it  to  him — and 
let  the  tie  that  must  be  broken,  be  broken  at  once — 
one  of  us  must  depart  hence  immediately — he 
must — the  nest  is  for  the  wounded  bird — ^you  will 
let  me  die  at  home,  Percival  ?** 

I  strove  to  comfort  her, — ^but  the  words  died 
away   upon    my    hps ; — comfort    seemed    a   mere 
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mockery  of  sounds. — She  felt  It  so,  for  she  imme- 
diately left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  brought  her 
back. — Coming  close  up  to  me,  and  pressing  my 
hand  in  both  her''s,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  exquisite 
tenderness, — "My  poor  brother  !  you  have  a  hard 
duty  to  perform ;  oh,  do  not  think  I  reproach  you  ! 
both  have  erred ; — ^both  are  suffering ; — let  us  not 
aggravate  affliction  by  unkindness — are  you  not 
my  brother  ?''"' 

I  could  only  thank  her  by  my  tears. 
"  Promise,  promise,"  said  she,  with  earnestness, 
"  to  be  forbearing  with  Everard,  for  my  sake  :— 
he  will  be  violent, — ^but,  remember — for  my  sake, 
Percival."" 

"  He  may  take  my  life,  sooner  than  I  will  exas- 
perate him," — was  all  I  could  reply. 

I  went  to  Everard,  with  a  beating  heart.  I 
knew  the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  firm,  and 
nerved  myself  to  meet  them ; — ^but  I  feared  my 
own  resolution  would  fail  me.  I  dreaded  his  vio- 
lence less  than  his  persuasions ; — for  my  feelings 
opposed  my  judgment.  He  met  me  full  of  joyous 
confidence,  without  harbouring  a  suspicion  that 
my  decision  might  be  unfavourable  to  his  suit.  I 
found  it  more  trying  to  meet  him  than  Eleanor. 
I  had  to  cope  with  a  greater  variety  of  feelings, 
more  violently  excited, — to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
impassioned  eloquence,— to  put  by  his  pleadings, — 
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to  believe  hi&  passion,  yet  distrust  his  promises.— 
It  was  a  hard  task.  He  addressed  me  personally — 
touched  every  chord  of  feeling  which  can  unite  one 
human  being  to  another.  He  depicted  in  vivid 
terms,  the  miseries  which  had  befallen  him  through 
manhood ; — miseries,  for  which  my  friendship  had 
consoled  him, — and  dwelt  with  fervent  gratitude 
on  the  change  that  friendship  had  wrought  in  his 
before  dark  hfe ;  he  placed  himself,  his  whole 
being  at  my  disposal  for  happiness  or  misery  ;— 
conjured  me,  in  terms  that  harrowed  my  heart  by 
their  intensity,  not  to  debar  his  return  to  rest  and 
peace  ; — not  to  be  the  sword  wa^^ng  him  from  his 
Paradise,  but  by  a  word,  a  single  word,  annihilate 
a  gloomy  past,  and  purchase  for  him  a  futiu-e 
of  unalloyed  happiness. 

Still  I  was  firm. 

He  changed  his  tone.  Invective  and  threats 
succeeded  entreaty.  He  denied  my  right  to  ques- 
tion him,  or  to  usurp  dominion  over  Eleanor ; — he 
maligned  my  motives ; — upbraided  me  with  selfish 
cruelty  ;  assailed  me  at  all  points  with  bitter  sar- 
casm,— and,  at  length,  worked  up  to  phrenzy,  bade 
me  open  defiance. 

I  remembered  my  parting  promise  to  Eleanor, 
and  forbore  reply  ; — ^but  finding  that  my  forbear- 
ance served  only  to  encrease  his  fury,  I  said  to 
him,  Everard,  you  will  mourn  this  conduct   to- 
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morrow.  And  with  these  words  I  rose  to  depart ; 
but  before  I  had  time  to  effect  my  purpose,  he 
snatched  a  pistol  from  a  drawer, — placed  himself 
against  the  door, — and  exclaimed,  in  a  hollow 
whispering  voice,  that  contrasted  fearfully  with 
his  phrenzied  look  and  quivering  frame, — "  Swear 
first,  that  Eleanor  shall  be  mine, — or  you  never 
quit  this  place  alive  ! — swear  ! — swear  !"" — 

It  was  a  desperate  moment ;  but  desperation 
gave  me  strength.  Stepping  up  close  to  him,  I 
said  with  a  calmness  I  by  no  means  felt — Take 
my  life,  Everard.  I  sacrifice  it  cheerfully  to 
preserve  Eleanor  from  the  power  of  a  madman. 

There  was  one  remarkable  peculiarity  about 
this  wonderful  being — his  revulsions  of  feeling 
were  instantaneous.  There  was  never  any  note 
of  preparation  to  announce  their  changes ; — ^no 
blending  of  their  contrary  shadows ;  opposite 
emotions  succeeded  each  other  at  once,  and  all 
together ; — a  word,  a  look,  would  at  any  time 
make  good  will  give  place  to  rage ;  and  another 
look,  another  word,  make  rage  again  give  place 
to  good  will.  In  the  present  instance,  I  owed  my 
safety  to  this  anomaly  in  his  disposition.  To  have 
spoken  to  him,  however  kindly,  would  have  been 
idle,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  Fixing  my  eye, 
therefore,  steadily  upon  his  countenance,  and 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  I  gave  him  Eleanor's 
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letter.     He  tore  it  open,  and  began  to  read  with 
eager  rapidity.     It  operated  like  a  spell.     Words 
were  unnecessary  to  express  his  altered  feelings : — 
they  were  depicted  on  his  countenance.     Shame, — 
contrition, — sorrow, — affection, — self-reproach,  suc- 
ceeded  and    overpowered   each    other    in    a    few 
minutes.     There  was  now  no  cause  for  fear  ; — the 
storm  which  had  before  been  directed  against  me, 
was  turned  against  himself.     I  took  the  weapon 
from    his    hand,     which    was    nerveless   as    that 
of  an  infant.    I  led  him  to  a  seat.    He  was  passive, 
almost  unconscious,  and  he  sat  there  in  outward 
appearance  cold,  silent,  motionless  as  a  statue,  but 
it  was  in  appearance  only.      The  depths  of  his 
spirit  were  broken  up ; — the  demons  of  his  passions 
were  let  loose ;  but  now  they  wanted  upon  himself. 
I  regarded  him  with  unspeakable  pity  ; — my  heart 
had  no  room  for  any  other  feeUng.     I  took  him 
by    the  hand,    and   ventured  to   address    him. — 
"  Everard,  could  you  read  my  heart,  you  would 
find  there  only  kindness  and  compassion.      This 
morning    has    not    altered    my   feehngs    towards 
you; — ^it    has   not    even   altered    my   opinion    of 
you; — ^it   has  only  justified,    in    a  yet   stronger 
degree,    my   former   determination.      If  I   loved 
Eleanor  less,  or  were  she  less  worthy  of  love,  I 
would  even,  contrary  to  my  judgment,  yield  to 
your  wishes.     Everard,  I  put  it  to  your  generosity, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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be  yourself  the  judge  : — ought  I  to  do  so  ?  Believe 
me,  I  speak  with  a  grieved  heart,  a  heart  unwilling 
to  afflict  one  who  is  now  so  deeply  afflicting  himself, 
— ^but  there  are  ties  more  sacred,  duties  more 
imperative  than  those  recognised  by  friendship. 
After  Eleanor,  you  possess  my  warmest  regard  ;-— 
I  would  sacrifice  my  own  happiness  for  you; — 
but  I  cannot,  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  my  sister.     Everard,  you  must  depart."" 

He  made  many  efflarts  to  reply,  but  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  strength  to  utter  his  words ;  so 
completely  was  he  exhausted  by  emotion.  "Leave 
me,"  he  at  length  articulated,  in  a  faint  voice, — 
"  leave  me, — I  am  worn  out ; — ^have  patience  till 
to-morrow. — Go  to  her — comfort  Aer— leave  me  ! — 
leave  me  f 

Humanity  commanded  that  I  should  comply 
with  the  wretched  man's  desire,  and  I  accordingly 
withdrew ;  not,  I  confess,  without  fears  of  the 
result. 

I  returned  home  so  thoroughly  shaken  by  the 
agitating  events  of  the  morning,  that  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  Eleanor  had  retired  to  her  room 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  awaited  the 
morrow  with  trembling  anxiety : — fears,  the  more 
terrible  because  undefined,  harassed  me  without 
intermission ;  and  when  the  morrow  did  come,  I 
greeted  it  as  the  criminal  greets  the  day  of  his 
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trial,  on  which  gloomy  suspense  is  liable  to  be 

changed  into  yet  more  gloomy  certainty.  I  waited 
some  hours  in  the  feverish  hope,  that  from  the 
tenour  of  his  parting  words,  I  should  receive  a 
summons  from  Everard.  Without  such  summons, 
I  felt  a  delicacy  in  obtruding  myself  upon  him. 
When,  however,  evening  came,  and  brought  me 
neither  letter  nor  message,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  my  impatience,  I  took  my  way  to  his 
cottage.  I  was  alarmed  by  its  deserted  appearance. 
The  doors  were  open; — the  fires  were  out; — the 

furniture    was   in   disorder  ; — ^books, pictures, 

plate, — music,  &c,  were  lying  about  in  all  directions ! 
Every  room  wore  the  same  aspect  of  desolate  con- 
fusion. To  increase  my  alarm,  I  could  discover 
no  traces  of  the  inhabitants.  I  called  on  them 
loudly, — but  received  no  answer.  I  searched  the 
garden  and  shrubbery, — still  my  search  was  inef- 
fectual. It  was  nearly  dusk,  and  I  prepared  to 
lock   the   doors  and   return  home.      Suddenly    I 

recollected  that  one  place  had  escaped  my  search: 

it  was  a  small  rustic  summer-house,  where,  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  dark  mood,  Everard  had 
been  accustomed  to  immure  himself  for  whole 
days,  and  sometimes  whole  nights.  I  hastened 
there,  dreading  I  knew  not  what.  The  door  was 
ajar ;  I  looked  in,  and  perceived  a  figure  kneeling 
against  the  table,  but  whether  asleep,  or  at  prayer. 
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I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  I  entered  and  spoke  : — 
the  figure  started  up ; — it  was  poor  old  Peter  ! 

"  What  is  become  of  your  master  ?"  was  my 
first  question. 

He  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully ;  but  made  no 
reply. 

I  thought  he  was  trifling  with  me,  and 
insisted,  rather  sternly,  on  an  immediate  answer 
to  my  question. 

"  And  do  you  think,'*''  said  the  faithful  creature, 
in  an  indignant  tone,  very  different  from  his  generally 
laughing  one, — "  do  you  think  if  I  knew  where  he 
was,  you  would  find  me  here .?  No, — no  ! — I  would 
give  all  I  am  worth  in  the  wide  world,  this  instant, 
and  be  thankful  too,  to  be  a  beggar,  if  I  knew  where 
to  find  my  poor  master !  I  was  with  him  when 
he  lay  a  babe  in  his  cradle;  wherever  he  has 
wandered  since,  I  have  wandered  with  him,  and  I 
thought  to  have  followed  him  till  one  of  us  was 
laid  in  the  grave  !  But  he  is  gone  ! — he  is  gone  ! — 
my  dear,  dear  master  !" 

I  soothed  the  poor  fellow  as  well  a^  I  could  ; 
and  at  length  obtained  from  him  some  information 
respecting  Everard's  latest  movements.  It  appeared 
from  Peter's  account,  that  after  my  departure  the 
preceding  evening,  he  had  remained  just  as  I  left 
him, — apparently  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  could 
neither  be  induced  to  take  food  nor  retire  to  rest. 
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At  length,  by  one  of  those  instantaneous  transitions 
to  which  Peter  was  but  too  well  accustomed,  stupor 
gave  way  to  violent  agitation.  He  started  from  his 
seat,  and  walked  from  room  to  room,  v.ith  the  rapid 
step  of  one  who  strives  by  violent  exercise  to  deaden 
the  sense  of  mental  anguish.  Now  he  would  utter 
deep  groans ;  and  now  yield  to  a  passion  of  tears; — 
now  imprecate  curses  upon  his  own  mad  folly ;  and 
now,  with  almost  woman"'s  tenderness,  implore 
blessings  upon  his  beloved  Eleanor.  At  length, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  once  more  relapsing  into 
apparent  calmness,  he  sat  doAvn  and  wrote  uninter- 
ruptedly for  some  hours. 

"  Towards  da^vn,"  said  Peter,  "  he  summoned 
me  to  the  parlour.  I  found  him  di-essed  for 
travelling.  He  looked  as  pale  as  if  he  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  coffin ;  and  but  for  the  terrible 
wildness  in  his  eye,  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  was  a  living  creature  that  stood  before  me.  He 
beckoned  me  to  approach  him, — but  he  spoke 
so  fast  and  low,  that  for  a  long  time  I  could 
scarcely  understand  his  words.  He  thanked  me 
for  all  my  care  and  kindness;  and  begged  my 
forgiveness  for  the  misery  I  had  endured  from 
his  ungovernable  temper,  which,  however,  should 
not  occasion  me  any  more,  as  he  was  going  abroad 
for  ever — where  no  one  would  know  him  either 
to  care   for    his   love,    or    suffer   by   his  passion. 
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Those  were  his  very  words.  He  then  bade  me 
deliver  this  letter  into  your  hands,  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  departure; — to  consider  every 
thing  in  the  house  as  my  own  when  I  had  paid 
his  debts ; — and  was  going  on,  in  his  way,  to  bid 
me  forget  him,  and  never  mention  his  name,  when 
I  stopped  him,  for  I  could  ^bear  it  no  longer.  He 
gave  me  one  of  his  terrible  frowns;  but  I  was 
past  caring  for  them ;  I  forgot  every  thing  in  the 
world  except  that  he  was  going  away  for  ever,  and 
without  me.  I  went  on  my  knees;  I  prayed  as 
if  I  had  been  praying  for  life,  that  he  would  take 
me  with  him, — I  cared  not  where,  or  how,  so  it 
might  but  be  with  him.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
me,  and  gave  what  he  called,  good  reasons  for  his 
refusal ;  but  they  made  no  impression  on  me.  I 
could  understand  nothing,  except  that  he  was  going 
away  for  ever,  and  without  me.  At  last,  he  grew 
tired  of  talking,  and  commanded  me,  in  his  stern 
way,  to  obey  him,  and  be  silent,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  spoken  the  words,  than  he  repented,  and 
said  in  a  kindly  cheering  tone : — "  Come  Peter, 
let  us  forget  all  this.  I  will  take  another  meal 
under  this  roof,  that  you  may  share  it  with  me. 
You  have  brought  me  many  as  a  servant,  you 
shall  sit  down  with  me  to  this  as  a  friend." 
It  delayed  his  departure  a  little ;  and  I  did  as  he 
bade  me.     All  his  thoughts  seemed  taken  up  with 
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me  and  my  concerns ;  and  he  advised  me  as  calmly 
how  to  do  the  best  for  myself,  as  though  he  had 
been  leaving  home  but  for  a  few  days ; — and  when 
he  rose  up  to  go,  he  looked  as  tenderly  on  me, 
his  poor  old  servant,  as  a  child  might  look  on  his 
father.  "Peter,"  said  he — ^I  shall  never  forget 
these  words — "  Peter,  you  are  one  of  the  few  I 
shall  think  of  on  my  dying  bed.^  And  so  saying, 
he  gave  me  his  hand ;  but  the  hand  of  a  corpse 
could  not  be  colder.  Grief  had  made  me  quite 
apathetic,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  left  the  house, 
and  I  heard  the  shrubbery  gate  close  after  him, 
that  my  right  mind  came  back  to  me,  and  I  awoke, 
as  it  were,  out  of  a  dream.  "  And  now,"^  said  the 
poor  desolate  creature,  "here  is  the  letter,  and 
here  is  the  cottage; — sell  every  thing, — manage 
every  thing  your  own  way, — for  nothing  here  can 
give  me  pleasure  now, — I  have  few  years  to  live  in 
tliis  world,  and  those  I  will  spend  in  seeking  my 
master ; — ^my  dear,  dear  master  !" 

It  was  useless  to  offer  comfort, — for  the  grief  of 
age,  unlike  that  of  youth,  is  obstinate  in  proportion 
to  its  violence.  Fearing  the  effect  of  his  presence 
on  Eleanor,  I  placed  hiim  with  a  friend  in  the 
\allage,  where  I  knew  he  would  receive  sympathy 
and  kindness.  But  sympathy  and  kindness  were 
bestowed  in  vain : — ^he  mourned,  and  would  not  be 
comforted.      To  every  expression  of  consolation 
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that  could  be  addressed  to  him,  he  returned  the 
same  answer,  in  the  same  desolate,  heart-broken 
tone — "  He  is  gone  ! — he  is  gone  !'■  Peter  was 
seventy  years  old,  and  much  travelling,  added  to 
the  constant  watching  and  anxiety  caused  by  his 
wayward,  yet  still  beloved  master,  had  increased 
the  infirmities  induced  by  age.  Grief  completed 
the  work  of  destruction ; — and,  worn  down  to  a 
shadow  in  body,  and  subdued  even  to  childishness 
in  mind,  the  faithful  creature  soon  closed  his 
weary  existence.  He  died  with  his  master's  name 
upon  his  lips ;  and  though  when  we  laid  him 
in  his  grave  many  wept  while  remembering  his 
well  proved  fidelity, — there  were  none  who  did 
not  rejoice  that  his  sufferings  and  sorrows  were 
at  an  end. 

"  And  Everard" — said  Valentine  anxiously,  as 
Percival  ceased  speaking — "what  more  of  him? 
what  became  of  him  ?  where  is  he  ?"" 

You  shall  know  all  that  ]  know  myself, 
replied  Percival,  rising  and  opening  his  scrutoire. 
There  is  the  letter  which  he  left  with  Peter  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure; — it  was  the  last  link 
which  united  his  fate  with  ours ; — the  last  intimation 
we  ever  received  of  his  existence.  Nearly  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  left  the  cottage  ; — and 
whether  he  is  still  wandering  through  the  world, 
the  victim  of  ungovernable  passions,  or  has  long 
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since  gone  down  to  the  grave, — "  young  in  years, 
but  old  in  sorrows," — I  know  not !  Time  has 
softened  the  intense  anxiety  which  once  continually 
harassed  rae ;  and  though  his  memory  still  excites 
melancholy  feeling,  it  is  melancholy  unembittered 
by  remorse.  Peace  be  to  him,  wherever  he  is  ! — 
bitter  indeed  were  the  consequences  of  his  friend- 
ship,— but  they  are  past ;  and  remembering  the 
miseries  he  entailed  upon  himself,  I  have  learned 
to  forget  those  which  he  inflicted  on  me  and  all  I 
loved.  There  is  the  letter,  read  it  aloud.  It  is 
long  since  I  ventured  to  open  it. 

It  was  addressed  to  Eleanor, — and  its  blotted 
pages,  and  distorted  characters,  indicated  too  well, 
what  had  been  the  state  of  the  writeTr''s  mind. 
Some  passages  had  been  traced  with  a  rapidity 
which  had  rendered  them  nearly  illegible : — ^it 
seemed  as  though  the  goaded  feelings  could  not 
allow  the  time  necessary  for  their  expression.  The 
letter  was  as  follows : — 

"Eleanor,  I  obey  you.  To-morrow  I  depart 
for  ever  !  But  yesterday,  I  dreamed  of  spending 
my  life  with  you,  and  separation  from  you  seemed 
worse  than  death  or  even  annihilation ; — to-day  I 
rejoice  that  I  shall  see  you  no  more  !  That  I  shall 
become  again  the  isolated  being  you  once  knew  me. 
WTiy  do  I  rejoice  Eleanor .''     Because  an  houi-  of 
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strength  has  been  given  me,  and  I  shrink  from 
bringing  one  whom  I  love,  within  the  shadow  of  a 
fate,  dark  as  my  own ; — ^because  a  better  spirit  has 
come  over  me,  and  I  can  sacrifice  my  love,  rather 
than  expose  you  to  misery.  Dark  memories  are 
thronging  upon  my  brain  ; — ^but  there  is  one  more 
agonising  than  all, — ^it  is  the  selfish  cruelty  which 
led  me  to  love  you, — to  win  the  heart  of  which 
I  knew  myself  unworthy.  Think  not  of  me,  I 
beseech  you,  as  the  being  who  was  tamed  by  your 
smiles,  brought  back  by  your  influence  to  pure 
and  gentle  feehngs, — as  the  being  you  pitied  and 
restored,  and  loved, — for  then  will  you  cherish 
my  memory ;  and  grief,  and  wasting  sickness,  will 
make  you  their  own  !  Oh,  no,  beloved ! — remember 
me  but  as  the  ensnarer  who  sought  to  unite  light 
with  darkness, — to  snatch  the  flower  from  its  sweet 
home,  and  plant  it  in  a  dark  wilderness,  where 
blight  and  desolation,  alone,  awaited  it.  A  few 
hours  and  I  shall  be  again  a  wanderer, — a  fugitive, 
—a  Cain.  Yes,  Eleanor,  you  have  loved  one  whose 
hand  has  been  raised  against  his  brother  !  The 
hand  that  has  clasped  yours,  has  been  red  with 
blood  !  Memory  goads  me  like  a  fiend  !  Eleanor, 
I  will  expiate  the  sin  of  having  loved  you ; — I  will 
make  myself  so  utterly  vile  in  your  sight,  that  you 
too  shall  rejoice  in  my  banishment, — and  ask  pardon 
of  heaven  for  having  loved  mc.     But  yet  I  swear, 
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neither  hate,  nor  malice,  nor  en\'y,  no,  nor  even 
rivah-y,  ruled  me  when  I  struck  my  brother  to  the 
earth,  and  saw  his  blood  flow  at  my  feet.     It  was 
an  hour  of  revelry; — there  were  joyous  friends, 
and  lights,  and  witching  music  around  us,  when 
the  unhappy  boy  tempted  the  demon  spirit  within 
me ; — ^it  was  but  a  taunting  word, — a  cutting  jest, — 
a  mocking  smile,  that  escaped  him  in  mischievous 
gaiety, — and  in  an  instant — a  weapon  was  in  my 
hand — ^the  taunter  became  my  victim  !     He  reco- 
vered ; — he  yet  lives ; — ^but  remorse  took  possession 
of  my  spirit ; — abhorred  of  man,   and  cursed  of 
God,  I  fled  my  fellows, — and  doomed  myself  to 
perpetual  wanderings.     I  severed  myself  from  my 
species,  as  that  ^•ile  loathsome  thing  which  would 
contaminate  whatsoever  it  touched.       I  immured 
myself  in  solitude,   that  none  but  myself  might 
again  be  the  victim  of  my  passions.     I  became  a 
a  man  of  mystery ;   I  renounced  home  and  name, 
and  kindred,  for  who  would  have  fellowship  with 
a  fraticide .-'     I  was  as  the  weed  rooted  from  the 
bosom  of  society, — as  the  dead  among  the  K^^ng. 
And  such  a  being  dared  to  love  you  ! — to  win  your 
love  in  return ! — ^to  seek   to  make   you   partaker 
of  a  fate  destined  to  misery,  blackened  by  guilt ! 
Eleanor,  I  ask  not  forgiveness ; — I  ask  not  pity  ;^ 
I   ask  you  not  to  forget  the  wrong.     I  ask  you 
only  to   remember   tlie   expiation ; — to-morrow   I 
shall  depart  for  ever  ! 
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"  I  can  leave  you,  Eleanor,  but  oh,  how  shall  I 
bid  you  farewell ! — a  long — an  everlasting  farewell ! 
How  drag  on  to  the  end,  this  weary  weight  of 
existence !  How  endure  this  living  death  !  Years 
must  pass  away  in  wretched  solitude,  and  bring  no 
tidings  of  you.  You  may  be  happy,  and  I  shall  not 
know  it  to  rejoice ; — ^you  may  be  wretched,  and  I 
shall  not  know  it  to  grieve  ! — ^you  may  be  numbered 
with  the  dead,  while  I  may  be  thinking  of  you  as 
one  of  the  living!  Eleanor,  my  injured,  suffering 
Eleanor, — waste  not  your  health  and  strength  in 
thinking  of  me  when  I  am  gone  ; — cherish  not  the 
fatal  memory  of  our  past  intercourse — let  me  when 
in  exile,  have  the  one  consolation  of  believing  that 
I  have  not  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  your  whole 
life ; — that  the  stream  which  has  been  once  embit- 
tered, will  not  flow  bitterly  to  the  end. 

"  For  the  last  time,  and  for  ever,  farewell ! — 
I  have  curbed  the  strong  expression  of  my  own 
feelings,  that  I  might  not  aggravate  yours.  Pray 
for  me,  beloved.  Thus  alone,  may  you  manifest  the 
love  you  bore  me.  Pray  for  me,  my  own  Eleanor, 
for  I  am  not  fit  to  die ; — and  till  death  has  passed 
upon  both,  we  shall  never  meet  again.  Pray  for  me, 
that  this  separation  be  not  eternal.  Eleanor,  there 
is  vengeance  denounced  against  the  murderer ; — 
there  is  another  world  for  retribution,  as  well  as 
reward  ; — in  that  world,  only,  shall  we  meet.  My 
beloved  pray  for  me,  or  how  shall  I  meet  you  there  F^ 
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Valentine  closed  the  letter  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion.  Anxious,  yet  afraid  to  receive 
information,  he  at  length  ventured  to  inquire  of 
Percival — '*  And  how  did  poor  Eleanor  bear  this 
bitter  trial  ?'' 

A  painful  silence  ensued,  and  Valentine  re- 
proached himself  for  having  increased  his  friend's 
agitation.  He  walked  to  the  open  window,  and 
looked  out.  Every  object  that  met  his  eye,  was 
familiar ;  and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  friends 
and  pleasures  with  which  those  objects  had  been 
associated.  The  years  of  his  wanderings  were 
forgotten, — and  he  stood  there,  in  mind  a  man, 
but  in  heart  and  memory  a  boy. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Percival  came  to  his  side. 
"  I  can  now,"  said  he,  "  answer  your  last  question 
respecting  poor  Eleanor.  She  had  loved  hke  a  true 
woman,  and  like  a  true  woman  she  suffered : — 
there  was  no  display ;  no  violence ;  no  romance ; 
no  wilful  brooding  over  the  past ;  no  selfish 
neglect  of  the  present ; — she  was  the  same  self- 
sacrificing  creature  to  the  end.  But  I  who  watched 
over  her  like  an  infant,  perceived  what  none  besides 
could, — that  there  was  an  arrow  quivering  in  her 
heart  which  would  never  be  drawn  forth  in  this 
world.  The  darkness  which  hung  over  the  character 
and  fate  of  Everard,  did  not  destroy  her  love ; — 
it  only  invested  that  love   with  a  loftier,    holier 
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nature.  She  mourned, — but  it  was  for  his  suiferings 
rather  than  her  own ; — that  he  should  be  wretched, 
and  deservedly  wretched,  was  the  reflection  that 
crushed  her  to  the  earth.  She  might  be  said  to 
hve  in  prayer  for  him ;— and  when  a  gleam  of 
real  cheerfulness  occasionally  brightened  her  pallid 
face,  I  knew  it  arose  from  the  humble  hope,  that 
her  prayers  might  one  day  bring  a  blessing  upon 
Everard, — and  that,  in  another  world,  they  might 
meet  in  peace.  But  the  flame  was  too  bright,  too 
intense  for  the  frail  censer  which  contained  it ; — 
and  ere  long,  the  mortal  frame  was  consumed  by 
the  spirit  that  burned  within.'" 

The  Village  Church,  with  its  humble  church 
yard,  was  nearly  opposite  the  window  at  which 
the  two  friends  stood,  and  Valentine's  eye  glanced 
anxiously,  over  the  green  hillocks  and  moss  grown 
monuments  that  marked  the  peaceful  dwellings  of 
the  dead. 

"  She  is  there,*"  said  Percival  ;-»-and  he  covered 
his  face  and  wept ! 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 
I. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 


I. 
Oh  years  have  passed  since  last  we  met, 
And  changed  this  heart  of  mine, 
But  still  I  have  not  ceased  to  grieve 
For  Auld  lang  syne. 

II. 

For  even  when  cherished  friends  are  near, 
And  peace  and  promise  shine. 
There  often  comes  an  aching  thought 
Of  Auld  lang  syne. 

III. 
Then  speak  no  more  of  wayward  deeds 
That  pained  without  design, 
But  think  how  sweet  a  day  was  this 
In  Auld  lang  syne. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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May  blessings  crown  each  coming  year, 
And  oh,  may  peace  be  thine 
When  death  is  near,  and  Life  but  seems 
An  Auld  lang  syne. 

V. 

And  now  a  long  farewell  beloved, 
'Twere  madness  to  repine, — 
But  give  to  day  one  friendly  thought 
To  Auld  lang  syne. 
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II. 

'TIS  NOT  WHEN  THOSE. 


I. 
"Tis  not  when  those  we  love  are  near, 

Their  thoughts  with  our''s  combining, 
When  eyes  in  kindred  glances  meet, 

Like  stars  in  silence  shining, — 
When  hand  in  hand  is  closely  prest. 

And  vow  for  vow  is  spoken — 
Nor  when  affection  most  believes 

Those  vows  will  ne''er  be  broken, — 

II. 
We  feel  a  love  so  deep,  so  pure, 

As  in  the  soul  is  swelling. 
When  kingdoms  wide,  and  wa,ters  vast, 

Are  spread  between  each  dwelling  ; 
As  that  which  glows  in  after  years. 

Alone  by  memory  lighted ; 
The  love — which  absence  hath  not  changed. 

Nor  time  nor  distance  blighted. 
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III. 

WHEN  WE  HAD  PARTED. 


I 
When  we  had  parted,  and  I  knew 

Thy  bark  had  left  the  shore, 
While  years  must  oft  their  length  renew 

Ere  I  should  greet  thee  more  ! — 
I  whispered  in  that  hour, — for  grief 

Deep  in  my  soul  was  set, — 
*'  The  memory  of  our  pleasures  brief 

"  I  seek  now  to  forget." 

II. 

I  mingled  in  the  busy  throng. 

With  gay  and  giddy  air, 
But  ah  ! — ere  I  had  mingled  long 

Remembrance  found  me  there  ! 
I  turned  where  lonely  waters  roll — 

I  sought  the  silent  bower — 
In  vain — ^for  memory  filled  my  soul 

As  morning  dew  the  flower. 
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III. 

Remembrance  !  through  each  evening  dream — 

Each  thought  and  care  by  day — 
Came  flowing  Hke  the  gentle  stream 

That  never  flows  away. 
And  flowing  still,  and  brightening  on, 

Will  this  remembrance  shine — 
'Till— the  dark  years  of  absence  past. 

Once  more  I  greet  thee  mine ! 
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IV. 

A  LOVER'S  FAREWELL. 


We  met  in  love's  morning, 

The  dew  on  each  thought, 
While  just  opened  heart-buds 

The  sweet  treasure  caught  ;- 
We  loved  in  the  noon  day 

Of  Faith's  silent  glow. 
And  our  souls  like  the  sun-ray 

Made  bright  hours  below. 

II. 
I  bid  thee  adieu,  love. 

As  a  captive  the  sun, 
As  thou  wouldst  to  pleasure. 

If  my  life  were  done. 
My  heart  must  resign  thee, 

And  cease  to  regret ; 
But  still  round  the  Ark,  love. 

The  Dove  lingers  yet 
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III. 
Oh  where  in  the  wide  waste 

Of  all  that  I  see, 
Is  the  spot  I  can  rest  on 

While  exiled  from  thee  ! 
Hope — hope  the  heart's  pole-star 

That  only  can  be, — 
My  guide  through  the  desert, 

As  thine  o'er  the  sea. 
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V. 

GIVE  ME  THY  HEART. 


I. 
Give  me  thy  heart  when  the  "moon  shines  bright,*' 
And  bark  and  billow  are  "  dancing  in  light," 
And  thou  think  of  the  land  where  its  silvery  showers 
Are  on  forest,  and  mountain,  and  fields,  and  flowers, 
'Till  Fancy  tire  of  the  single  glow. 
On  the  heaven  above,  and  the  deep  below. 
O  gather  thy  drooping  thoughts  to  thee 
That  Love  may  bind  them  in  one  for  me. 

II. 

Give  me  thy  heart  when  tempests  sleep, 
When  peace  hath  pillowed  its  head  on  the  deep. 
And  calm  and  quiet  the  feelings  he, 
Under  the  sunshine  beamed  from  high ; 
When  the  voice  is  soft — and  the  words  are  few, 
And  every  wish  hath  a  sacred  hue. 
Recall  thy  absent  friend  to  thee. 
And  wing  that  moment  with  prayer  for  me ! 
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VI. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  AGE. 


I. 

Oh,  the  days  of  youth  departed !  the  golden  dreams 

that  stole, 
Of  pleasure  and  of  promise,  m  that  summer  of  the 

soul  I 
Its  love,  that  was  like  music  from  a  far  and  fairy 

land. 
Imparting  deeper  happiness  than  thought  could 

understand. 

11. 

Its  fervency  of  friendship,  its  pure  faith  that  could 
dare 

While  gazing  on  the  eye  beloved,  believe  the  heart 
shone  there ; 

The  health-bloom  of  its  cheek,  and  the  spirit- 
breathing  balm 

Of  its  brow,  that  was  as  rivers  bright,  as  skies  of 
azure  calm ! 
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III. 
Days,  dreams,  and   friends   departed !   love,  joy, 

and  bloom,  no  more  ! 
Hath  neither  earth  nor  heaven  a  spell,  your  spirit 

to  restore  ? 
Or  is  it  doomed  for  mortal  sin,  this  weight  of 

mortal  woe. 
That  only  once  in  human  life,  your  buds  of  beauty 

blow  ? 

IV.  • 

Give,  give  me  back  the  feelings  fresh  that  o'er  my 

heart  then  blew, 
And  let  the  world  be  all  unknown,  and  life  itself 

be  new, — 
And  let  the  Grave  return  again  what  it  hath  torn 

from  me. 
And  I  have  wealth  unequalled  by,  the  treasures 

of  the  sea. 
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VII. 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 


I. 
"  Oh  Woman's  love  is  vain  and  weak 

And  Woman's  faith  is  frail ;" — 
Yes,  so  may  proud  Misanthropes  speak, 

And  Fools  believe  the  tale. 

II. 

Gaze  on  her  cheek, — her  bright  bright  eyes,- 

When  one  beloved  is  near  ! 
'Tis  Love  that  lends  those  dazzling  dyes, — 

Then  does  it  vain  appear  ? 

III. 
And  when  neglect  hath  quenched  the  ray — 

And  that  glowing  cheek  is  pale, 
Gaze  on  them  yet  once  more, — and  say — 

If  Woman's  faith  be  frail. 

IV. 

Man,  may  proclaim  his  bosom's  wrong. 
Pluck,  from  the  wound.  Love's  dart. 

And,  Eagle-Uke,  may  soar  along, 
Still  unsubdued  at  heart. 
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V. 

But  woman — like  the  stricken  Dove, 
Must  flutter — fall — and  die ; — 

No  eye  may  see  her  blighted  love, — 
No  ear  receive  her  sigh. 

VI. 

Oh  Woman  !  but  in  weakness  strong. 
In  sufi*ering,  only,  brave  ! — 

Watching,  and  tears,  to  thee  belong,- 
And  silence,— and  the  Grave  ! — 
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Go !  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  return  ! 

Your  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  bum ; 

•  ••••• 

Alas  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain. 

Crabbe. 


The  young  gentleman  to  whose  performances 
this  paper  will  be  devoted,  had  the  misfortune,  in 
very  early  life,  to  discover  that  he  was  a  genius 
(a  piece  of  knowledge  which  most  of  us  acquire 
before,  and  lose  after  we  arrive  at  years  of  discre- 
tion ;)  and,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he 
very  soon  began  to  train  as  a  hterary  character. 
*'  Link  by  link  the  mail  was  made,""  appears  to  have 
been  his  governing  motto ;  for  he  wisely  determined 
to  be  great  amongst  little  things  and  little  people, 
before  he  made  his  debut  among  great  ones.  He 
accordingly  commenced  his  career  by  reading  every 
new  novel — sporting  every  new  opinion — circulating 
the  cant  of  the  most  common-place  critics — and 
adopting  the  pet  phrases  of  the  worst  periodicals. 

"  This  paper,  as  also  the  Arria,  the  Military  Spectacle,  and 
the  Song  of  the  Hindoo  Women,  contained  in  these  volumes, 
appeared  originally  in  Mr.  Alaric  Watts'?  Literary  Souvemr. 
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He  wrote  in  all  the  Albums,  far  and  near,  original 
verses  on  those  original  subjects,  "  Forget  me  not," 
and  "Remember  me;*" — ^recommended  books  to 
very  young  ladies,  (kindly  aiding  their  judgments 
in  the  discovery  of  fine  passages)  ;— quoted  whole 
lines  of  Moore,  and  half  lines  of  Byron,  during 
the  intervals  of  a  ball  supper; — spoke  Italian, 
knew  a  little  of  Spanish,  and  played  on  the  German 
flute ; — was  a  regular  lounger  at  libraries ;— could 
recognise  authors  by  their  style : — 

Had  seen  Sir  Walter's  head,  Lord  Byron's  hat, 
And  once  with  Southey's  wife's  third  cousin  sat; — 

was  the  oracle  of  the  tea-table  on  every  tea-table 
subject ;  and  the  arbitrator  of  all  feminine  disputes, 
respecting  flowers  and  ribbons.  The  ladies  (pecu- 
liarly happy  in  their  efforts  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  spoiled)  flattered  him  without  mercy  ;  some  for 
his  pretty  face,  and  others  for  his  pretty  verses ; 
whilst  he,  not  to  be  outdone  in  folly  and  affectation, 
wrote  acrostics  for  them,  collected  seals,  invented 
mottos,  drew  patterns,  cut  out  likenesses,  made 
interest  with  his  bookseller  for  the  loan  of  the  last 
new  novel, — and  proved  himself,  in  all  points, 
"  a  most  intere«dng  young  man." 

These,  it  is  true,  were  follies,  but  follies  never- 
theless, which  a  youth  of  even  real  talent  might 
give  into  for  two  years,  and  be  none  the  worse,  if 
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at  the  end  of  those  two  years  he  discarded  them 
for  ever.  But  it  was  not  so  with  our  present  hero. 
Tired  of  the  confined  sphere  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  moved,  and  the  little  greatnesses  by  which 
he  had  hitherto  distinguished  himself — from  the 
bud  of  his  former  insignificance  he  suddenly  burst 
forth  into  the  glories  of  full-blo^\Ti  authorship.  In 
an  evil  hour  (for  his  publisher)  he  favoured  the 
world  with  a  small  volume  of  amatory  poems, 
which  by  no  means  raised  his  fame  with  that  large 
portion  of  society,  who  think  that  human  life  was 
intended  for  more  important  purposes  than  kissing 
and  crying ;  and  that  rational  beings  have  something 
else  to  do  than  frisk  hke  lambs,  or  coo  like 
doves.  As  a  "  young  author,'^  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  very  ^vrong  to  have  been  reasonable,  or, 
to  use  his  mother's  phrase,  "like  other  people;'' 
and  he  accordingly  adopted,  all  those  eccentricities 
and  affectations  by  which  little  geniuses  endeavour 
to  make  themselves  appear  great.  He  became 
possessed  (as  if  by  magic)  of  nerves  and  sensibilities, 
and  "  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,'"  and  "  feelings 
all  too  delicate  for  use."  and,  unable  of  course,  to 
endure  any  society  but  that  of  persons  as  refined 
and  intellectual  as  himself.  Then  came  "  my 
study : — a  repository  of  htter  and  literature, 
studiously  rfwarranged  for  effect !  Books,  plays, 
pictures,  newspapers,  magazines,  &c.  covering  the 
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table  and  chairs,  in  most  elaborate  confusion  ! 
The  large  massy  business-like  looking  desk,  not 
merely  loaded,  but  stuffed  beyond  the  power 
of  shutting,  with  MSS. ; — "my  proofs"'"'  so  acci- 
dentally scattered  about  the  floor; — and  letters 
from  "  my  literary  friends,"'"'  left  open  on  the  table 
with  so  much  careless  care; — and  the  heaps  of 
well-worn  pens ; — and  the  spattered  inkstand ; — 
and  the  busts  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare ; — and  the 
real  skull  stuck  between  bouquets  of  artificial 
flowers ; — and  the  pea-green  walls  hung  round 
with  portraits  of  living  poets ; — and  the  chimney- 
piece  covered  with  "  contributions  from  my  female 
friends;"'''  and  all  the  thousand  theatrical  affecta- 
tions, by  which  the  Tom  Thumbs  of  literature 
strive  to  hide  their  native  diminutiveness !  And 
then  the  late  hours, — (because  Milton  recommends 
lonely  watching,  and  Schiller  wrote  his  tragedies 
in  the  night,) — as  our  "  young  author""  can  do 
nothing  in  the  day-time  for  "  domestic  annoyances,"'"' 
and  he  never  joins  the  dinner-table,  because  the 
"children  are  so  disgusting,"'"'  but  dines  upon 
"one  dry  biscuit  and  a  single  glass  of  wine;"'"' 
and  drinks  coffee  for  three  hours  afterwards, 
because  it  is  "  the  only  intellectual  beverage  ;"'"' — 
and  "  composes  aloud  in  his  own  room,"'"'  (when  he 
has  any  neighbours  in  the  next) ;  and  "  prepares 
himself  for  conversation  ;"'"'  and  dislikes  "  feminine 
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babble;"  and  "endures  mirth  rather  than  enjoys 
it,""  as  his  "  dancing  days  are  over,""  etc.  etc.  etc. 
Then  comes  the  climax : — the  pale  and  languid 
looks  in  pubUc ; — the  "  melancholy  smile ;" — the 
little  dry  delicate  cough,  just  to  indicate  "  con- 
sumptive tendencies  ;"^ — the  alarm  of  mothers  and 
matrons  lest  "  his  genius  should  kill  him ;""  and 
the  declarations  of  the  young  ladies,  that  he  is 
"■  more  mteresting  than  ever  !""  Well !  it  is  certainly 
a  fine  thing  to  be  a  "  young  author  r  But  he 
shall  now  speak  for  himself,  in  his  own  memoranda, 
a  few  of  which  are  here  transcribed  from  his  pocket- 
book  ;  and  to  those  who  may  think  this  sketch  of 
ineffable  pupp^dsm  a  caricature,  I  only  say — 
lisez  et  croyez  ! 

"  Mem  : — <  Determined,'  as  Bub  Doddington 
says,  '  to  make  some  sort  of  figure  in  life  ;■"  what 
it  will  be  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  I  must  look 
round  me  a  little  and  consult  my  friends,  but  some 
figure  I  am  resolved  to  make. 

"  Mem : — Miserable  thing  for  genius  to  be 
bom  either  after  or  before  the  age  capable  of 
appreciating  it,  as  the  chances  of  distinction 
diminish  in  exact  proportion  to  the  numbers  who 
have  already  acquired,  and  the  numbers  who  are 
now  seeking  to  acquire  it. — Eminent  dead  authors 
ought  decidedly  to  be  forgotten,  and  eminent 
living  ones  to  give  over  writing,  to  leave  room  iar 
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rising  *  men."*  Young  authors  generally  treated 
with  gross  injustice  by  their  elder  contemporaries, 
who  dread  being  eclipsed.  Public  a  great  tyrant — 
unable  to  discover  the  violets  of  promise  for  the 
leaves  of  obscurity  (to  introduce  this  figure  in 
conversation  to-night);  determined  to  distinguish 
myself  in  some  way  or  other  inmiediately. 

"  Mem  ; — To  read  over  the  Old  Essayists,  in 
order  to  see  whether  something  may  not  be  stolen 
from  them  and  dressed  up  again — perfectly  bene- 
volent, since  no  one  reads  them  now — have  been 
most  dreadfully  overpraised.  Pray  what  are  the 
the  'Spectators,'  the  '  Tatlers'  'the  'Idlers,'  the 
'  Ramblers,'  and  all  the  rest  of  those  old-world 
things,  but  collections — 

Of  tame  trite  truths,  correct  and  common-place  ? 

The  present,  decidedly,  the  golden  age  of  intellect. 
Heard  yesterday,  there  were  six  poets  in  *  *  *  *  * 
besides  myself;  the  eldest  not  twenty-one  ! 

"  Mem  : — Agreed  to  contribute  all  the  poetry 
for  the  *  *  *  Magazine ;  to  write  theatrical  critiques 
for  the  New  Whig  Paper ;  and  employ  the  odds 
and  ends  of  my  time  on  a  Tragedy-subject, 
either  the  Burning  of  Rome,  or  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar. — Z.  says  I  have  very  tragical  turn  of 
thought. — Astonishing  hoAv  Z.  improves  upon 
acquaintance ! 
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"  Mem : — Wrote  yesterday  six  Sonnets  in 
imitation  of  Milton's  best — ^found  it  very  easy. 
Parodied  '  Auld  Robin  Gray  f  and  gave  the 
'  Impro\'isatrice''  a  regular  cutting  up — ^perfectly 
infamous  for  a  woman  to  \mte,  and  write  well ; 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  reading  what  men  write. 
Shall  make  a  point  of  abusing  every  clever  book 
written  by  a  woman. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fetigued,  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead ! 

Wearied  and  overwhelmed  with  interruptions. 
Alas  !  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  literary  life ! 
Must  positively  make  some  regulations  to  prevent 
such  encroachments.  Like  Alfieri,  open  no  letters 
of  which  I  do  not  know  the  hand-writing.  Write 
over  my  study  door,  *  Time  is  my  estate ;'  deny 
myself  to  morning  callers;  and  make  my  sister 
answer  all  notes. 

"  Mem : — Luncheons,  except  of  dry  biscuits, 

fatal  to  intellectual  exertions;  bottled  porter  the 

best  beverage  for  a  literary  man  ;  roasted  mutton, 

i  taken  in  small  portions,  the  best  food  to  compose 

after. 

"  Mem  : — Pensive,  a  good  epithet  to  apply  to 
the  evening  star. 

"  Mem : — To  beware  of  praising  too  much  or 
[too  often :  risked  my  character  the  other  day  by 
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speaking  well  of  B.'s  poems.  Must  remember  that 
it  is  more  creditable  to  a  person's  taste  to  discover 
a  fault  than  a  beauty.  Shenstone  said,  good 
taste  and  good-nature  were  always  united — meant 
fastidiousness. 

"  Mem : — To  appear  at  Monday's  ball  without  a 
neckcloth  ;  to  order  an  amethyst-coloured  waistcoat ; 
Avear  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  sportbad  spirits  during 
the  next  week. 

"  Mem : — To  fall  in  love  without  loss  of  time  : 
deep  blue  downcast-looking  eyes,  not  vulgarly 
happy, — 'fond  faint  smile,"* — 'brow  of  alabaster;"* — 
must  celebrate  her  under  the  name  of  Laura ;  my 
own  (of  course)  Petrarch. 

"  Mem : — '  Wood- wail  ;"* — '  wifeless  ;"* — '  doubled 
echoes  ;"* — '  my  heart"'s  queen  ;' — '  last  benefit  last 
sorrow  ;"* — &c.  8ec.  Phrases  culled  from  old  poems, 
to  introduce  judiciously  in  my  own.  To  bear  this 
in  mind  whilst  reading  the  old  poets,  in  order  to 
read  them  to  profit. 

"  Mem  : — Mrs.  Radcliffe"'s  '  Italian,"*  vol.  i. 
p.  173,  contains  a  passage  which  may  be  turned 
into  some  touching  Stanzas. 

"  Mem  : — To    annihilate    Wordsworth    in    an 

article,  and  offer  my  Autograph  to  Mr.  for 

his  collection. 

"  Mem  ; — To  get  a  '  Walker''s  Rhyming  Dic- 
tionaiy  ;' — no  degradation  : — Byron  used  one  con- 
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stantly.  His  <  Dream,""  by  the  way,  strikingly 
resembles  my  *  Vision,'  received  with  so  much 
applause  at  our  '  Juvenile  Literary  Society,' 
myself  in  the  chair. 

"  Mem  : — Determined  to  send  Blackwood  no 
more  articles,  particularly  as  he  has  inserted  none 
of  the  last  six ;  and  told  Z.  it  would  be  better  to 
bind  me  to  some  good  thriving  trade !  A  trade  ! 
bind  myself  to  some  little,  low,  paltry,  sordid, 
shilling-scraping,  penny-saving  occupation,  which 
would  be  as  a  benumbing  blight  upon  all  the  powers 
of  my  mind  !  There  is  madness  in  the  thought ! 
Suppose  Shakspeare  had  taken  his  relation's  advice, 
and  continued  a  wool-comber,  where  had  been  the 
world's  poet  ?  No  !  fired  by  this  glorious  example, 
I  will  calmly  and  proudly  pursue  the  bent  of  my 
genius  and  inclination ;  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
midnight  lamp,  shall  find  me  at  my  studies  !  I 
will  write,  though  none  may  read;  I  will  print, 
though  none  may  purchase;  and  if  the  world's 
neglect  canker  my  young  spirit,  and  studious  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  *  sickly  my  brow  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,'  till,  like  '  Chatterton,  the 
marvellous  boy,'  I  sink  into  an  early  and  untimely 
grave  ! — ^how  small  the  sacrifice  :  How  glorious 
the  reward  !  when  the  world  for  which  I  toiled 
becomes  sensible  of  its  injustice  !  and  the  marble 
monument  and  laurelled  bust 
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"  Mem : — Though  prevented  finishing  the  above 
peroration  by  the  forcible  entrance  of  two  villanous 
duns — a  tailor  and  a  washerwoman — ^may,  never- 
theless, introduce  it  as  a  soliloquy  in  my  tragedy ; 
for  it  possesses  much  of  the  sweep  and  swell  of 
Burke." 

But  trusting  that  the  reader  is  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  foregoing  specimens  of  folly 
and  foppery,  I  here  close  the  Young  Author's 
Memorandum-book . 


DAVID  LAMENTING  OVER  ABSALOM. 


But  the  King  covered  his  face,  and  the  King  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  O  my  son  Absalom,  O  Absalom  my  son,  my  son  ! 
And  Joab  came  into  the  house  to  the  King,  and  said,  thou 
hast  declared  this  day,  that  thou  regardest  neither  Princes 
nor  Servants,  for  this  day  I  perceive,  that  if  Absalom  had 
lived,  and  all  we  had  died  this  day,  then  it  had  pleased  thee 
welL 

The  Secokd  Book  or  SAmrsi.. 


I. 
My  Absalom  !     I  could  have  borne 

My  Army's  loss,  my  People's  woe. 
My  Nobles'  and  my  Captains'  scorn. 

Far  better  than  thy  overthrow  ! 
O  what  are  they  compared  \sith  thee  ! 
Not  one  of  them  is  son  to  me, 
Not  one  hath  grown  beneath  my  eye. 
To  manhood,  up  from  infanev. 
Not  one  upon  my  aged  breast 
Hath  leaned,  caressing,  and  caressed, 
Not  one  hath  cost  me  secret  tears, 
A  father's  hopes,  a  father's  fears, — 
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Oh  Absalom  !     I  could  have  borne 
My  Army's  loss,  my  People's  woe. 

My  Nobles'  and  my  Captains'  scorn. 
Far  better  than  thy  overthrow. 

II. 

They  tell  me  of  thy  passions  strong, 

They  call  thee  my  rebellious  one,— 
I  know,  that  thou  hast  wrought  me  wrong, 

I  only  feel^  thou  wert  my  son  ! 
Living,  thou  hadst  my  frequent  ire. 
The  monarch  overcame  the  Sire, 
And  oh,  perchance  thy  spirit  free 
Was  checked  too  oft,  too  hastily ; 
Or  flattery  blinded  with  its  ray, — 
Or  evil  counsel  lured  astray, — 
Or  sorcery  made  my  princely  youth 
A  traitor  to  his  early  truth ; — 
Whate'er  the  cause, — I  could  have  borne 

My  Army's  loss,  my  People's  woe. 
My  Nobles'  and  my  Captains'  scorn, 

Far  better  than  thy  overthrow. 

III. 
And  thou  hast  died  as  "  dies  the  fool  I" 

And  now  within  a  traitor's  grave. 
Sleeps  one,  o'er  empire  born  to  rule. 

My  son,  "  my  beautiful,  my  brare  !" 
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Oh  I  must  mourn  thee, — ^none  beside 
Speak  or  remember  but  to  chide ; 
They  know  not,  that  a  father's  heart 
Must  slowly  from  his  child  depart ; 
Nor  know  they,  how  it  can  forget 
His  years  of  later  crime,  and  yet 
Retain  with  fond  and  fervent  truth. 
Sweet  records  of  his  early  youth : — 
Oh  thus  with  me, — my  son  !  my  son  ! 
My  cherished,  yet  my  rebel  one, 
My  Absalom  ! — I  could  have  borne 

My  Army''s  loss,  my  People's  woe, 
My  Nobles'  and  my  Captains'  scorn. 

Far  better  than  thy  overthrow. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 


There  is  a  rapture  by  the  lonely  shore — 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 


Braov. 


I. 

How  oft  enchanted  have  I  stood 

Gazing  on  forest,  field,  and  flood ; 

Or  on  the  busy  breathing  vale, 

With  hamlet  gemmed,  and  turret  pale, 

Ne'er  dreaming  till  another  hour, 

That  more  of  beauty,  more  of  power, 

Than  earth,  in  stream,  vale,  wood,  or  tower. 

Could  boast  her  own, — existed  still 

In  one  resplendent  \nsion ; — till 

That  moment  when  I  mutely  bent 

O'er  thee — Imperial  Element  ! 
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II. 
I  saw  them,  or  in  shade  or  sun, 
Thy  armies  of  dark  waves  roll  on, — 
In  fierce'hess  and  in  strength  they  bore 
Their  plumed  heads, — till  upon  the  shore 
Each  thundered,  and  was  seen  no  more ! 
But  still,  where'er  the  glancing  eye 
Spanned  the  wide  sweep  of  sea  and  sky. 
Yet  other  plumes  were  bright  in  air, — 
Yet  other  hosts  were  gathering  there, — 
To  seek  their  brethren  on  the  shore, 
Like  them  to  thunder  and  be  seen  no  more  ! 

III. 
Yet  once  I  saw  thee  in  a  mood 
So  gentle,  smiling,  and  subdued, 
That  scarcely  might  a  streamlet  lie 
More  calm  beneath  a  summer  sky. 
The  winds  were  sleeping  on  thy  breast. 
The  distant  billows  were  at  rest— 
And  every  breaker  fierce  no  more 
Just  sparkled,  and  then  kissed  the  shore ; 
And  where  thy  far-off  waters  swell, 
A  meek  and  trembling  radiance  fell ; 
For  like  a  virgin  spirit,  stood 
The  crescent  moon  above  thy  flood—- 
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And  snowy  clouds  around  her  stole. 
Like  dreams  upon  a  youthful  soul ! 

IV. 

Who  then  that  saw  thee,  Giant  King, 

So  silent,  and  so  slumbering. 

Had  dreamed  that  once  thy  waters  ran 

O'erwhelming  every  haunt  of  man  ? 

That  sun  and  star  long  rose  and  set. 

And  found  a  waste  of  waters  yet, 

And,  but  for  one  small  sacred  Ark, 

Beheld  no  Hving  thing  to  mark 

This  world,  as  their  bright  sister  Earth, 

Called  into  being  e^er  their  birth. 

V. 

'Tis  past ! — thy  billowy  pride  no  more 

May  sweep  beyond  the  girdling  shore  ! 

'Tis  past  ! — Thy  mountain  waves  still  rage. 

But  at  their  Maker's  word  assuage ; 

And  meek,  and  trembling  as  a  little  child. 

At  his  command  art  thou — the  wonderful !  the  wild ! 


EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS. 


Not  every  bud  that  blows 
Shall  bloom  into  a  flower. 

Not  every  hope  that  grows 
Shall  have  a  prospering  hour- 

A  blight,  the  bud  may  sever, 

The  hope  be  quenched  for  ever. 

In  every  joy  there  lurks 

An  impulse  of  decay, 
With  silent  speed  it  works, 

WhUe  all  around  is  gay ; 
E're  yet  we  dream  of  ruin, 
The  breach  is  past  renewing. 


When  we  contemplate  man  in  childhood  and 
in  youth,  surrendering  his  heart  to  every  impulse, 
absolutely  wild  with  hope  and  happiness,  and  view 
him  again  in  age,  still,  severe,  and  selfish,  we 
might  fancy  him  a  being  of  another  planet  and 
a  different  species;  or  suppose,  that  his  heart 
had  undergone  a  moral  ossification.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  seem  to  change  so  materially  in  our 
understandings,  as  in  our  affections.      The  heart 
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grows  old : — the  feelings  lose  their  young  strength 
and  beauty,  and  falling  from  us  one  by  one,  like 
autumn  leaves,  leave  nothing  to  brave  the  storms 
of  wintry  age,  but  deserted  branches  and  a  decaying 
trunk.  How  few  of  those  attachments  formed 
when  the  heart  is  all  warmth,  trustingness,  and 
promise,  ever  mature  in  after-life !  How  many 
once  flourishing  friendships  have  been  choked  by 
the  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  are  now 
forgotten  like  the  tales  and  songs  of  infancy  !  Alas  ! 
of  those  dreams,  which  all  of  sensibility  must  dream, 
of  those  fair  fancies  which  "  rise  in  the  mists  of  the 
morning"" — how  few,  how  very  few  there  are,  which 
do  not  "  dissolve  in  the  noon  day  sun  !"" 

And  yet,  romantic  and  evanescent  as  these  first 
friendships  generally  are,  how  warmly  do  we  prize 
their  memories !  Even  men  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service  of  the  world,  love  to  retrace  their 
visions,  and  remember  them  with  the  single  regret 
that  they  can  return  no  more.  Their  thoughts 
linger  round  them  as  though  they  were  memorials 
of  the  dead, — and  like  exiles  v/ho  have  gained  a 
last  eminence,  they  look  back  with  tears  on  the 
beloved  scenes  they  have  left  for  ever. 

Many  circumstances  account  for  the  evanescence 
of  these  early  attachments.  They  are  mostly 
characterised  by  such  intensity,  that  every  step 
in  their  progress  silently  accelerates  their  decay. 
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Again — the  Being  to  whom  exclusive  regard  is 
alone  due,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  given  to  another, 
and  therefore  death,  absence,  or  estrangement,  are 
made  the  ministers  of  his  providence  to  drive  the 
hearts  from  their  Eden,  and  for  ever  prevent  their 
return.  And  again, — if  young  hearts  are  warm, 
young  heads  are  weak,  and  these  romantic  attach- 
ments ener\'ate,  instead  of  strengthening  the  mind  ; 
they  indispose  it  for — 

The  common  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds, 
.  A  wisdom, — fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

Time  is  trifled  away  in  the  expression  of  ardent 
feehng,  and  feeling  itself  is  gradually  worn  out 
by  too  continual  excitement.  In  many  instances, 
the  natural  fickleness  of  youth  prevails ; — the 
ardour  of  affection  dies,  they  *'know  not  how,"" 
and  at  last,  the  friendship  passes  away,  they 
**  mark  not  where."" — In  other  cases,  when  the 
characters  mutually  develope,  the  parties  discover, 
that  they  have  been  mutually  self-deceived. 

Intercourse  with  the  world  teaches  us  to  di\ade 

*our  affections,  and  to  estimate  more  correctly,  the 

relative  value  of  persons  and  things  ! — Our  thoughts 

become  more  practical,  and  our  lives  more  useful ; 

we   reflect  more   on  what  we    see,    less    on    what 
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we  feel,  and  observe  occurrences,  instead  of 
analysing  emotions.  We  expect  less  from  the 
future,  and  are  better  contented  with  the  present ; 
our  minds  have  fewer  images,  and  more  ideas, — 
our  friendships  are  rather  connections  growing  out 
of  circumstances,  than  attachments  springing  from 
inclination ; — in  short,  we  learn  to  endure  mediums, 
and  rest  satisfied  with  mediocrities. 

But  unless  we  are  accompanied  by  other  than 
mere  worldly  principles,  our  transition  from  youth 
to  age  will  be  dreary  and  desolate ; — and  no  one 
will  deny,  that  the  selfishness  and  apathy  which 
too  often  mark  the  decline  of  life,  are  far  deadher 
evils,  than  the  romantic  fervour,  or  even  the  follies 
and  faults  of  youth. 


LINES 

WRITTEN    D14DER    AN    ENGBAVING    OF    CANOVa's 
STATUE    OF    HOPE. 


She  doth  shew 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few. 

Spenseb. 


I. 
When  1  was  young  thy  visions  spread 

O'er  earth  the  radiant  hues  of  heaven ; 
Thy  smiles  were  beAcon-lights  that  led, 
Thy  promises  like  manna  fed, 

But  fell  from  mom  to  even ; — * 
Where  are  they  now,  false  spirit  say  ? 
Smile,  vision,  promise, — where  are  they  ? 


•  Alluding  to  the  manna  given  to  the  Israelites,  and  which 
fell  but  once  a  day. 
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II. 

I  bowed  to  Love, — thy  flattering  tongue 
Its  pathway  strewed  with  thornless  flowers ; 

I  followed  Glory, — and  you  sung 

Of  trophies,  with  my  fame-wreaths  hung, 
High  deeds,  and  peaceful  hours ; — 

Where  are  they  now,  false  spirit  say  ? 

Fame-wreaths,  and  flowers,  oh,  where  are  they  ? 

III. 
When  life  fled  fast,  my  heart  grew  cold, — 

And  grief  and  sickness  pressed  me  sore. 
Thou,  ever  busy,  ever  bold. 
Still,  still,  thy  honied  falsehoods  told 

Of  brighter  hours  in  store ; — 
Alas  !  the  grief  and  sickness  stay, 
Those  brighter  hours, — ah  !  where  are  they  ? — 

IV. 

So  farewell  Hope  !  I'll  trust  no  more 
Thy  seeming  love,  thy  winning  wiles. 

Thy  rainbow-radiance,  that  when  o''er — 

Leaves  darkness  darker  than  before, — 
Grief  sadder  for  thy  smiles ; 

Thou  fair  false  spirit !  speed  away — 

I  ask  but  Peace  and  Rest,  alas !  and  where  are  theyf 


LINES 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL    ROSE    GATHERED   AT    THE    CLOSE 
OF    THE    YEAR. 


So  &des,  so  languishes,  grows  dim  aiid  dies. 
All  that  the  world  is  proud  of. 

WORDSWORXH. 


I. 

Fair  Flower  !     The  last  and  brightest 

Left  of  the  summer-store, 
Mine  eye,  thou  more  delightest. 

Than  all  that  bloomed  before. 

II. 
The  autumn  winds  are  sighing 

Round  summer'^s  lonely  bowers,— ^ 
And  heavy  mists  are  lying, 

On  faded  leaves  and  flowers : — 

III. 
Yet,  is  thy  beauty  glowing 

With  coronal  of  dew. 
And  I  would  leave  thee  growing, 

Unplucked,  unwished  for  too  ,•— 
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IV. 

But  soon  would  winter  hoary 

HUs  icy  finger  lay, 
Even  on  thy  lingering  glory, 

And  leave  thee  to  decay. 


Emblem  of  human  pleasure  ! 

Thy  bloom  will  fade  with  me ; 
Emblem  of  memory's  treasure  ! 

Thy  fragrance  deathless  be. 


TO  A  FRIEND  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 


Oh  'tis  the  curse  of  absence,  that  our  love 
Becomes  too  sad,  too  tender,  too  profound, 
Towards  all  our  fiu"-off  friends. 

WiLSOK. 


Soul  of  my  sun-bright  hour  ! 

Star  of  my  twilight  thought ! 
Sweet  light  of  Fancy'^s  bower 

Whence  hath  thy  spell  been  caught  ? 

II. 

Thou  Iris  of  my  heart, 

When  sorrow's  storms  came  on ; 
Thou  brightest  ray  that  heaven  could  dart 

When  all  those  storms  were  gone. 

III. 
Flower  of  a  fairy  kind  ! 

Faith's  spirit  is  in  thee ; 
It  broke  not  with  the  passing  wind, 

And  bending,  turned  to  me  ! 
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TO    A    FRJJSND    LEAVING    ENGLAND. 


Many  have  wooed  thy  smile, 
And  many  spoke  thy  praise ; 

A  train  that  sported  gaily,  while 
They  felt  thy  summer  blaze. 

V. 

Each  promise  fond  and  gay, 
Hear — ^but  believe  not  soon ; 

Where  are  the  dews  of  yesterday  ? 
Where  the  bright  clouds  of  noon  ? 

VI. 

A  quenchless  light  wilt  thou 
In  one  heart's  temple  keep ; 

There,  memory  with  her  vestal  vow- 
Will  wake — but  waking  weep. 


SEPARATION. 


We  part !  and  even  this  agonizing  hour 
When  love  first  feels  its  own  o'erwhelming  power. 
Shall  soon  to  memory's  fixed  and  tearful  eye. 
Seem  almost  happiness, — for  thou  wert  nigh ! 

Felicia  Heuans, 


If,  when  we  part,  there  be  no  tear,  no  sigh. 

If  the  lip  only  quiver,  and  the  kiss 

Be  long  and  cold  as  that  we  give  the  dying, — 

Oh !  do  not  blame  me  ! — I  will  place  thee,  love. 

Within  my  bosom's  chamber,  still  and  deep, 

As  rests  my  mother,  in  her  home  of  death  ! 

Thine  vnW  not  be  a  name  to  slumber ; 

For  it  will  wake  at  every  step  to  meet  me — 

Every  sound,  and  breath,  will  bring  it. — Oh  !  my 

friend  ! 
All  that  would  win  its  way  into  my  heart, 
Must  come  and  speak  of  thee. 


RE-UNION. 


Intensity  and  peace  alike  combined. 

Lloyd. 


I  WOULD  one  hour  might  have  its  life  again 
In  which  earth  had  no  portion ; — 
It  was  the  full  communion  of  the  soul 
When  every  thought  became  a  living  spirit. 
There  was  no  sound,  but  the  sweet  sigh  of  love 
Breathed  from  both  hearts,  trembling  like  summer- 
waves; 
The  glances  of  each  eye  like  kindred  beams 
Mingled,  and  shone  in  silence, — they  were  speech. 


WRITING  A  LOVE  TALE. 


The  vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess  ;  pure,  pure  idolatry  ; — 
God  amend  us,  God  amend  !  we  are  much  out  o'the  way. 

Shakspeake. 


When  a  voutli  of  little  more  than  sixteen,  I 
had  obtained  much  distinction  in  my  own  set, 
which  consisted  of  four  persons  besides  myself, 
by  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  I  wrote 
rhymes  on  all  subjects,  and  produced  essays 
on  "  Pride,''  "  Indolence,"  "  Humanity,"  and 
the  like.     These  from  time  to  time  "  graced  the 

columns"   of    the Weekly    Advertiser,    and 

were  much  admired  by  all  who  read  them. 
Many  a  young  lady  cut  them  out  of  the  newspaper, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  amongst  her  frills  and 
ribbons ;  and  one  or  two  honoured  me  so  far  as  to 
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paste  them  in  a  small  brown  paper  book,  made  for 
the   purpose.       Let  no   fair   reader    start   at    the 
vulgarity  of  the  plan : — ^in  those  days,   Albums, 
like  veils,  were  a  distinction.     At  length,  I  longed 
to   shine   in   more   elaborate   composition, — to  be 
read  by  readers  of  finer  taste, — to  obtain  admiration 
of  a  more  public  nature  than  I  had  yet  acquired 
by  my  three  page  essays,  which  commenced  with 
a  definition,    and  closed    with  a  comparison ;    or 
by  my  lines  to   "  Delia,''   a    "  Dead  Lamb,"  or 
the  "  Moon."     I  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
ambition  to  write  a  Love  Tale — a  real  Love  Tale, 
that  should  make,  when  finished,  a  very  elegant 
sentimental  looking  volume,  and  beguile  fair  ladies 
of  sighs  and  sixpences,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  my  heart  and  pocket.      No  sooner  imagined, 
than  in  imagination  effected.     A  month's  pocket 
money  went  for  the  purchase  of  pens  and  paper, 
the  best  paper,  and  the  best  pens,  (Love  in  those  days 
was  always  in  my  mind  associated  with  gilt  edge,) 
my  desk  was  re-lined,  and  the  outside  polished ; — 
a  capacious  black  leather  folio  was  purchased  to 
receive   the   MSS. — red  tape  to  tie  each  chapter 
separately, — and    two    new    pen-knives,    one    for 
erasing,  and  the  other  for  mending  pens. 

To  find  a  study  was  the  next  _  concern.  I 
remember  debating  long  between  the  rival  claims 
of  a  lumber  closet  with  a  sky-hght,  and  an  old 
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summer-house,  the  door  of  which  was  off  the 
hinges,  and  the  windows  minus  of  glass,  excepting 
four  panes,  which  were  badly  cracked.  Never- 
theless, the  summer-house  carried  the  day.  It 
was  in  the  garden; — it  was  covered  with  ivy; — 
it  looked  ruinous,  alias  poetical  and  picturesque. 
Then  ensued  the  delights  of  contriving,  of 
revolving  ways  and  means  ;^-of  getting  up 
to  put  them  in  practice; — ^the  delight,  the 
unspeakable  delight,  of  propping  the  door, — and 
patching  the  windows,  and  whitewashing  the  walls, 
and  stopping  the  rat  holes!  Then  followed 
the  furnishing;  a  matter  requiring  greater  con- 
sideration than  such  as  depended  entirely  upon 
my  own  skill  and  perseverance.  At  last,  this  too 
was  achieved.  By  dint  of  exploring — ^begging — 
borrowing,  and  occasionally  stealing,  the  summer- 
house  was  furnished, — rather  an  equivocal  term  I 
admit,  since  the  chair  was  rheumatic  in  the  joints, 
and  the  table  fastened  to  the  wall  on  account  of  a 
a  slight  deficiency  of  leg.  These  were  trifles. 
Buffbn,  I  remembered,  spent  the  better  part  of 
fifty  years  in  a  study  which  contained  only  a  single 
chair,  a  table,  his  desk,  and  a  print  of  Newton, 
hanging  opposite  to  him.  Now  the  accommodations 
of  my  study  were,  at  least,  equal  to  those  of  his, 
and  its  ornaments  far  superior,  for  I  had  portraits 
of  dogs  and  horses,  besides  caricatures  innumerable, 
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pasted  upon  the  walls,  not  to  mention  all  my  own 
poetry  and  essays.  I  never  recollect  being  so 
thoroughly  happy  as  during  the  week  which  these 
preparations  occupied.  It  is  true  I  laugh  at  the 
freak  now,  but  I  cannot  do  so  without  coveting 
the  simple,  devoted  energy,  which  made  the 
occupation  its  own  reward. 

At  length  all  was  ready,  and  one  fine  morning 
in  May,  I  took  possession  in  form,  and  for  the 
first  time.  Every  thing  succeeded  a  merveille. 
The  table  did  not  give  way — and  the  chair  stood 
steadily; — the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  four 
cracked  panes  admitted  a  very  pleasant  light — 
quite  sufficient — too  much  light,  I  was  convinced, 
injured  the  eye-sight.  I  sat  down  to  my  desk ; — 
spread  before  me  the  whitest,  glossiest,  superbest, 
(see  Milton  in  extenuation  of  the  superlatives) 
quire  of  gilt  edge ; — dipped  the  statehest  looking 
pen  in  the  ink,  and  then,  and  for  the  first  time, 
asked  myself  — —  what  I  had  got  to  say  ?  a 
question  which  I  found  it  very  much  easier  to  ask, 
than  to  answer  satisfactorily.  I  laid  down  the  pen, 
and  began  to  consider.  "  What  did  1  want  to 
write  ?"  A  Love  Tale — certainly — a  Love  Tale, 
after  the  most  approved  fashion,  with  a  proper 
complement  of  heroes,  heroines,  misfortunes,  and 
marriages.  A  Love  Tale,  interspersed  as  usual, 
with  interesting  dialogue,  and  picturesque  descrip- 
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tion.  I  resumed  the  pen.  Alas  !  I  was  farther  than 
ever  from  knowing  how  to  use  it.  Difficulties 
suggested  themselves,  which  I  had  not  before 
contemplated ; — difficulties  too,  neither  so  palpable 
nor  of  such  easy  remedy,  as  the  broken  door  and 
cracked  window.  I  thought  over  all  the  tales, 
novels,  and  romances,  which  I  had  read,  (they 
were  not  a  few)  but  the  more  I  thought,  and  the 
more  I  remembered,  the  more  difficult  seemed  the 
task  I  had  vowed  to  accomplish.  There  must  be 
a  well-woven  plot  ;^-one,  if  not  two ; — there  must 
be  a  variety  of  characters  introduced,  and  they 
must  act  and  talk  in  character; — there  must  be 
interest,  and  pathos,  and  style,  and  fine  language, 
and  fifty  other  essentials,  which  had  never  entered 
into  my  previous  calculations.  Had  I  mistaken 
my  talents  ?  was  the  next  reflection  that  occurred. 
A  glance  at  the  essays  which  adorned  ray  walls, 
re-assured  me ;  and  again  I  took  up  the  pen ;  but 
again  and  again,  I  laid  it  down,  unable  to  produce 
any  thing,  worthy  (as  I  then  thought)  of  ravself 
and  my  subject.  The  fever  for  wTiting  a  Love 
Tale,  soon  passed  its  crisis,  but  not  before  I  had 
made  an  effiart  in  every  known,  and  unknown  style 
of  composition.  A  few  days  since,  I  found  the 
identical  quire  of  gilt  edge,  bearing  in  its  blotted 
pages,  lamentable  proof  of  my  early  and  dis- 
appointed ambition.     The  reader  may  be  amused 
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by  a  few  specimens,  though  I  doubt  not  he  has 
already  perused  similar  effusions  in  print,  for  that 
"  there  is  notliing  new  under  the  sun,"  is  especially 
true  of  novels.  The  opening  specimen  is  exceed- 
ingly grand,  for,  like  most  young  writers  in  their 
first  piece,  I  began  with  the  sublime,  in  order  to 
end  with  the  ridiculous.  Here  follows  the  proof. — 


SORROWS  OF  THE  SOUL,  OR,  MAGDALENA 
^    THE  MYSTERIOUS. 


Loud  blew  the  wind, — fast  poured  the  rain 
from  a  midnight  sky, — fiercely  bellowed  the  thun- 
der;— not  a  star  peeped  forth  from  its  cloudy 
tabernacle,  upon  the  dark  dwellings  of  the  earth, 
when  Magdalena,  in  all  the  radiant  charms  of 
grace,  beauty,  virtue,  and  simplicity,  stood  before 
the  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Colberando,  a  stranger, 
an  outcast,  a  pilgrim,  and  an  orphan.  All  was 
dark,  except  here  and  there  the  twinkling  of  «, 
solitary  light,  illumining  a  window  of  the  Castle ; 
all  was  still,  except  the  roaring  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  chirping  of  the  poor  birds  half  drowned 
in  their  nests  by  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents. 
Alas  !  sighed  Magdalena,  once,  ah  once  !  I  had  a 
home,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother,  a  sister,  and 
a  lover,  (here  her  voice  faltered)  a  lover  dearer 
and    nobler    than    all  !       But    now  ! — now    I    am 
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desolate  ! — alone  ! — forgotten  ! — forsaken  ! — (and 
the  fair  Magdalena  leaned  against  a  tree  and  sobbed 
bitterly)  by  all — and  for  ever  !  Say  not  so,  my 
beloved  !  my  angel !  my  Magdalena  !  (said  a  voice 
from  the  other  side  of  the  tree) — say  not,  think 
not  so  harshly  of  your  own,  your  adoring  Palladio 
Giovanni ! — N< 


My  flower  perennial. 
My  bud  of  beauty,  my  imperial  rose. 
My  passion  flower  !  oh,  I  will  wear  thee  <hi 
My  heart,  and  thou  shalt  never  never  fade  ! — 
I'll  love  thee  mightily,  my  queen,  and  in 
The  sultry  hours,  I'll  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 
With  music  sweeter  than  the  wild  bird's  song ; 
And  I  will  swear  thine  eyes  are  lite  the  stars, — 
(They  are  !  they  are  !  but  softer  !)  and  thy  shape 
Fine  as  the  vaunted  nymphs  who  poets  feigned 
Dwelt  long  ago  in  woods  of  Arcady.* 


\ 


To  say  nothing  of  the  natural  and  novel  circum- 
stance of  making  the  hero  and  heroine  soliloquize, 
quote  poetry,  and  make  love  in  a  thunder  storm, 
I  suppose  the  having  so  speedily  tacked  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  commencement,  left  me  unable  to 
find  a  middle  for  the  tale,  and  induced  me  to  forego 
the  precious  fragment.  The  next  is  much  superior, 
and  bears  I  think  a  sMght  resemblance  to  a  style  of 
composition  which,  as  it  has  been  very  popular  of 
late  years,  must,  of  necessity,  be  in  good  taste. 

•  Barry  Cornwall. 
VOL.  I.  Q. 
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DUMB  DEBORAH. 

There  is  a  fair  spot  lying  between  two  lofty 
mountains,  which,  sheltered  from  the  ruthless  blast 
of  winter,  and  the  fierce  and  scorching  heat  of 
summer,  goes  and  has  gone,  from  time  immemorial, 
by  the  name  of  The  Evergrep:n  Glen.  There, 
first  appears  the  pale,  pensive,  primrose,  the 
maiden-eyed  violet,  and  that  poet's  darling,  the 
daisy.  There  too,  in  that  green  and  graceful 
valley,  nestling  in  the  long  grass,  or  gambolling 
about  like  their  fellow  innocents,  the  young  lannbs, 
are  seen  in  the  short  sweet  sunny  days  of  spring, 
the  bright-eyed  and  fair-haired  children  of  the 
neighbouring  cottagers.  There,  in  that  sequestered 
spot,  hallowed  and  sheltered  from  the  approach  of 
the  enfeebling  follies  and  corroding  cares  of  the 
world, — springing  vip  in  sunshine  and  serenity  of 
spirit, — a  creature  of  calm,  quiet,  inward  happi- 
ness,— a  pure  child  of  nature, — grew  like  a  fair 
flourishing  flower, — Dumb  Deborah  !  She  was 
lovely  in  spite  of  her  infirmity ; — ^by  some  she  was 
loved  the  better  for  it, — for,  O  !  there  is  in  the 
human  heart,  a  deep  and  holy  feeling,  whicli 
leads  it  to  send  forth  its  sympathies  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  those  whose  natural  birth-right  of  the 
five  senses  has  been  by  axight  diminished  !     The 
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quiet,  uncomplaining  tranquillity  of  the  dumb 
female,  establishes  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  alBPections 
of  man.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  love  her  for  her 
very  silentness.     So  Deborah  loved,  and  though — 

She  never  told  her  love, 

was  beloved  again,  firmly,  fondly,  and  fervently. 
O,  words  are  needless  to  communicate  the  feelings 
of  the  heart !  There  is  the  language  of  the  eye, 
far  more  touching,  and  far  less  equivocal,  than 
that  of  the  Hps, — the  language  of — 

The  silent  stars  that  wink  and  listen— 

and  of  the  sweet,  sweet  flowers  of  the  earth.  But 
Deborah,  the  beautiful,  yet  bereaved  Deborah,  had 
another  language, — that  of  the  fingers. 


I  am  exceedingly  surprised  that  I  had  not 
courage  to  finish  the  above,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  judiciously  finished,  \.  e.  well  spangled  ^nth 
epithets  and  alliterations,  it  might  have  made  a 
very  pretty,  popular,  and  pathetic  tale.  The  next 
j  specimen  is  of  a  totally  different  nature:  1  believe  I 
j  meant  it  to  be  that  style  of  \\Titing  which  we  now 
distinguish  by  the  epithet  powerful. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  SOLITUDE. 

I  stood  alone !  alone  in  the  Great  Desert  of 
Africa  !  alone  in  that  interminable  sea  of  sand, 
which  no  wind  can  cool, — no  water  moisten, — 
which  spreads,  and  spreads,  beyond  the  reach  of 
eye  sight,  beyond  the  sphere  of  thought ; — black, 
barren,  blasted,  and  fiery,  like  the  vision  of  an 
undone  eternity.  I  stood  alone !  Not  a  tree, — 
not  a  flower, — not  a  herb, — not  a  single  blade  of 
grass,  refreshed  my  sight.  Not  a  breath  broke 
the  awful,  the  invulnerable  silence  !  Not  a  trace 
of  life, — not  a  vestige  of  humanity,  no,  not  even  a 
shadow  of  savage  existence,  was  visible.  I  looked 
around ; — but  the  sun  pouring  down  his  red, 
ruthless,  rays,  alone  returned  my  glance.  It  was 
a^  though  a  demon  glared  upon  me !  I  shouted ; 
there  was  no  echo  to  my  voice.  The  silence 
smote  upon  my  soul,  terrible  as  a  young  earthquake. 
Again,  and  again,  I  shouted.  Again,  and  again 
it  returned,  each  time  more  terrible  than  before. 
Oh  the  weight  of  that  Solitude  !  It  was  as  though 
the  earth  and  the  ocean  lay  upon  my  soul ! — as 
though  the  heavens,  with  all  the  stars,  had  fallen 
upon  them  to  increase  the  load  !  Oh  the  curse  of 
that  Solitude  !  that  aimless, — objectless,  solitude  ! 
I  could  have  hailed  with  rapture  the  slimy  track 
of  the   serpent, — or   the  lair  of  the   lion,  though 
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strewed  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  my  species ; — 
ay,  I  could  have  loved  the  presence  of  my  mortal 
foe,  though  he  had  met  me  thirsting  for  my  blood. 
At  length  I  slept ; — and,  suddenly,  a  dream  came 
over  my  tortured  spirit.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
still  alone — still  in  the  desert — when,  on  its 
farthest  verge,  a  spotless  form  appeared.  As 
she  stood,  flowers  of  every  clime  sprung  up  on 
the  before  blasted  sand.  She  came  nearer,  and 
every  step  she  approached^  I  felt  a  diminution  of 
torture.  She  bent  over  me,  and  I  longed  to  awake. 
— She  wreathed  my  hot  dry  hair  with  roses, 
dropping  with  the  morning  dew  ; — ^her  hand 
touched  my  scorched  and  blackened  brow ; — it  was 
as  though  the  stream  of  a  summer  brook  had 
flowed  over  it. 


"Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad" — such  subjects 
require  the  grasp  of  a  mightier  hand  than  thine. 
Let  us  see  what  comes  next — and,  (rejoice  reader 
if  you  will) — last  also.  The  antipodes  of  the 
Curse  of  Sohtude — a  plain  unaffected  tale  of  every- 
day-hfe,  every-day-people,  every-day-conversation. 
A  tale  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine 
talk  rationally,  and  in  short  sentences,  as  people 
who  intend  to  be  Ustened  to,  should  do  in  real  hfe. 
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WILFRID  WINSTANLIE. 
"  My  dear  Rosa,  you  cannot  surely  be  serious.*' 
"  Unquestionably  I  am.'' 
*'  You  will  not  see  me  again  of  a  month  ?" 
"  Exactly  so." 

"  Exactly  ? — Torture  and  Tartars  !" 
"  Exactly  as  I  have  said  Wilfrid." 
"  Rosa,  have  you  any  heart .''" 
'  Yes." 

"Where,  pray.?" 
«  Here." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"" 
"  Quite.' 

"  Rosa,  dearest  Rosa  !   will  nothing  make  you 
repent .?" 

«  Of  what .?" 

"  Of  your  cruelty." 

"Propriety,  Wilfrid." 

"Cruelty,  Rosa." 

"  Prudence,  for  both  of  us." 

"  Misery  for  me." 

"  Wilfrid,  will  you  listen  to  reason  .'*" 

"  Rosa,  will  you  listen  to  love .?" 

"  No." 

"Do." 

"  For  a  moment  I  beseech  you,  be  calm." 

"  Torture  and  Tartars !— Calm  I— Calm  !"  | 

« Wilfrid."  r 

"  Rosa." 
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Leaving  these  lovers  to  cross-examine  each 
other,  according  to  their  leisure  and  pleasure, 
I  shall  no  farther  expose  my  early  efforts  in  love 
writing.  At  the  same  time,  as  many  persons  may 
be  surprised  to  find  in  these  volumes  such  a  very 
small  proportion  of  love,  prose  and  poetry,  I  may 
as  well  confess  the  honest  truth,  which  is — that 
the  failures  now  faithfully  narrated,  so  completely 
dispirited  me,  that  since  the  days  of  the  summer- 
house,  I  have  abstained  from  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  I  know  this  confession  will  lower  me  in 
the  opinion  of  the  fair  sex,  but  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  The  object  of  my  youthful  ambition 
remains  unattained — I  cannot  \^Tite  a  Love  Tale ; 
and  I  sit  down  for  life  with  the  mortifying 
reflection,  that  a  peculiar  talent  is  necessary, 
which  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  me. 
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Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three  piled  hyperboles,  sprure  affectation. 
Figures  pedantical ; — I  do  forswear  them. 

SUAKSl'EARE. 


I  MAY  as  well  complete  the  candid  confessions 
of  the  foregoing  paper,  by  adding  a  few  others  of 
a  similar  nature.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  my 
mind  had,  as  I  supposed,  acquired  a  vast  store  of 
information,  and  a  high  degree  of  maturity  and 
vigour,  I  turned  critic.  Nevertheless,  but  for 
my  disappointment  in  authorship,  I  should  not 
have  become  critical,  for  I  thought  (it  was  rather 
unprofessional)  that  the  honour  of  producing  a 
work  of  genius,  was  decidedly  above  the  honour 
of  passing  opinions  upon  it ; — and  a  facility  in 
finding  out  faults  much  less  to  be  coveted,  than  a 
facility  in  originating  beauties.  However,  as  a 
last  resource,  a  forlorn  hope, — I  laid  in  a  stock 
of  assurance,  and  began  to  trade  boldly  in  criticism. 
I  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens,  not  entirely  from 
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a  disinterested  regard  for  the  reader's  amusement ; 
as  provided  they  are  not  charged  with  the  advertise- 
ment duty,  these  "  specimens^  may  materially  serve 
my  own  private  interests : — they  may  induce  the 
Editor  of  some  "  highly  respectable  periodical"'  to 

Place  me  on  his  list  of  Critics— 

and  it  is  with  this  hope  I  exhibit  them.  The 
first  love  tale,  was  sweet; — the  first  criticism  is 
savage, — according  to  the  regular  order  of  nature 
with  all  young  authors  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Love  and  Idleness,  with  other  Poems,  by  Edgar 
Percival  Clerimont.     In  foolscap  8vo. 

And  who  the  deuce  is  Mr.  Edgar  Percival  Cleri- 
mont? And  what  is  the  reason  he  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  name  ? — for  that  the  above 
lot  of  syllables  was  ever  pronounced  in  christian 
baptism,  passes  our  belief  at  any  rate.  Seriously 
we  must  put  a  stop  to  this  most  vile  affectation. 
If  men  will  rant  in  rhyme,  let  them  rant  away 
under  their  own  natural  cognomens  of  John 
Jenkins,  or  Sam  Simkins,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  instead  of  assuming  some  jingling,  broken- 
backed  quiz  of  a  name,  that  tires  one's  jaws  as 
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much  as  the  mastication  of  a  hard  crust.  It  is 
beneath  a  gentleman  to  take  an  alias  (unless  he 
has  previously  taken  possession  of  the  closing 
syllable)  and  henceforth  he  shall  be  dubbed  a 
poetical  felon,  who  does  not  write  under  his  own 
name,  or  none  at  all.  He  shall  have  Hobson's 
choice,  for  we  are  great  lovers  of  justice. 

"  Love  and  Idleness,  by  Edgar  Percival 
Clerimont !" — ^most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! — 
Well,  well,  Master  Edgar  did  not  intend  to  be  read 
by  men,  that  is  clear. — His  aim  was  to  please  the 
tea  table ;  and  verily  if  the  poems  correspond 
with  their  titles,  he  will  have  his  desire ; — pocket- 
handkerchiefs  will  be  scarce  in  lady-land.  It  Anil 
be — "  dear  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina,  have  vou 
seen  the  s^iceet  new  poems  by  somebody  with  such 
a  beautiful  name — Edgar  Percival  Clerimont?" 
"  Gracious  !  no  Miss  Lyddy ; — where  are  they  to 
be  had  ? — Edgar  ! — dear  I'm  sure  they  must  be 
beautiful ! — all  about  broken  hearts  and  black  eye- 
brows, and  moonhght  walks,  I  hope."'  By  this  it 
will  be  seen,  that  we  have  not  opened  the  book. 
No  indeed. — We  have  quite  made  up  our  minds, 
to  cut  all  unknown  un-neckclothed  sprigs  of 
Parnassus,  for  at  least  ten  years.  There  is  now, 
upon  a  rough  calculation,  as  much  good,  really 
good  poetry  extant — poetry  that  will  be  fresh  and 
flourishing  when  we  are  dust  and  ashes,  as  will 
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serve  the  world  for  forty  years  to  come — and 
therefore  for  any  cleverish  black-eyed  lad,  or 
cleverish  blue-eyed  girl,  to  sit  down  and  write 
more,  is  just  the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world— 
except  for  grave  sensible  persons  like  ourselves,  to 
sit  down  and  either  read  or  praise  it.  Cramming 
is  doubtless  good  for  turkeys — ^but  not  so  good 
for  the  human  constitution.  Mr.  Edgar  Percival 
Clerimont  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  we 
mean  any  personal  disrespect  towards  him  or  his 
verses.  No  such  thing.  We  merely  act  up  to  our 
principle  of  discountenancing  the  manufacture  of 
poetry,  out  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
the  literary,  commercial,  and  agricultural  interests, 
included.  Mr.  Edgar  Percival  Clerimont  is,  we 
doubt  not,  an  interesting,  amiable  youth,  rather 
given  to  romance,  and  so  forth; — but  withal 
(setting  aside  the  writing  poetry),  a  very  useful 
member  of  society ; — and  if  he  has  any  sisters,  we 
doubt  not  they  are  very  pretty  girls — vastly  fond 
of  their  brother.  But  you  must  write  no  more 
poetry,  Edgar, — remember  that.  And  you  must 
read  no  more  new  poetry,  reader — remember  that, 
too.     And  so  good  night  to  you  both. 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  a 
few  extracts  from  the  book,  and  are  sorry  to  find, 
that  Mr.  Edgar  Percival  Clerimont  is  a  far  greater 
fool  than  we  took  him  to  be. 
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I  hope  the  reader  Avill  recollect  my  age,  or 
rather  my  youth,  when  he  finds  the  next  critique 
a  puff  regular  of  the  very  book  so  unceremoniously 
jeered  at  in  the  last.  It  is  hard  to  believe  such 
critical  '*  tergiversation"  of  myself, — but  memory, 
like  an  unlaid  ghost,  brings  too  manv  startling 
proofs  that  such  things  were — ^and  were  most 
shameful. 

Love  and  Idleness,  tcith  other  Poems,  by  Edgar 
Percival  Clerimont.     In  foolscap  8i'o. 

We  too  have  been  a  poet.  We  remember  still 
the  paternal  feelings  ^nth  which  we  hailed  our  first 
poem, — how  it  was  read  beneath  "  the  moving 
moon," — repeated  to  the  passing  wind, — and  hid 
beneath  the  midnight  pillow.  We  remember  with 
pleasure  (allied  to  pain),  the  nights  when  we  lay- 
awake,  endeavouring  to  overcome  an  intractable 
syllable,— or  to  make  out  a  deficient  rhyme ; — 
and  when  life  had  nothing  better,  nothing  happier 
to  shew,  than  these  trials  of  skill  and  patience ; — 
when  the  pure  limpid  feelings  of  childhood  were 
as  the  "  mom  dew  on  the  m\Ttle  leaf"  of  life. 
Now  we  are  a  critic, — a  professor  of  that  heart- 
hardening  spirit-searing  calling,  which  changes 
the  milk  and  the  honey  of  kindly  feeling,  into 
*•  one    vinegar    and    wormwood."       Nevertheless, 
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the  remembrance  of  our  early  career  softens  us, — 
and  too  often  stays  our  hand,  when  we  should 
"  strike  as  men  strike  the  foe."  We  cannot  crush 
the  green  buddings  of  genius, — the  primrose 
promise  of  the  infant  mind, — the  passion  flowers 
of  imagination,  that  "  meekly  woo  us  but  to 
spare ;" — we  cannot  trample  down  with  the  iron 
heel  of  ridicule,  the  bud  which,  cherished  by 
the  "  sweet  south,"  might  become  the  pride  of 
the  garden ; — we  cannot  do  these  things  without 
remorse,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  we  will  not 
do  them.  Come  then,  we  are  a  critic  no  longer, — 
we  are  once  more  a  poet, — a  young  poet  too, — and 
we  will  dream  over  "  Love  and  Idleness,"  and 
speak  of  its  author  as  though  the  one  were  our 
brother,  and  the  other  our  child. 

Edgar  Percival  Clerimont  has  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  beautiful  (we  see  it  even  in  his  choice  of  a 
name,  for  his  own  name  it  certainly  is  not)  and  a 
fine  taste  for  those  strongly  resembling,  but  slightly 
connected  analogies,  which  link  the  world  of 
nature  to  that  of  passion.  He  manifests  too,  in 
every  page,  a  fervent  aspiring  after  the  unattained 
and  incomprehensible ; — after  those  beauties  which 
mock  mortal  eye-sight,  and  come  to  the  longing 
spirit,  in  midnight  dream  and  vision.  A  withered 
leaf  is  to  his  pure  soul,  as  a  crown  and  sceptre. 
A  star  fills  him  with  thought,  passion,  and  "com- 
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parison  infinite.*"  A  flower  teaches  him  philosophy. 
But  love,  love  is  Edgar''s  "being''s  law, — his  purpose 
and  his  duty."  Love  of  every  kind ; — love  towards 
every  object  animate  and  inanimate.  He  loves  the 
sun, — ^he  loves  the  moon, — ^he  loves  the  stars,^ 
he  loves  the  flowers, — the  green  fields,  and  the 
greener  trees, — the  birds, — the  sheep,— the  cows, — 
and  even  the  "  poor  beetle,*"  he  loves,  while  to 
woman,  he  is  as  the  Persian  idolater,  or  that  flower 
which  lives  and  dies  "  sun-crazing.""  Love  is  to 
him,  at  once,  reason  and  religion — ^his  never-ending 
theme, — ^the  outline  and  fiUing  up, — the  beginning 
and  the  end, — the  A  and  the  Z  (for  we  despise  the 
Greek)  of  human  existence !  Come  reader  and 
dream  with  us  over  this  one  extract — the  opening  to 
a  love  scene — for  that  subject  will  interest,  while  two 
human  hearts  remain  on  earth  and  are  unhappy : — 

Day  closes  fast, — and  the  passionate  light 
Of  the  sun,  hath  taken  his  farewell  flight ; 
And  stars  upon  the  darkened  sky 
GUtter  as  each  were  a  woman*'s  eye, 
By  angels  that  had  been  lovers  set 
On  high — for  this  worWs  coronet, — 
That  heaven  itself  might  become  a  shrine 
For  love  to  sigh  by,  and  beauty  shine. 
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And  the  fruits  of  earth  more  fragrant  blush, 

As  though  they  knew  fond  hearts  were  near  them, 
And  streams  more  musically  rush 

As  proud  that  lovers'  ears  should  hear  them. 
And  every  sweet  flower  lifts  its  head, 
As  though  to  be  crushed  beneath  love's  tread 
Were  a  blessed  death, — for,  O  ! — in  this 
Deep— long — wide  feeling  is  a  bliss, 
A  life,  a  light,  an  earth,  a  heaven, — 
A  starry  home  to  the  spirit  given. 
That  grief, — fear, — famine,-^ — thirst  may  shroud, 

Yet  crush  not  though  the  spell  be  broke,* 
Just  as  a  fire  beneath  night's  cloud 

May  burn,  though  unseen  the  flame  and  smoke. 
And  the  lovers  looked  up  at  the  starry  skies, 
(Though  they  needed  no  light  but  each  other's  eyes,) 
Love  was  at  once  fruit,  flower,  and  gem  ! — 
What  was  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water,  to  them  ? 


"  So  much  for  Buckingham."  The  foregoing 
critique  was  intended,  I  suppose,  to  shew  my 
genius ;  the  following,  by  its  peculiar  priggishness 
of  phrase,   and  its  air   of  "  nice  morality,"  was 

•  Some  critics  might  be  severe  on  this  grammatical  slip — 
we  can  pardon  it. 
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meant  to  evidence  my  taste.  Madanie  de  Stael 
says,  that  every  one  is  prouder  of  possessing  taste 
than  genius ; — ^now  in  the  present  instance,  I  am 
happily  circumstanced,  for  I  have  just  as  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  one  as  the  other. 

The  Fall  of  Galleganto,    a  Tragedy,  by  Daniel 
Walker. 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  tragedy 
to  our  readers ;  and  we  feel  confident,  that  when 
they  have  read  it,  we  shall  receive  their  thanks 
for  having  procured  them  so  much  amusement. 
To  amuse  is  certainly  never  the  aim,  and  seldom  the 
eflPect,  of  tragedy ;  but  when  some  highly  favoixred 
production  like  the  present,  is  distinguished  from 
its  predecessors  by  possessing  qualities  which  they 
entirely  want,  it  deserves  very  different  praise  and 
estimation.  As  to  the  nature  of  that  difference, 
there  may  probably  arise  a  slight  variance  of  opinion 
between  the  author  and  reader  of  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Daniel  Walker  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
that  he  is  "  very  young;""  a  needless  piece  of  candour, 
since  we  should  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
after  reading  a  single  page  of  the  work  itself. 
He  further  informs  us,  that  he  has  been  **  brought 
up  in  retirement,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  world," 

VOL.  I.  & 
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has  "  long  courted  the  Muses,"  and  now  "  lays 
his  first  offering  on  their  shrine,  awaiting,  with 
palpitating  anxiety,  the  decision  of  the  public,  to 
which,  if  unfavourable,  he  shall  bow  with  meek 
submission."  So  much  modesty  and  discretion  are 
commendable.  We  do  not  often  meet  with  a 
young  author  prepared  for  the  worst;  and  while 
we  sympathise  in  Mr.  Daniel  Walker's  "  palpitating- 
anxiety,"  we  rejoice  in  the  philosophic  determination 
expressed  in  his  closing  sentence,  as  we  more  than 
fear  he  will  have  occasion  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 
But  it  will  be  expected  that  we  take  some  express 
notice  of  the  tragedy  itself.  The  plot  then,  cannot 
certainly  be  charged  with  want  of  incident,  since 
it  contains  two  conspiracies,  three  suicides,  four 
assassinations,  and  a  storm  !  Neither  is  there  any 
deficiency  of  characters,  for  we  numbered  twenty- 
five  principal  personages,  besides  a  "  vast  mob"  of 
doubtful  gentiHty,  whose  names  we  were  unable 
to  pronounce.  The  versification,  too,  contains 
every  variety  of  composition,  without  the  rules, 
and,  by  a  felicitous  arrangement,  the  disposition 
of  the  epithets  and  similies  marks  the  rank  of  the 
speaker.  Thus,  King  Galleganto,  by  virtue  of  his 
crown,  is  allowed  to  introduce  a  simile  in  every 
second  line,  and  his  Queen  Grunthilda  to  attach 
three   adjectives   to  every   substantive;    whilst  a 
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young  princess  or  a  noble,  is  constrained  to  be 
more  sparing  in  the  use  of  hyperbole,  and  the 
inferior  characters  are  condemned  to  be  almost 
inteUigible. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reception  of  this  tragedy 
by  a  public  proverbially  ungrateful,  we  return  the 
author  our  best  thanks  for  the  entertainment  he  has 
afforded  us ;  and  seriously  assure  him,  that  setting 
aside  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  versification, 
the  contradictions  in  the  plot,  the  confusion  amongst 
the  characters,  and  the  total  want  of  sense  throughout, 
we  consider  the  "  Fall  of  Galleganto"  a  wonderful 
performance, — altogether  worthy  of  a  "  very  young'' 
man,  who  has  been  "  brought  up  in  retirement,"" — 
"  knows  nothing  of  the  world'' — and  we  dare  say  it 
might  have  been  added — "  never  went  to  school." 

Mr.  Daniel  Walker  will  surely  be  satisfied  when 
we  inform  him,  that  praise  like  this,  we  should  not 
offer  Shakspeabe. 


As  the  reader  is,  doubtless,  much  disgusted 
with  the  foregoing  displays  of  flippancy  and 
affectation.  I  am  happy  to  find  the  next  "specimen" 
of  that  grave,  staid,  stately  character,  which  vrill 
tempt  no  one  to  the  sin  of  smiling  from  beginning 
to  end : — 
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1.  A  Letter  to  the  King,  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  country  at  large,  on  the  urgent 
importance  of  an  immediate  alteration  in  the 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures.  Price  2s. 
sewed.     1801. 

2  Arithmetical  Researches;  or  the  Origin  and 
History  of  Addition,  Substraction,  Multipli- 
cation, and  Division;  with  copious  Index, 
Notes,  and  Illustrations.  Very  neat  in  calf, 
10*.     1803. 

3.  A  New  System  of  Land  Surveying,  in  all  its 

Branches,  including  Trigonometry,  Land 
Measuring  by  the  Chain,  Plane  Table, 
Theodolite,  and  other  Instruments ;  con- 
taining newly  invented  Tables  of  Signs 
and  Tangents,  Logarithms,  Sfc.  SfC.  In 
one  thick  vol.     1804. 

4.  A   minute   Inquiry   into    the   Nature   of   the 

Navigation  Tables,  employed  by  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre.  By  a  superannuated  Naval 
Officer.     1799. 

5.  An  Essay  on  Decimal  Fractions.     1800. 

6.  Thoughts    on   the   importance   of  Algebra    to 

Poets  and  Painters,  with  Original  Remarks 
on  the  Sciences  of  the  Antediluvians.  In 
calf,  uncut.     1801. 
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We  have  prefaced  our  paper  with  rather  a  long 
Hst  of  publications,  but  as  they  all  relate  to  the 
same  important  subject,  though  Avritten  by  diffa-ent 
authors,  they  mav  be  classed  together  vnih  pecuhar 
propriety.  This  arrangement  precludes,  it  is  true, 
the  necessity  of  noticing  any  of  the  works  them- 
selves, but  affords  ample  scope  for  some  highly 
important  remarks  on  a  subject,  which  having  long 
employed  our  thoughts,  appears  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  reflective  and  well  principled 
mind. 

The  science  of  arithmetic,  peculiarly  merits 
our  regard; — unlike  every  other  science,  it  is  of 
equal  importance  both  to  nations  and  individuals; 
and  no  height  of  rank,  no  reach  of  intellect,  should 
exempt  a  man  from  making  himself  master  of 
at  least  its  four  first  rules.  But  if  arithmetic  be 
advantageous  to  man,  whose  innate  superiority  of 
judgment  enables  him  to  regulate  his  affairs  with 
discretion  and  wisdom,  it  follows  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  to  woman,  in  whom  the  contrary 
quahties  of  fickleness  and  volatility  are  equally 
innate,  arithmetic  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

But  in  the  first  place,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  signs  is  requisite  ; — to  begin 
teaching  a  child  arithmetic,  before  it  has  acquired 
the  power  of  counting  ten,  would  be  a  solecism 
as   absurd    and   unjust,  as   that   of  requiring  the 
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same  child  to  read  whilst  unacquainted  with  the 
alphabet.  We  are  well  known  enemies  to  fancy 
and  imagination ;  but  without  verging  for  a 
moment  towards  the  romantic,  it  is  our  decided 
opinion,  that  were  arithmetic  taught  more  sedu- 
lously in  our  nurseries,  and  more  scientifically  in 
our  schools,  it  would  tend  materially  to  a  diminution 
of  extravagance  and  crime,  and  by  inference,  to 
the  general  establishment  of  a  sounder  feeling  in 
religion,  literature,  and  politics.  But  while  thus 
strenuously  insisting  on  the  advantages  of  arith- 
metical knowledge,  it  is  the  arithmetical  knowledge 
of  past  ages.  We  will  never  sanction  by  our 
approbation  the  "  projects,"  and  "  discoveries," 
and  "new  systems,"  which  in  this  day  of  mad 
restlessness  and  innovation,  are  destroying  that 
national  energy,  and  national  identity,  which  we 
possessed  while  adhering  more  scrupvdously  to  the 
precedents  of  antiquity,  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  We  are  professed  haters  of  every  thing 
new ;  and  when  we  look  around  on  the  changes  in 
garb  and  in  government,  in  law  and  in  literature, 
in  music,  in  morality,  in  war,  and  in  windmills, 
arising  every  day ; — on  the  sickening  variety  of 
"  improvements,"  falsely  so  called,  we  could  almost 
wish  that  our  lot  had  been  cast  in  those  good  old 
times,  when  innovation  was  the  bugbear  which  it 
ought  to  be  now ;  when  men  were  contented  with 
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their  customs,  for  that  sublimely  simple  reason, 
because  they  had  contented  their  forefathers; — 
when  the  women  were  satisfied  with  the  fashions 
of  their  grandmothers,  and  children  venerated  and 
copied  the  very  mistakes  of  their  elders,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Here  follows  a  disquisition  of  twenty  pages  on  things 
in  general,  with  particular  mention  of  the  Brazils, 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  Church  History. 

But  enough  of  confession — more  than  enough 
of  criticism. 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PICTURE  BY  MR.  MARTIN. 


Surpasssing  "Artist !"  from  thy  powerful  hand 
The  thunders  and  keen  lightnings  of  the  Muse 
Speed  forth  in  glorious  might-     Thou  canst  command 
The  noon-tide  burst  of  poesy, — ^yet  infuse 
Its  twilight  calms,  and  bloora-refreshing-dews. 
Amid  thy  deep  conceptions, — and  canst  braid 
Wreaths,  rich  and  bright  with  vari^ated  hues. 
As  those  on  an  Arabian  Heaven,  displayed. 
Ere  day's  last  rainbow-beams  have  vanished  into  shade. 

Alaric  a.  Watts. 


A  GORGEOUS  vision  !     A  deep  dazzling  dream  ! 

Of  things  so  wondrous,  one  might  scarcely  deem 

It  e'er  was  copied  from  an  earthly  scene 

In  this,  or  in  past  ages — ^but  had  been 

The  kingly  fancy  of  some  poet's  soul. 

When  through  the  clouds  and  mists,  that  round 

it  roll. 
It   burst   a  morning   sun, — ^bright — and   beyond 

control ! 
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Yet  gaze  we  on  no  fable. — Though  the  dye 

Of  fervid  fancy  flash  upon  our  eye, 

The  prophet,  and  the  power  of  heaven,  have  sealed 

The  tale  of  truth  and  terror,  there  revealed. 

Ay,  ponder  well !  and  be  thy  mind  borne  back 

O'er  flitted  ages  !  and  their  desolate  track  ! 

Think  of  gone  empires  !     Perished  lines  of  kings  ! 

Forgotten  conquests  ! — All  the  glorious  things 

Man  deems  immortal,  until  time''s  wild  wave 

Sweep  them,  with  him,  to  the  same  noteless  grave  ! 

O  !  'tis  a  too,  too  touching  thing,  to  be 

'Mid  wrecks  of  fallen  grandeur  ! — or  to  see, 

Of  pageantry,  and  pride,  jDower,  guilt,  or  grief, 

That  a  small  relic,  or  a  record  brief. 

Is  now,  the  poor  epitome  of  all — 

For  which  the  world  was  once,  a  theatre  too  small ! 

There — ^in  the  single  scene,  Art  visions  there, — 
Is  food  for  midnight  dreams,  for  waking  care  ! 
There, — strives,  at  once,  Eternity  and  Time  ! 
Grandeur  and  weakness  !  punishment  and  crime  ! 
Man's  daring  and  despair  !   God's  wrath  sublime  ! 
One  moment,  saw  yon  comities  glittering  throng 
Mad  with  the  joys  of  wine,  and  dance  and  song, — 
Saw  jewelled  brows,  and  woman's  brighter  eye 
Flash  into  paleness  all  the  stars  on  high, — 
'Till  on  the  tide  of  mirth  and  music  driven. 
Each, smely  deemed, his  earth  exchanged  for  heaven. 
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Theirs,  was  that  moment ! — ^but  the  next  that  came 

Wither'd  each  soul  with  terror,  grief,  and  shame ! 

Changed — changed  is  now  the  glory  of  that  throng.' 
Mourning  for  mirth !  and  wild  wild  shrieks  for  song ! 
Now,  mid  his  thousand  lords,  earth's  proudest  king. 
Stands  a  weak,  abject,  pale,  tame  trembling  thing; 
Now — warriors,  in  a  hundred  conquests  crowned. 
Princes  and  Seers,  as  demigods  reno^Mied, 
Fall  like  frail  autumn' leaves,  and  strew  the  ground  : 
And  woman,  late  so  lovely  in  her  power, 
Bends  to  the  earth  a  broken  blasted  flower. 
Grim  Terror  stalks  resistless,  wildly  wide. 

O'er  grandeur  in  the  dust,  and  prostrate  pride, 

Leaving  the  multitudes  that  trembling  lie. 
With  scarce  enough  of  energy,  to  die. 

One,  stands  alone, — fearless,  where  thousands  fear ! 
Daxiel, — the  exile,  captive,  saint,  and  seer  ! 

His  form,  the  awful  presence  doth  not  bow 

His  glittering  eye,  and  pale  prophetic  brow. 
May  meet  the  mystic  characters, — and  bear, — 
Unblinded,  and  unscorched,  the  splendour  there  ! 
He  calmly  reads  what  thousands  fear  to  see. 
And  tells  those  thousands,  terrors  yet  to  be. 
Alone  ! — with  strength  of  soul  superior  still 
To  force  of  courage — and  the  pride  of  will 
Alone, — undaunted,  and  sublime  he  stands — 
God's  Prophet  he — his  words,  that  God's  commands. 
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Farewell !  romantic  picture  !     But  farewell 
Not  yet,  nor  ever,  to  the  fervent  swell 
Of  passionate  thought,  day  vision,  midnight-dream, 
And  memories  bright,  that  round  my  spirit  stream 
Aroused  by  thee. — Time,  suffer  these  to  shine 
Unchanged,  'mid  every  other  change  of  thine  1 


ZERINDA. 


A    FAIEY    TALE. 


O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 

Burns. 


There  was  once  a  certain  Queen  who  made 
herself,  and  every  one  else,  miserable,  by  her 
extreme  anxiety  that  her  infant  daughter  should 
grow  up  the  most  beautiful  Princess  in  the  world. 
At  length,  a  Fairy,  informed  of  her  wishes, 
appeared  at  court,  and  promised,  on  one  condition, 
to  fulfil  them.  She  offered  to  make  the  Princess 
echpse,  not  only  her  equals,  but  every  other 
woman  of  the  age,  in  beauty  and  accomphshments; 
but,  the  price  of  this  superiority  should  be,  the 
possession  of  some  one  fault  in  an  equally  para- 
mount degree.  The  Queen  her  mother,  was 
allowed   the  privilege  of  choosing  the  fault,   for 
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which,  as  for  beauty,  her  daughter  should  be 
conspicuous,  and  the  poor  lady  '  was  too  much 
elated  with  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes,  to 
feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Fairy. 

Vanity  was  the  fault  she  selected,  for  she 
determined,  after  a  few  minutes  reflection  on  the 
subject,  that  vanity  was  such  an  amiable,  well- 
bred  fault, — ^merely  a  feminine  weakness, — a  trivial 
speck  in  character, — that  it  was  really  uncharitable 
to  consider  it  a  fault.  What  was  vanity  ? — what 
were  its  consequences? — simply  a  desire  to  have 
justice  done  us,  a  little  too  much  fondness  for 
praise, — a  little  dislike  of  retirement,  a  little  im- 
patience of  neglect, — and  perhaps  a  few  other  little 
things,  which  if  not  quite  correct,  would  be  quite 
pardonable,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Princess  in  the  world.  The  Fairy  made  no 
observation  upon  the  Queen's  choice,  but  before 
she  departed,  promised,  to  appear  to  Zerinda 
on  her  twenty-first  birth-day,  and  to  bestow  upon 
her  the  two  gifts  which  should  then  appear  most 
likely  to  prove  beneficial.  This  was  condescension 
without  parallel,  and  the  Queen  was  almost  dis- 
tracted with  joy. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  Zerinda 
herself.  As  every  one  has  a  different  standard  of 
beauty,  instead  of  giving  any  detailed  account  of 
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her  personal  charms,  I  shall  simply  state  that  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  creature  ever  shone  upon 
by  sun  or  moon,  and  then,  each  of  my  readers 
can  imagine  her  beautiful  after  his  own  taste. 
Her  accomplishments  too  were  so  various,  as  to 
render  it  more  than  probable  that  Boarding  Schools 
were  not,  even  in  those  days,  utterly  unknown. 
But  the  drawback  quite  overbalanced  the  supe- 
riority ;  for  as  true  to  her  promise  of  e\i\,  as  of 
good,  the  Fairy  had  concentrated  in  Zerinda, 
vanity  sufficient  to  have  overstocked  a  kingdom, 
had  that  kingdom  been  wholly  peopled  with 
women  During  childhood  and  youth,  vanity 
developed  itself  in  its  usual  forms;  but  as  she 
approached  womanhood,  its  exhibitions  became 
so  enormous  and  ridiculous,  that  the  envious  were 
hourly  gratified  with  the  exposure  of  her  folly, 
and  the  charitable  were  constrained  to  hope  she 
was  insane.  To  gratify  her  own  vanity  (not 
by  any  means  trifling),  the  Queen  took  care  to 
have  no  ladies  about  the  court  that  were  not 
remarkable  for  personal  attractions :  she  considered 
herself  exceedingly  like  her  daughter,  and  naturally 
claimed  a  share  in  her  daughter''s  triumphs.  But 
the  Queen's  vanity  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Princess,  who  would  admit  of  no  competition,  and 
considered  it  a  deadly  offence  for  any  one  to 
hint  that  she  resembled   her  own  mother.      The 
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poets  and  minstrels  who  in  those  days  of  splendid 
vagabondism  swarmed  about  the  court,  earned 
their  bread  very  hardly;  for,  though  tolerably 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  panegyric  and  hyperbole, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  Zerinda.  She 
not  only  required  to  be  herself  the  heroine  of  every 
song,  tale,  and  romance,  but  positively  exacted 
from  them  similies  which  had  never  been  applied 
to  any  other  woman ; — a  monstrous  requirement 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  a  poet's  similies  must 
serve  as  many  turns,  as  a  poefs  coat.  In  time 
she  tired  out  the  tuneful  tribe ; — for  they  found  it 
impossible  to  invent  any  fiction  which  Zerinda 
considered  sufficiently  true.  Her  lovers  had  even 
a  more  arduous  task  than  the  poets ; — to  bestow  a 
civil  look,  or  indeed  a  look  of  any  kind  on  another 
lady,  was  an  offence  which  put  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  forgiveness.  She  never  conversed  on  any 
topic  that  had  not  some  reference  to  herself,  and 
would  have  been  amazed  had  she  suspected  it 
possible,  that  any  one  could  ever  be  weary  of 
the  subject,  or  enjoy  greater  happiness  than  in 
promoting  her  pleasure.  And  yet  all  was  not 
right.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  she  could 
command  the  universal  and  vmlimited  homage  she 
beUeved  to  be  her  due ;  (the  excess  of  her  vanity 
prevented  her  doubting  its  sincerity) — ^but  when 
she  went  abroad  this  was  not  the  case.     She  was 
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constrained  to  feel  herself  an  indi^^dual ; — and  to 
discover  that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who 
cared  neither  for  her  smile  or  frown, — ^nor  even 
for  her  existence  ; — that  in  fact,  there  were  beings 
who  had  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  sorrows, 
unconnected  with  hers.  When  she  went  with  her 
parents  to  visit  neighbouring  courts,  and  was 
obhged  to  mingle  with  those  who  considered 
themselves  her  equals,  and  were  fully  engrossed 
by  themselves  and  their  concerns — there  was  no 
end  to  her  mortifications.  It  is  true,  she  saw  no 
rival  who  could  vie  with  her  in  loveliness  or 
accomplishments, — but  then,  she  saw  many  who 
were  preferred  before  her,  because  they  did  not 
exact  such  ceaseless  homage,  and  occasionally 
allowed  their  courtiers  to  admire  themselves. 
Alas  !  Zerinda  could  not  do  this  ! 

In  the  course  of  years,  the  poor  Queen  was 
induced  to  alter  her  opinion  as  to  the  harmlessness 
and  amiability  of  vanity  ;  and  though  delighted  to 
see  her  darling  so  deserving  of  universal  conquest, 
she  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  if  vanitv  was  not  a 
^ice,  it  was  certainly  a  very  disagreeable  fault ; — 
that  it  prevented  Zerinda's  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments producing  their  full  effects ;  she  blamed  the 
Fairy  for  not  ha\'ing  made  her  protege  faultless, — 
and  at  last,  was  constrained  to  reproach  herself, 
for  not  having  selected  some  other  fault  of  a  less 
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noxious  tendency.  Bitterly  did  she  now  regret 
that  she  should  have  chosen  so  injudiciously ; 
here,  she  had  overlooked  pride  and  indolence, 
either  of  them,  the  very  characteristics  of  a 
Princess, — and  chosen — vanity  !  which  not  only 
made  her  child  unamiable, — that  might  have  been 
borne — ^but  which  positively  rendered  her  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  Queen''s  self-reproach  !  The  old  King  took 
matters  more  quietly ; — he  had  from  the  first, 
foreseen  the  evil  consequences  of  his  consort's 
choice,  but  as  she  had  very  properly  kept  her 
intentions  secret  until  it  was  too  late  to  interfere, 
he  had  no  alternative,  but  by  good  advice  and 
judicious  care,  to  endeavour  to  provide  an  antidote 
for  the  poison.  The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand, 
strove  to  hide  her  daughter's  folly  from  general 
observation,  and  therefore,  though  neither  party 
met  with  success,  both  had  full  occupation. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  or  rather  becoming 
worse  every  day,  when  Zerinda  approached  her 
twenty-first  year,  and  as  the  Fairy's  promise  of 
bestowing  two  gifts  upon  her  when  she  attained 
that  age,  was  no  secret,  every  one  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
Princess  herself  affected  very  becoming  indifference, 
but  in  reality,  could  scarcely  sleep  at  nights  for 
wondering    what    the   beneficial    gifts    Mould    be. 
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Those    who   wished    to    pay    court    to    Zerinda, 
indulged  the  most  extravagant  expectations,  but 
the  poor  old  King  and  Queen  had  no  greater  wish 
than  to  see  their  daughter  restored  to  her  senses, 
of    which    her    inconceivable    vanity   had    nearly 
deprived  her.     But  alas  !  the  Queen  departed  this 
life  about  three  months  before  the  eventful  day 
arrived,    and    what    with   grief  for   his   deceased 
consort,  and  the  mortification  caused  by  his  living 
daughter,  the  King  was  soon  worn  out,  and  died  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Queen,  to  the  great  regret  of 
his   loyal  and  affectionate  subjects,    who   became 
suddenly  sensible   of  his  many    kingly   qualities. 
His  last  action  did  indeed  merit  their  gratitude. 
Though  he  appointed  Zerinda  his  successor,  and 
left  her  in   possession   of  the  show  and   seeming 
of  royalty,  he  ordained,  that  for  five  years,  all  the 
ostensible  power  and  responsibility  should  rest  with 
his  own  well  proved  ministers,  and  gray  headed 
counsellors.      The  consequences  need  scarcely  be 
told.     The  kingdom  was  well  governed,  but  the 
Princess  was  so  enraged  at  the  affront  thus  publicly 
put  upon  her,  that  forgetting  the  respect  due  to 
her  parent's  memory,  she  heaped  every  degree  of 
personal  slight  and  contumely  upon  those  who  had 
become  her  natural  guardians.      She  drove  them 
from    her    presence — thwarted    their   measures — 
fomented     dissensions— encouraged     a     rebellious 
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spirit  even  amongst  her  own  subjects — and  as  her 
court,  owing  to  her  personal  attractions,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  celebrated  of  the  day — 
she  had  many  opportunities  of  mortifying  her 
ministers.  Indeed,  the  annals  of  the  kingdom 
(to  which,  as  rather  apocryphal  I  have  not  paid 
much  attention)  hint,  that  one  or  two  of  the  privy 
council,  preferring  peace  to  power,  after  having 
made  certain  slight  provision  for  their  families, 
threw  up  their  places,  and  joined  the  court  party, 
like  true  patriots  and  friends  to  the  Princess. 
The  others,  disgusted  at  the  open  and  secret 
machinations  to  which  they  were  subject,  retired 
from  the  plagu      ,  -'.  government. 

At  length,  "^'aver,  the  auspicious  morning 
dawned ; — the  long  expected  birth-day  arrived  ; — 
and  every  variety  of  loyal  noise  and  tumult  awoke 
Zerinda  to  the  delightful  consciousness  that  she 
was  twenty-one.  The  day  passed  amidst  the 
festivities  usual  on  royal  birth-days ;  but  toAvards 
evening,  fretful  because  the  Fairy  had  not  as  yet 
made  her  appearance,  Zerinda  retired  to  the  bower 
which  had  been  formed  expressly  for  her  recreation, 
by  a  most  skilful  florist  from  a  far  country.  He 
had  so  artfully  arranged  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
according  to  their  several  seasons,  that  no  sooner 
did  one  begin  to  fade,  than  another  began  to 
blossom,   so   that   throughout  the  year,  the  bower 
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was  ever  blooming.  Here  sat  Zerinda,  alone  and 
pensive,  musing  on  the  various  acceptations  of  the 
word  beneficial;  when  she  was  roused  from  her 
reverie  by  music,  too  exquisite  to  proceed  from  the 
court  minstrels.  Her  heart  now  began  to  beat 
violently,  for  she  thought  it  must  proceed  from 
the  Fairy,  or  at  least  prelude  her  approach.  She 
was  not  mistaken.  In  a  few  moments  the  music 
ceased,  and  a  small  radiant  being  stood  before  her, 
with  a  countenance  so  sweet,  and  an  air  so  dignified, 
that  for  once,  Zerinda  forgot  herself  and  rose  to 
do  honour  to  her  guest.  The  Fairy  held  in  her 
hand  a  small  lute  formed  of  motV  ^  of  pearl,  the 
strings  were  golden,  and  the  fri i'  **as  exquisitely 
studded  with  rare  and  precioua  gems.  It  was 
enchanted,  for  the  moment  the  Fairy  touched  it, 
words  and  music  emanated  together : — 

Maid  of  earth,  maid  of  earth, 

I  have  watched  thee  from  thy  birth  ; 

By  my  promise  I  am  here. 

Maiden  tremble  not,  nor  fear ; 

Precious  gifts  as  earth  may  see 

Have  I  here  awaiting  thee : 

Yet  before  thy  hand  enfold  them, — 

Or  thy  anxious  eye  behold  them, — 

Thou  receive,  or  I  bestow, 

Thine  own  wishes  I  would  know. 
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Now  Zerinda,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  her 
self-confidence,  began  to  make  a  catalogue  in  her 
own  mind  of  all  the  things  she  had  previously 
wished  to  possess ;  but  she  was  so  afraid  of  not 
soliciting  gifts  sufficiently  magnificent,  that  she 
remained  silent  and  perplexed.  To  encourage  her, 
the  Fairy  again  touched  the  lute,  and  again  the 
same  words  and  music  proceeded  from  it.  How 
provoking,  thought  the  Princess,  that  I  cannot 
tell  what  I  should  like  best  to  have.  I  shall  think 
of  a  thousand  things  when  too  late ;— dear,  dear, 
if  I  could  but  tell  what  I  want !  To  be  wiser  or 
more  beautiful  ? — Impossible ;  well  then,  a  hundred 
Princes  for  my  lovers ; — or  some  secret  which  shall 
renew  my  beauty,  should  it  ever  fade  ;^-or  the 
wishing  cap,  or  even  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  ; — 
these  would  be  very  pretty  trifles  in  their  way ; — but 
no,  a  beautiful  kingdom,  over  which  I  may  reign 
absolutely,  without  a  single  minister  or  counsellor, 
and  eclipse  all  the  other  monarchs  of  the  earth,  by 
my  wisdom  and  victories ; — and  stay,  a  very  rich 
diamond  mine,  diamonds  become  me  exceedingly, 
and  I  really  have  none  worth  mentioning  : — "  Yes, 
yes,"  said  the  Princess,  thinking  aloud,  "  I  will  be 
contented  with  a  kingdom,  and  a  diamond  mine ; 
and  I  will  make  a  progress  through  my  dominions 
to  redress  grievances,  and  I  will  have  upon  my 
crown,  a  diamond  star  as  large  as  the  sun." 
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The  Fairy  shook  her  head,  and  sighing,  touched 
the  lute,  when  these  words  were  heard : — 

Maid  of  earth,  thy  thoughts  are  vain. 
Wiser  wish,  and  wish  again. 

Zerinda  was  confounded  at  hearing  her  wishes 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  wisdom ;  nevertheless, 
she  determined  to  be  more  moderate  this  time, 
and  accordingly,  wished  for  perpetual  health  and 
happiness ;  to  be  celebrated  by  a  great  poet,  in  some 
work  that  should  last  for  ever ;  and  to  understand 
all  knowledge  without  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it ; 
still  she  received  the  same  mortifying  answer : — 

Maid  of  earth,  thy  thoughts  are  vain. 
Wiser  wish,  and  wish  again. 

Well  then,  she  would  astonish  the  Fairy  by  her 
disinterested  generosity ; — she  would  wish  this 
kingdom  reheved  from  famine, — that,  from  war,— 
merely  stipulating,  that  the  world  should  be 
informed  through  whose  influence  the  blessings 
had  been  obtained. 

The  Fairy"'s  brow  became  clouded,  she  touched 
the  lute,  and  the  words  and  music  were  louder 
than  before : — 
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Wouldst  thou  seek  thine  own  undoing  ? 
Hours  of  joy,  and  years  of  rueing  ? 
Be  admonished,  better  treasures 
Shalt  thou  have,  and  purer  pleasures  ; 
Treasures,  not  with  time  destroying, 
Pleasures,  not  with  usage  cloying ; 
Take  from  me  this  magic  flower. 
Gathered  from  my  fairy  bower ; 
Beauty,  not  of  earth  hath  crowned  it, 
Spells,  of  more  than  man  are  round  it ; 
Once  upon  thy  breast  reposing, 
By  its  falling  leaves  disclosing, 
When  thy  heart  with  pride  is  stirring. 
Words  are  vain,  or  fancies  erring, 
Mayst  thou,  all  thy  follies  knowing, 
Crush  them,  ere  to  dark  sins  growing: 
Maiden,  as  my  love  gift  bear  it ! 
Princess,  as  thy  guardian  wear  it ! 

As  the  strain  ended,  the  Fairy  placed  in  Zerinda''s 
bosom  a  small  and  exquisite  rose,  which  for  form, 
hue,  and  fragrance,  far  surpassed  all  the  flowers 
the  Princess  had  ever  beheld.  She  received  it, 
however,  with  evident  marks  of  disappointment 
and  surprise ;  for  in  the  first  place,  not  to  mention 
the  insignificance  of  the  gift,  the  inference  that 
she  had  faults,   was  one,   so  altogether  extraordi- 
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nary,  and  foreign  to  the  general  course  of  her 
imaginings,  that  she  was  silent  even  more  from 
astonishment  than  anger.  "  Well,*'*'  thought  she, 
as  soon  as  surprise  allowed  her  to  think  at  all, 
"  a  paltry  rose,  that  is  to  drop  a  leaf  whenever  I 
do  wrong,  instead  of  the  kingdom ;  surely,  surely, 
she  will  give  me  some  better  recompense  for  the 
diamond  mine,  for  I  suppose  I  must  not  have  that. 
The  Fairy  knew  her  reflections,  and  immediately 
unloosed  from  her  girdle  a  very  small  chrystal 
mirror,  set  in  pure  gold,  the  use  of  which  was 
thus  explained  by  the  enchanted  lute : — 

When  the  lover''s  look  is  kindest. 
When  the  maiden's  flattery  blindest, 
Minstrers  song  of  praise  the  sweetest, 
MeniaFs  service  offered  fleetest. 
Will  this  magic  mirror  spell  thee. 
What  they  think,  not  what  they  tell  thee, 
Let  thee  view  perchance  with  grieving, 
One  deceived,  and  all  deceiving  ; 
Prove  of  flower  and  glass  the  spell ; 
Till  to-morrow,  maid,  farewell ! 

In  an  instant  the  Princess  was  alone  in  the  bower, 
with  the  enchanted  rose  and  mirror.  For  a  full  hour 
she  wept  without  ceasing,  not  entirely  for  the  loss 
of  the  diamond  mine,  though  diamonds  justify  any 
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woman  in  weeping ;— nor  entirely  for  the  refusal 
of  the  kingdom,  though  that  would  have  justified 
the  tears  of  even  a  prime  minister ;  but  here  she 
had  two  odious  if  not  useless  gifts; — 

That  thou  mayst,  thy  follies  knowing 
Crush  them,  ere  to  dark  sins  growing — 

What  nonsense  the  Fairy  had  talked  !  Was  she 
not  a  Princess?  Had  not  every  body  told  her 
from  infancy  that  she  could  do  no  wrong  ?  And 
how  could  the  Fairy  understand  the  proprieties 
of  royal  actions  so  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
court.  And  the  mirror  that  was  to  reveal  to 
her  the  secret  thoughts  of  all  around  her, — ^how 
ridiculous  !  could  they  not  do  that  for  themselves — 

Let  thee  view,  perchance  with  grieving, 
One  deceived  and  all  deceiving — 

A  little  reflection  on  these  words  made  Zerinda 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  she  determined  to  return 
to  the  palace,  and  prove  the  virtue  of  the  mirror 
that  very  night. 

She  could  not  have  selected  a  more  propitious 
opportunity.  In  honour  of  the  day  a  splendid 
fete  had  been  prepared  ;  and  the  court  was  gay 
and  brilliant  even  beyond  its  wont.     On  a  splendid 
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throne  sat  Zerinda,  the  star  of  universal  worship ; 
for  a  time,  she  forgot  the  Fairy,  the  rose  and  the 
mirror,  and  was  ahnost  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  diamond  mine.  The  poets 
had  surpassed  themselves  in  their  birth-day  odes  ; 
her  lovers  had  never  before  appeared  so  devoted  or 
deserving ; — ^her  female  friends  had  never  seemed 
so  sensible  of  her  vast  superiority ;  and  as  to  the 
multitude  of  inferior  courtiers,  they  were  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth  with  joy,  if  she  did  but  look  upon 
them  without  frowning.  It  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  evening,  when  somewhat  wearied  with  the 
idolatries  of  her  worshippers  she  determined  to 
make  trial  of  the  mirror.  She  regarded  the 
characters  which  successively  appeared  on  its  surface 
with  mute  attention  ; — what  they  revealed  may 
easily  be  imagined,  but  not  so  easily  can  we 
describe  Zerinda''s  rage  and  grief,  at  the  discovered 
perfidy  of  all  around  her.  Lovers,  who  had  been 
vowing  to  make  crusades  in  her  honour,  secretly 
sneering  at  her  credulity  ! — poets,  who  had  been  un- 
sphering  goddesses  for  her  deification,  lampooning 
her  for  the  amusement  of  other  courts  !— courtiers, 
whose  words  had  been  sweeter  than  honev,  and 
smoother  than  oil,  meditating,  only,  how  to  betray 
her  ! — ^but  description  is  unavailing.  There  was 
the  mirror,  the  faithful  recorder  of  all  the  envy 
and  hatred,  contempt  and  falsehood,  to  say  nothing 
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of  minor  feelings,  predominant  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  cringing  myriads  around  her,  which  had 
hitherto  been  concealed,  under  the  guise  of  fond 
looks,  and  flattering  words  !  In  half  an  hour  the 
whole  court  was  in  disgrace — and  informed  of  the 
reason  thereof  in  no  dubious  phrase,  lovers,  ladies, 
poets,  attendants,  courtiers  of  all  ranks  and  all 
denominations,  received  their  dismissal,  and  poor 
Zerinda  was  left  with  this  one  melancholy  consola- 
tion, that  if  she  retired  to  rest  without  a  friend, 
she  should  at  least  rise  without  a  flatterer. 

Slowly  and  sadly  passed  the  next  day,  and  it 
was  with  a  heavy  heart  and  subdued  step  that 
Zerinda  sought  her  bower  in  the  evening.  Twenty- 
four  hours  only  had  elapsed,  and  in  that  time  she 
had  learned,  what  nearly  as  many  years  had  failed 
to  teach  her, — that  she  had  many  faults,  and  that 
she  had  no  friend  !  She  laid  the  mirror  and  the  ' 
stem  of  the  rose  (for  alas  it  was  leafless)  beside 
her,  and  half  pensive,  and  half  pettish,  awaited  the 
Fairy's  re-appearance.  After  a  short  interval  the 
Fairy  stood  before  her,  holding  in  her  hand  another 
rose,  the  counterpart  of  the  one  she  had  left  with 
Zerinda  the  preceding  evening. 

"  Princess,""'  said  the  Fairy,  (for  this  time  she 
did  not  employ  the  lute,)  "  Princess,  are  not  my 
gifts  beneflcial .'"' 
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Zerinda  started,  for  tones  so  soft,  and  yet  so 
thrilling,  never  before  met  her  ear.  She  was 
confused  and  silent. 

"  I  will  bestow  the  kingdom  and  the  diamond 
mine  upon  my  Princess,  if  she  now  desires  them," 
said  the  Fairy,  in  the  same  exquisite  and  unearthly 
tones. 

"  But  they  cannot  make  me  happy,"  replied 
Zerinda,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  "  for  no  one  loves 
me,  and  I  want  to  be  loved  by  every  body," 

The  Fairy  took  up  the  stem  of  the  leafless  rose, 
and  regarded  her  fair  protege  with  mournful 
earnestness. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Zerinda  blushed. 

**  Here  is  another  rose,"  said  the  Fairy, 
presenting  the  one  she  held  in  her  hand,  "  restore 
it  to  me  at  this  hour  to-morrow  evening,"  and 
ha^•ing  thus  spoken  she  vanished  from  the  bower. 

Zerinda,  resolved  to  eflect  in  herself  an  imme- 
diate and  complete  reformation,  arose  the  next 
morning  with  the  sun,  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
innumerable  good  resolutions  she  had  formed 
during  the  night.  How  delightful  it  would  be 
to  surprise  the  Fairy  by  returning  the  rose  in  its 
perfect  state  !  Her  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the 
vile  hypocrisy  of  her  former  favourites;  how 
glorious  was  the  present  opportunity  of  immor- 
talizing herself,    by   soaring   above  the  pleasures 
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and  follies  which  had  hitherto  engrossed  her 
attention ;  of  becoming  the  most  wise  and  virtuous, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Princess  of  the  age  !  Poor  Zerinda''s  ideas  travelled 
with  such  celerity,  that  before  breakfast  was  dis- 
missed, she  had  erected  institutions,  patronised 
charities,  encouraged  the  arts,  reformed  abuses, 
disconcerted  enemies,  acquired  friends,  in  short, 
effected  every  thing  glorious, — in  imagination  ! 
She  soon  discovered  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
perform,  than  to  plan ;  but  nothing  daunted,  she 
applied  in  earnest  to  the  work,  and  during  the 
whole  day  was  so  incessantly  occupied  in  explaining 
her  plans,  issuing  commands,  drawing  up  rules, 
granting  audiences,  scolding  and  patronising, — 
that  she  never  perceived  that  one  solitary  leaf  alone 
remained  on  the  rose.  Zerinda  had  not  yet  learned, 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  exhibit  our  worst  faults, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  most  praiseworthy  occupations. 
In  an  agony  of  disappointed  feeling  she  flew 
to  her  bower  ;  before  however,  she  reached  it,  she 
caught  the  soft  tones  of  the  lute,  and  stopped  to 
listen  to  them : — 

Maid  of  earth,  maid  of  earth. 

Yield  not  to  despairing  sorrow ; 
Though  the  bud  seem  little  worth, 

Fair  may  be  its  flower  to-morrow. 
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Weep  not  maiden,  weep  not  so, 
Thus  thy  early  weakness  chiding ; 

Saplings  may  to  cedars  grow, 
In  the  ocean  pearls  are  hiding. 

Let  the  one  leaf  on  thy  flower 

Conquest,  not  defeat  foretell ; 
Seek  another  in  thy  bower. 

Till  to-morrow,  maid,  farewell ! 

As  soon  as  the  music  ceased,  Zerinda  entered 
the  bower,  but  the  Fairy  had  disappeared.  The 
fresh  rose  was  however  there,  and  the  Princess 
placed  it  in  her  bosom,  fully  determined,  if  there 
were  energy  in  resolution,  or  virtue  in  effort,  to 
preserve  this  flower  unimpaired.  But  by  what 
illustrious  actions  should  she  prove  her  amended 
state  of  feeling  ?  how  win  the  world's  good  opinion, 
and  make  herself  beloved  by  every  one  ?  She 
had  already  formed  splendid  plans,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  subjects;  she  had  condescended  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  their  arrangement,  and  yet, 
the  rose  had  been  all  but  leafless.  At  length  she 
stood  self-convicted,  that  even  in  her  benevolence, 
she  had  evinced  much  of  the  tyrant ;  that  she  had 
merely  consulted  her  own  caprices  and  inclinations ; 
and  with  the  very  best  intentions,  had  irritated 
those  whom  she  most  wished  to  serve.       Well,  here 
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is  another  rose,  another  trial,  and  the  experience 
of  two  days,  thought  the  Princess  when  she  awoke 
the  following  morning,  to-day  I  will  go  amongst 
my  subjects,  visit  the  prisons,  receive  petitions, 
attend  to  cases  of  distress,  and  sympathise  with 
the  afflicted.  Yes,  to-day  I  will  study  to  be 
amiable  and  conciliating  ;  every  body  shall  love 
me.  At  this  instant  a  leaf  dropped  from  the  rose, 
but  the  Princess  was  too  much  absorbed  by  her 
enthusiasm,  to  observe  the  loss.  She  immediately 
ordered  her  attendants,  and  began  her  progress 
through  the  city ;  determined,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  private  feeling,  to  be  amiable.  Her  success  was 
equal  to  her  efforts,  and  they  were  unbounded. 
She  smiled  and  bowed  so  incessantly  to  all  around 
her,  that  long  before  evening  she  could  scarcely 
hold  up  her  head  from  fatigue.  The  very  beggars 
came  in  for  their  share  of  sympathy,  and  she 
listened  with  such  apparent  interest  to  the  various 
complaints  addressed  to  her,  and  bestowed  her 
largesses  with  so  much  suavity  of  manner,  that 
the  whole  city  applauded  her  to  the  skies  as 
the  sweetest  and  most  angelic  of  human  beings. 
Her  heart  exulted  with  joyful  pride,  and  to  say 
truth,  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  blind 
multitude,  were  hardly  less  extravagant,  than  those 
she  bestowed  upon  herself.  But  in  what  state  was 
the  rose,  that  faithful  observer  of  motives,  that 
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unbiassed  recorder  of  self-deceptions  ?  Alas  !  me- 
lancholy to  relate,  when  the  bustle,  and  parade, 
and  excitement  of  the  day  were  over,  and  she 
retired  to  restore  the  flower  to  her  monitor,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  leaves  remained  to  grace 
its  stem  ! 

With  less  violence,  but  far  more  depth  of 
feeling,  than  on  the  previous  evening,  she  now 
repaired  to  the  bower,  and  presented  the  imperfect 
rose  with  unfeigned  contrition.  To  her  unspeak- 
able surprise  the  Fairy  received  it  with  a  smile, 
and  a  light  lively  strain  issued  from  the  lute: — 

Joy  in  the  sunbeam ; 

Hope  in  the  gale  ; 
Maid,  list  my  promise. 

Thou  yet  shalt  prevail : 
The  chains  are  unbinding, 

That  bound  thee  so  long, 
I  call  thee  to  freedom, 

I  bid  thee  be  strong. 
Maid  of  earth,  victory 

Waits  thee  to-morrow ; 
The  rose  in  its  beauty. 

Shall  free  thee  from  sorrow. 

The  Fairy  vanished  as  before,  without  waiting  for 
a  reply ;  and  the  Princess  retired  to  rest  unusually 
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silent,  and  without  making  any  good  resolutions ; 
two  circumstances  which  augured  well  for  the  next 
day's  success. 

By  day-break  the  following  morning,  there 
was  an  universal  stir  about  the  palace ;  secretaries 
preparing  despatches,  couriers  receiving  orders, 
carriages  setting  off  in  all  directions,  attendants 
hurrying  to  and  fro  with  messages,  every  one 
busily  occupied,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every 
one  ignorant  of  the  occasion.  The  most  ridiculous 
rumours  were  circulated  throughout  the  city.  Some 
spoke  of  a  threatened  invasion,  and  others  of  a 
projected  entertainment ;  many  did  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that  the  Princess  had  gone  mad ;  but  the 
more  charitable  of  her  subjects,  conjectured  that 
she  was  only  going  to  be  married.  Towards  noon 
however,  conjecture  and  suspicion  were  alike  set 
at  rest ;  for  the  carriages  which  had  left  the  city 
at  day-break,  returned  in  succession,  and  drove 
straight  to  the  palace.  At  first,  the  byestanders 
imagined  them  to  contain  a  fresh  selection  of 
courtiers  and  poets,  in  the  place  of  those  so 
recently  dismissed ;  but  to  their  equal  surprise 
and  joy,  first  from  one  carriage,  and  then  froni 
another,  stepped  the  judges,  state  officers,  and 
ministers,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  late 
King,  and  so  shamefully  treated  by  his  daughter  ! 
They   were    ushered    with    great   form    into   the 
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council  chamber,  where  Zerinda  herself  bade  them 
welcome  with  so  much  sweetness  and  dignity,  that 
one  and  all  forgot  her  previous  misconduct.  In 
few  words,  and  without  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, she  informed  them  of  her  interviews  with 
the  F^ry,  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  gifts 
she  had  received,  together  with  the  ill  success 
which  had  hitherto  attended  her  efforts  to  preserve 
the  rose  in  imimpaired  beauty.  "  And  now,""  said 
the  Princess,  after  having  made  a  full  confession 
of  her  follies,  and  as  frank  an  apology  for  her 
misguided  conduct  towards  her  father's  friends ; 
"  and  now,  my  lords,  I  place  myself  in  your  hands 
even  as  a  child,  willing  to  submit  to  your  guidance, 
to  follow  your  counsels,  and  anxious  by  my  future 
conduct,  to  annihilate  the  memory  of  that  which 
is  past."" 

A  murmur  of  respectful  admiration  followed 
this  speech ;  the  judges  bowed  so  low  that  their 
wigs  touched  the  ground ;  the  state  officers  were 
tempted  to  believe  in  the  revival  of  miracles ;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  privy  council  was  astonished 
to  find  himself  shedding  tears. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Zerinda  went  to 
the  Fairy  this  evening  with  a  joyful  heart;  or, 
that  she  presented  the  rose  in  all  its  original 
beauty. 
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"  And  now,"  said  the  Fairy,  as  she  received  it 
with  a  smile  of  benevolent  pleasure,  "  what  more 
shall  I  do  for  my  Princess  ?" 

"  "  Grant  me,*"  said  Zerinda  modestly,  "  one  of 
these  magic  roses  every  evening,  and  permit  me 
to  retain  the  crystal  mirror;  I  am  young,  and 
ignorant  of  human  nature.'' 

"  The  rose  I  will  bestow  gladly,""  replied  the 
Fairy  with  benignity,  "but  the  mirror  has  done 
its  office,  and  must  be  returned ;  it  would  confer 
upon  the  possessor,  a  power  too  dangerous  for  one 
mortal  to  have  over  another."" 

Zerinda  looked  terribly  mortified,  but  consider- 
ing that  this  was  only  the  fourth  day  of  reforma- 
tion, she  bore  the  disappointment  wonderfully. 

"  When  my  Princess  knows  herself,"  said  the 
Fairy,  "  she  will  judge  correctly  of  others ;  but 
my  mission  is  now  ended ;  my  promise  redeemed  ; 
should  a  moment  of  imminent  peril  arrive,  expect 
my  succour.  Farewell,  persevere,  and  prosper." 
As  she  pronounced  these  words,  the  Fairy  dis- 
appeared ;  but  for  some  moments  Zerinda  heard 
the  exquisite  music  which  had  first  announced  her 
appearance.  At  length,  however,  the  tones  melted 
into  air,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the 
evening  breeze  whispering  amongst  the  flowers, 
were  all  that  broke  the  silence. 
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The  reader's  o^vn  imagination  will  anticipate 
the  conclusion  of  this  tale.  Zerinda  repaired  to 
her  bower  every  evening,  where  she  regularly 
found  a  rose,  which  became  her  monitor  the 
following  day.  She  chose  wise  counsellors,  dis- 
couraged flatterers,  and  when  she  married,  it  was 
to  a  virtuous  Prince,  who  endeavoured  with  her, 
to  make  all  the  people  happy  and  prosperous. 
The  history  of  the  Fairy's  gift  was  current 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  Princess 
died,  it  was  recorded  in  her  epitaph,  that  once 
only  in  a  period  of  fifty  years,  was  the  rose  dis- 
covered to  be  LEAFLESS  ! 


CURSORY   REMARKS  ON  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  OLD  BALLADS. 


Modern  Poetry  too  often  resembles  an  artificial  nosegay,  the 
colours  of  which,  though  splendid,  are  yet  tawdry,  and 
heightened  far  beyond  the  modesty  of  nature,  without 
any  pretensions  to  fragrance :  while  that  of  a  few  centuries 
back,  appears  as  a  garland  fresh  from  the  garden  of  nature, 
and  still  moist  and  glittering  with  the  dews  of  the  morning. 

Headiey. 


There  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  despise 
mediums  of  all  kinds,  and  to  despise  those  mediums 
especially,  which  are  connected  vnth  literature,  and 
have  reference  to  time.  Few  works  of  genius  excite 
our  enthusiasm  which  are  not  either  very  new,  or 
very  old, — which  are  not  the  productions  of  our 
own  times,  or  of  times  long  since  passed  away. 
The  works  of  an  intermediate  age  are  lightly 
regarded;  and  it  is  not  until  rendered  venerable 
by  time,  that  they  receive  from  our  children  the 
homage  which  we  denied,  and  which  our  children 
will,  in  their  turn,  withhold  from  us. 
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It  was  not  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  Queen  Anne,  that  the  EHzabethan 
Poets  were  appreciated ; — nor  is  it  in  the  present 
age,  that  the  classics  of  our  grandfathers  are 
treated  with  much  respect.  The  heretical  belief 
(if  heretical  it  may  be  termed)  that  the  writers  of 
a  period  affectedly  termed  Augustan,  have  been 
exceedingly  over-praised,  is  rapidly  gaining  pro- 
selytes. The  bays  of  Pope  have  been  boldly 
plucked ; — those  of  Addison  have  lost  their 
verdure; — Swift  is  remembered  chiefly  by  his 
Gulliver's  Travels ; — whilst  Arbuthnot,  and  Steele, 
and  Gay,  and  Prior,  are  talked  of  only  among 
critics.  Nor  to  those  who  flourished  nearer  our 
own  days,  are  we  much  more  complaisant. 
Thomson  is  associated  in  most  minds  with  school 
days  and  parsing  lessons : — Young  and  Cowper* 
maintain  their  popularity,  chiefly  because  they 
wrote  religiously,  and  this  is  a  religious  age ; — 
Johnson  himself,  once  so  slavishly  reverenced  as 


*  A  great  genius  has  declared  Cowper  "  no  Poet,"  but  another 
great  genius  has  more  justly  and  honorably  declared  him  a 
Poet,  to  whom  we  are  under  the  greatest  obhgation,  as  having 
been  (he  first  who  dared  to  put  "  natural  thoughts  into  natural 
language."  The  assertion  that  he  is  more  read  for  his  religion 
than  his  poetry,  is  nevertheless  true — because  numbers  read  hi» 
works,  who  will  not  read  Shakspeare's. 
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the  Great  Mogul  of  Literature,*  is  attacked 
without  ceremony ;  whilst  the  vast  "  mob''  of 
ladies  and  "  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,"  are 
as  utterly  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  lived. 

But  if  the  present  age  be  peculiarly  marked  by 
a  restless  love  of  novelty  and  daring  innovation, 
which  has  led  it  to  proscribe,  as  common  place, 
works,  that  fifty  years  ago  were  looked  upon  as 
matchless, — ^it  is  equally  and  more  nobly  distin- 
guished, by  the  bold  spirit  which  has  brought 
forwards  and  "  delighted  to  honour,'^  those  works 
of  an  older  period,  which  the  blindness,  or  bad 
taste  of  our  predecessors  had  neglected  or  despised. 
Allowing  much  for  aifectation  and  pedantry  in 
our  present  admiration  of  "  the  Old  Poets,"  there 
yet  remains  an  incalculable  portion  which  is 
piu-e  and  heartfelt.  They  were  all,  so  to  speak, 
united  in  Shakspeare.  The  diversities  of  their 
genius  were  concentrated  in  his,  and  that  has 
imbued  the  very  spirit  of  our  own  days,  and  now 
works,  like  a  spell,  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
The  great  proof  of  this,  is,  not  that  many  com- 
mentaries have  been  written  on  his  works,    and 


*  Those  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  meet 
with  less  contemporaneotis  applause  than  they  deserve,  are  not 
'.infrequently  recompensed  by  gaining  more  than  they  deserve, 
at  the  end  of  it.  Doctor  Johnson  is  one  mstance  of  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  advanced. — Lacon. 
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endless  compilations  made  of  his  beauties ;  that 
lectures,  and  essays,  and  sonnets,  are  continually 
coming  forth  in  praise  of  his  genius  and  character ; 
nor  that  all  the  craft  of  modern  booksellers  has 
been  employed,  to  embellish  what  needed  no 
embellishment.  The  proof  lies  here : — that  those 
who  are  not  literary,  read  him; — and  those  who 
quote  nothing  else,  quote  him; — and  those  who, 
like  Audrey,  thank  the  Gods  they  are  not  poetical, 
understand  his  poetry ; — that  his  expressions  are 
used  as  the  common  language  of  life ; — and  lastly, 
that  no  one  can  steal  from  him  without  being 
immediately  found  out.  Therefore,  though  our 
own  be  not  the  age  which  had  the  high  honour  of 
producing  Shakspeare  and  his  band  of  noble, 
though  inferior  brethren,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  age  which  has  done  them  full  justice. 
It  is,  perhaps,  reserved  for  the  next  to  advance 
yet  further,  and  imitate  the  excellence  which  we 
have  only  appreciated. 

This  by  some,  may  be  thought  an  irrelevant 
opening  for  a  paper  on  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Old 
Ballads;""  but  it  is  very  different.  Had  we  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  we  should,  most 
probably,  find  that  the  revival  of  a  taste  for 
Shakspeare,  and  a  taste  for  the  Old  Ballads,  was 
contemporary,  if  the  latter  was  not  in  some  degrer 
created  by  the  inquiries  of  his  commentators,  after 
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those  on  which  he  had  either  founded  his  plays, 
or  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  their  progress. 
And  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  it  increases  our 
regard,  not  merely  for  the  Old  Ballads,  but  for 
Shakspeare  himself,  to  find,  that  whilst  the 
fashionable  love-songs  and  sonnets  of  the  court 
were  full  of  fantastic  phraseology,  and  still  more 
fantastic  conceits,  he  should  so  very  frequently 
quote  those  compositions  which  contained  but  the 
rude  beauties  of  nature,  and  were  at  that  time 
abandoned  to  the  common  people. 

To  comprise  within  the  limits  of  a  paper 
(necessarily  brief  and  superficial)  any  elaborate, 
historical  criticisms,  would  be  impossible  ;  and  an 
endeavour  to  reconcile,  the  clashing  opinions  and 
contradictory  evidence  advanced  by  the  compilers 
of  various  collections  of  Old  Ballads,  a  task  very 
far  beyond  my  abilities.  The  object  proposed,  is 
simply,  to  throw  together  a  few  observations  on  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  on  the 
circumstances  to  which,  as  a  cause,  that  spirit  may 
be  referred. 

It  may  seem  strange  that-  the  darkest  ages 
should  have  been  characterised  by  the  most 
passionate  love  of  poetry  and  song,  and  that  the 
poet  should  have  been  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion, when  his  countrymen  were  most  ignorant  and 
uncivilized.  But  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  whether 
in  a  nation  or  an  individual,  is  not  long  compatible 
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with  a  high  degree  of  cultivation ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  the  poet  becomes  mercenary,  and  the 
reader  critical.  In  a  nation's  infancy,  philosophy 
has  not  stepped  forwards  as  a  rival ;  and  poetry 
and  song  are  not  regarded  as  mere  amusements, 
because  it  is  through  their  medium  alone,  that  the 
intellect  first  developes  itself.  They  are  accom- 
plishments which  are  highly  regarded,  because 
they  are  possessed  by  few,  and  enable  the 
few  to  distinguish  the  many.  Besides,  as  the 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  the  objects  of  interest 
are  confined  and  scanty,  what  civiHzation  looks 
upon  as  a  single  pleasure,  barbarism  regards  as 
the  epitome  of  all.  "  The  muse  whose  eflPusions 
are  the  amusement  of  a  very  small  portion  of  a 
polished  nation,  records  the  history,  the  laws,  the 
very  religion  of  the  savage.""  The  further  we  carry 
back  our  inquiries,  the  greater  is  the  reverence 
we  find  paid  to  the  Bards,  and  the  greater  the 
influence  which  they  possessed  over  the  popular 
mind.  In  the  council,*  and  in  the  camp,  in  the 
battle,  and  at  the  banquet,  we  find  them  fore- 
most among  the  honorable;  their  compositions 
regarded  as  national  records,    and   themselves  as 

"  Harold  Harfagre,  a  celebrated  King  of  Norway,  was  wont 
to  seat  the  Bards  at  his  table,  above  all  his  Officers  ;  and  we  find 
another  Norwegian  King,placingfivc  of  them  by  his  side  in  battle, 
that  they  might  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  great  exploits  they  were 
to  celebrate — Percy's  Reliques. 
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the  dispensers  of  fame.  Kings  and  warriors  found 
it  no  less  to  their  honour  than  their  interest,  to 
patronise  a  race  who  had  power  to  stigmatise  or 
extol  their  reign  and  victories,  and  who  were 
celebrated  even  then  for  the  \'iolence  of  their 
praise  and  censure.  "  They  found  a  home  in 
every  habitation  of  the  world,  and  the  lowliness 
of  their  lot  contributed  to  exalt  them  the  more. 
The  hero  listened  to  their  songs,  and  the  con- 
querors of  the  earth  did  homage  to  the  Poet, 
for  he  felt  that  without  poetry  his  own  vnld  and 
vast  existence  would  pass  away  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  be  forgotten  for  ever."* 

As  however  their  numbers  increased,  as  know- 
ledge and  civilization  spread  amongst  the  people, 
and  other,  and  higher  objects  of  interest  were 
presented  to  them,  we  find  a  gradual  dechne  in 
their  estimation  of  Poets.  Theirs  was  no  longer 
a  peculiar  profession,  which  comparatively  few 
could  exercise,  and  instead  of  the  Bard  of 
earlier  ages,  venerated  by  his  rude  countrjTnen 
as  the  oracle  of  instruction,  if  not  of  inspira- 
tion, we  have  the  gay  roWng  Minstrel  more 
hghtly  regarded  as  an  amusing  companion.  But 
for  those  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
which  may  be  termed  the  era  of  love,  and  war, 
and  song,  we  find  that  even  in  our  own  country  the 

•  Goethe. 
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Minstrels  were  a  large  and  highly  favoured  body 
of  men.  Those  of  a  superior  order  were  admitted 
into  palaces  and  castles  as  the  associates  of  nobles, 
and  the  favourites  of  ladies, — their  lives,  romantic 
as  the  romances  they  sung,  were  spent  amid  courts, 
and  camps,  and  feasts,  and  tournaments ; — we  hear 
of  splendid  dresses,  frequently  of  more  substantial 
rewards,*  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  eventually, 
we  read  of  royal  regulations,  to  "  restrayne  their 
outrageous  enterprises  and  idleness.'**  Though  it 
is  certainly  very  probable  that  those  thus  highly 
distinguished,  were  of  French-f*  or  Norman  extrac- 
tion, there  were,  nevertheless,  great  numbers  of 
inferior  Minstrels,  who  gained  their  livelihood  as 
itinerants,  among  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
and  this  last,  though  the  least  distinguished  class, 
would  exercise  the  stronger  influence  upon  the 
popular  taste,  inasmuch  as  the  taste  of  the  few 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  that  of  the  many. 
It  would  be  amongst  those  who  are  represented 


•  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol  1,  p.  89—92. 

-j-  The  French  tongue  alone  was  used  at  court,  and  in  the 
households  of  the  Norman  Barons  (who  despised  the  Saxon  man- 
ners  and  language)  for  many  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
and  continued  till,  at  least,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
polite  language  of  both  court  and  country,  and  as  well  known 
as  the  EngUsh  itself;  a  fact,  of  which  (to  keep  to  our  subject) 
we  need  no  other  evidence,  than  the  multitude  of  French  poems 
and  songs  to  be  found  in  every  library. 

IP  RiTSON  on  National  Song. 
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as  contributing  to  the  *'  recreations  of  the  common 
people  at  Christmasse  diners,  and  brideales,  and 
in  tauemes  and  alehouses,  and  such  other  places 
of  base  resort,"  that  the  genuine  old  Enghsh  ballad 
would  take  its  rise,  and  retain  its  popularity,  not 
amongst  courtly  Poets  and  courtly  listeners. 

The  Minstrels,  during  the  dark  ages,  were  the 
chief  source  of  amusement  open  to  the  populace ; 
and  as  the  inferior  class  in  addition  to  singing, 
practised  mimicry,  jugglery,  and  various  other 
rude  diversions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were 
extremely  popular  amongst  the  people,  for  their 
amusing  powers,  and  as  much  hated  by  the  clergy, 
at  whose  expense  they  were  frequently  exercised. 
Their  licensed  and  wandering  life,  as  it  familiarized 
them  with  every  variety  of  scene  and  of  circumstance, 
would  not  make  them  mere  chronicles  of  legendary 
and  romantic  lore,  but  would  enable  them  to 
transmit  from  place  to  place,  the  knowledge  of 
passing  events.  In  fact  they  would  answer  many 
of  the  purposes  of  a  modem  newspaper. 

Though  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  Minstrels 
had  gradually  fallen  into  contempt,  and  were,  in  her 
reign,  classed  by  statute  with  "  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds," they  were  still  of  a  very  superior  stamp  to 
our  ballad  singers;  and  we  find  that  "listening  to 
small  musickes  songs  the  matter  being  for  most 
parts  stories  of  old  times,"  was  even  then  the  delight 
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of  the  common  people.  In  Scotland,  that  peculiar 
land  of  poetry  and  song,  they  retained  their  influence 
yet  longer ;  for  "  it  is  certain,*  that,  till  a  very 
late  period,  the  pipers  of  whom  there  was  one 
attached  to  each  border  town  of  note,  and  whose 
office  was  frequently  hereditary,  were  the  great 
repositories  of  oral,  and  particularly  of  poetical 
tradition.  About  spring  time,  and  after  harvest, 
it  was  the  custom  of  these  musicians  to  make  a 
progress  through  a  particular  district  of  the  country. 
The  music  and  the  song  repaid  their  lodging ;  and 
they  were  generally  gratified  with  a  donation  of 
seed  corn." 

No  one  can  examine  a  number  of  ballads 
without  noticing  the  rambling  colloquial  style  of 
the  earlier  ones,  and  being  led  to  believe,  that 
if  not  composed  by  the  itinerant  Minstrels  them- 
selves, they  were  certainly  the  compositions  of 
persons  as  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  art. 
Some  have  been  considered  abridgments  of  the 
longer  metrical  romances ;  at  all  events,  from 
the  various  versions  there  are  of  the  same  ballad, 
it  is  very  clear  the  minstrels  were  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  altering  whatever  they  adopted.  But 
verbal  criticism  is  out  of  place  in  a  paper  devoted 
to  general  observations  on  the  spirit  of  the  subject; 

•  Preface  to  Border  Minstrelsy. 
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and  any  minute  inquiries  into  the  various  ages  of 
the  compositions  is  equally  unnecessary.  The 
term  "  old"  is  after  all  comparative ;  that  which  is 
of  one  hundred  years  standing,  will  be  modem  if 
compared  with  what  has  been  two  hundred  vears 
in  existence;  and  old  when  compared  with  that 
which  has  been  only  fifty.  Internal  evidence 
is  the  evidence  best  worth  our  attention ;  and 
the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  commentators 
least  likely  to  mislead  us.  The  roughness  and 
irregularity  of  metre,  the  "  license  which  they 
assume  of  varying  the  accents  of  words  at  pleasure,*" 
their  freedom  from  ornament,  and  above  all,  a 
complete  air  of  naturalness,  will  generally  distin- 
guish the  compositions  of  the  rude  age  and  random 
rhymester,  from  those  of  the  sedentary  student  of 
more  polished  periods.  In  proof  of  this,  a  person 
has  only  to  compare  the  two  versions  of  Chevy 
Chase ;  the  original*  one  which  is  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  more  modem 
one  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  or  the  two  versions 
of  "  Horn  Child,*"  or  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Sir 
Gawaine.*" 

Many  persons  speak  of  the  delightful  simplicity 
and  quaintness  of  the  Old  Ballads,  as  though  their 
distinctive  features  consisted   in   expression,    and 


if 


•  Percy's  Reliques. 
VOL.  I.  V 
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their  essential  qualities  lay  upon  the  surface.  It 
is  no  such  thing ; — the  real  interest  and  excellence 
of  the  Old  Ballads  arises  from — 

Something  deeper  far  than  these. 

Their  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  composed,  whenever  that  period  was ; 
and  had  we  a  collection  of  them  accurately  dated 
from  the  Conquest  down  to  this  present  moment, 
we  should  find  them — not  indeed  correct  registers 
of  national  events,  but  faithful  transcripts  of 
national  feeling.  We  should  form  a  better 
judgment  as  to  the  actual  progress  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  amongst  the  people,  than  we  can 
through  the  medium  of  legal  statutes,  and  historic 
records.  The  poetry  of  any  age  will  evidence 
in  a  much  stronger  degree  than  its  prose,  the 
predominant  spirit  of  that  age  ;  or  why  is  there 
so  much  difference  between  the  contemporary 
poetry  of  different  nations.'*  Why  are  there  as 
essential  differences  (setting  aside  the  language) 
between  the  ballads  of  England  and  Scotland,  as 
between  those  of  England  and  Spain  ?  and  why 
are  we  utterly  unable  to  imitate  a  very  old  ballad, 
so  that  it  shall  not  prove  itself  an  imitation  in  some 
way  or  other .? 

The  very  ignorance   and   misfortunes  of  our 
forefathers  account  for  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
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positions.      They  had  too  little  knowledge  to  be 

aiFected ;    and    the    common    occurrences   of  life, 

were  too  fiercely  exciting,  to  allow  them  leisure  for 

the   quiet   luxuries   of  thought  and  fancy,    even 

I     had  they  possessed  the  power  of  exercising  either. 

I     When  we  find  our  records  of  the  middle  ages  che- 

j     quered  ^ith  wild  and  continued  vicissitudes, — with 

i    private  feud  and  civil  war, — with  the  oppression 

i    and  rebellion  of  subjects, — the  dethronement  and 

I:    restoration  of  Kings, — with  all  the  dark  workings 

^1    of  the  darkest  passions, — we  need  not  wonder  that 

||    the  poetry  of  those  times  partook  of  the  fierceness 

i    of  men''s  minds,  or  that  they  struck  the  harp  with 

I    the  energy  with  which   they  wielded  the  sword. 

u    Men  in  those  days  were  too  much  occupied  with 

j]   deeds,  to  have  leisure  or  inclination  to  study  words. 

^!   When  manual  strength  alone  was  honorable,  and 

!|  mental  exertions  were   valued   only  inasmuch    as 

'i  they  could  minister  to  bodily  enjoyments ; — when 

'!  the    "  warrior  lived  but   upon  the   groans  of  his 

enemy,  and  the  smiles  of  his  mistress, — when  his 

only  music  was  the  neighing  of  his  battle  steed,  and 

the  song  of  the  minstrel  on  the  feast  night,  in  his 

hall,"   what  must   we  expect  in   the  only  general 

i  literature  of  the  period  ?  what  in  fact  do  we  find  ? 

'i  Neither  deep   knowledge   of  human  character, — 

I  nor  correct  opinions  on  points  of  morahty, — ^nor 

j  high   aspirings   after  intellectual  excellence, — but 
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vivid,  intensely  vivid  descriptions  of  things  that 
could  be  seen,  and  felt,  and  understood, — details 
of  battles  in  which  the  words  have  almost  the  force 
of  blows, — coarse  humour  on  coarser  subjects — 
deeds  of  violence  related  with  perfect  sangfroid — 
monstrous  legends  told  with  a  simple  earnestness 
which  proves  the  narrators'  belief  of  their  truth. 

Love,  in  its  own  simple  nature,  was  too  refined 
a  sentiment  to  afford  sufficient  excitement  to  men 
familiar  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstance 
and  passion.  To  have  wooed  a  fair  lady  with  her 
friends'*  consent,  and  won  her  with  her  own, — to 
have  encountered  no  greater  obstacle  than  female 
coquetry, — to  have  assailed  her  with  no  weapons 
stronger  than  tender  compliment,  and  delicate 
attention, — would  have  ill  suited  our  iron  ancestors. 
To  win  a  bride  by  force  of  arms,  and  carry  her 
off  by  violence  from  rivals  and  friends,  was  more 
consonant  with  their  warlike  ideas;  and  perhaps, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  with  the  ideas  of  their 
Amazonian  mistresses.  We  are  not  therefore 
surprised,  when  in  the  oldest  ballads  and  metrical 
romances,  we  find  that  passion  which  is  the 
gentlest  and  most  refined,  treated  in  the  coarsest 
manner,  and  almost  invariably  connected  with 
.fighting; — to  find  a  tale  of  love  too  often  a  tragedy 
jolso,  of  jealousy,  revenge,  and  death.  But  as 
refinement  gradually  spread  over  a  country,  and 
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not  merely  peace,  but  the  love  of  peace,  diffused 
itself  over  national  feeling,  love,  which  had  formerly 
held  a  divided  sway  with  glory  and  ambition,  was 
understood  in  its  own  nature,  and  cherished  for 
its  own  sake.  The  hopes,  fears,  joys,  sorrows, 
anxieties,  anticipations,  and  remembrances  of 
affection,  though  insufficient,  alone,  to  arouse  the 
energies  of  men  of  sterner  mould,  would  afford 
deep  and  sufficient  excitement  for  "  hearts  at 
leisure."  We  find  therefore,  that  those  ballads 
and  songs  which  may  be  termed  domestic  or 
sentimental,  were  written  in  our  own  country, 
during  or  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
finest  of  the  Scotch  love  ballads,  after  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns. 

The  English  ballads,  as  compared  \^-ith  the 
Scotch  ones,  are  not  only  very  difi*erent,  but 
very  inferior.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are 
decidedly  less  poetical, — more  homely  in  their  sub- 
jects, and  coarser  in  their  execution, — they  exhibit 
throughout  more  of  John  BulPs  peculiarities,  and 
impress  one  with  an  idea,  that  even  in  his  most 
romantic  days,  he  was  less  romantic  than  his 
neighbours.  There  is  not  often  much  of  pathos 
even  in  those  which  are  tragical ;  they  "  relate 
chiefly  to  good  living  and  good  fellowship,  to 
drinking  and  hunting  scenes."  The  humorous 
encounters  of  the  English  Kings  with  their  subjects; 
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Robin  Hood  and  his  bold  adventures,  are  the 
favourite  themes.  They  are  by  no  means  so 
national  as  the  Scotch ;  at  least  of  those  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  find  fewer  which 
refer  to  national  events.  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely 
right  to  mention  this,  for  the  traditional  literature 
of  our  own  country,  having  been  less  carefully 
preserved  than  that  of  Scotland,  much  of  our's 
that  was  national,  may  have  perished ;  whilst 
owing  to  the  taste  for  it  remaining  longer  amongst 
the  Scotch  peasantry*  than  amongst  our  own, 
mvich  of  theirs  has  remained. 

Many  circumstances  Avill  account  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  Ballads.  The  history 
of  Scotland  during  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of 
greater  romance  than  our  own ;  it  was  more  deeply 
chequered  with  incident  and  action, — victory  and 
defeat, — catastrophe  and  misfortune, — with  every 
thing  calculated  to  inflame  men's  minds,  and 
employ  their  hands.  The  frequent  wars  with 
England,  always  carried  on  in  their  own  coimtry, — 
and  the  yet  more  destructive  warfare  carried  on  . 

•  Within  my  own  remembrance,  old  men  wandered  from 
house  to  house  chaunting  Ballads,  reciting  jiortions  of  Old 
Romances,  and  curious  Stories  of  real  or  fictitious  adventure. 
1  have  listened  to  these  oral  novelists  at  our  farmer's  hearths, 
where  they  pleased  mariv  ari  audience,  and  like  the  Minstrel  of 
old,  won  their  food  or  raiment,  "of  which  they  were  worthy." — 
Ai.iAK  CrxNiKGHAiM's  Preface  lo  Trnditioiiul  Tulci'.'"' 
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amongst  themselves, — the  continual  minorities* 
and  misfortunes  of  their  monarchs,  and  the  slight 
respect  paid  to  regal  authority, — the  want  of  great 
cities,  and  the  consequently  irregular  dispensation 
of  justice — the  longer  maintenance  of  the  feudal 
system,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  yet  more 
powerful  bond  of  clanship,  which,  enjoining  fidelity 
to  the  natural  lords  as  a  sacred  duty,  considered 
hatred  towards  his  enemies  as  one  equally  sacred ; — 
all  these  circumstances  tended  no  less  to  impoverish 
them,  as  a  nation,  than  to  render  them  ungovernable 
and  peculiar  as  a  people. 

But  the  nature  of  their  country  more  than  even 
their  history,  was  strikingly  influential  in  forming 
their  national  character,  and  in  stamping  that 
character  upon  their  national  poetry.  "  Level 
and  open  countries  are  formed  for  servitude.'^  As 
there  is.  less  to  interrupt  regular  communication 
between  its  points,  it  is  originally  colonised  and 
cultivated  with  more  ease,  and  eventually  conquered 
with  more  rapidity.  Innovations  of  all  kinds  are 
more  readily  adopted,  and  the  character  of  the 
inliabitants,  like  that  of  the  scenery,  sooner  loses 
its  distinctive  and  peculiar  traits.  They  love  their 
country  with  less  enthusiasm,  because  agriculture 
and  commerce  are  continually  altering  its  appear- 

*  See  Robertsuif  s  History  of  Scotland. 
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ance,  and  there  remain  none  of  those  primeval 
features  of  nature  which  are  the  same,  "  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever;"" — on  which,  while  the 
inhabitant  gazes,  he  may  exclaim — 

So  were  they  when  my  life  began. 
So  are  they  now  I  am  a  man, 
And  will  be  when  I  die. 

It  is  in  countries  which  seem  precisely  least  worth 
loving,  that  the  love  of  country  exists  with  greatest 
intensity.  It  is  not  the  inhabitant  of  luxuriant 
climes  and  fertile  valleys,  who  feels  most  strongly 
the  maladie  du  pays — it  is  the  savage  when  torn 
from  his  forests  and  his  dens, — the  Arab  from  his 
burning  deserts, — the  Swiss  when  he  no  longer 
views  his  avalanche, — the  Highlander  when  ho 
thinks  of  his  "rocky  glen.""  The  inhabitants  of 
a  mountainous  region  are  separated  by  the  hand 
of  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they 
have  no  resource  but  to  love  her  and  each  other. 
Familiar  from  infancy  with  scenes  of  natural 
grandeur  and  glory,  they  insensibly  imbibe  loftier 
and  bolder  thoughts  than  other  men,  and  poetry 
is  to  them  a  natural  and  not  an  acquired  language. 
"  They  are"  (as  it  has  been  forcibly  said)  "  of  a 
doucer  and  a  dourer  nature,  and  fasten  their 
feelings  on  the  durable  hills  rather  than  on  the 
fleeting  clouds."       They  hear  not  the  whirlwind 
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and  the  storm  which  disturb  the  world  beyond 
them ;  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  principles  and 
prejudices,  are  not  perpetually  changing  like 
things  of  to-day;  their  traditions  and  memories 
are  of  the  dead ;  their  songs,  of  the  times  that  are 
past ;  the  objects  which  they  love,  were  beloved 
by  the  generations  of  old  ;  they  dwell  where  dwelt 
their  fathers ;  and  where  their  fathers  died,  there 
will  they  be  buried. 

We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  longer  preservation 
of  the  Scotch  Ballads ;  we  have  proof  of  it  in  the 
general  spirit  of  those  Ballads  themselves ;  "  in 
their  closer  intimacy  witli  nature ;  in  their  firmer 
reliance  upon  it  as  the  only  stock  of  wealth  to 
which  the  mind  has  to  resort;""  in  their  more 
intense  longings  after  home  scenes,  and  simple 
pleasures.  Thus  when  "Jamie  Telfer"*  discovers 
himself  to  be  a  "harried  man,"^  how  much  is 
compressed  in  the  following  verses : — 

Jamie  has  tumd  him  round  about, 

I  wat  the  tear  blinded  his  ee ; 
I'll  ne'er  pav  mail  to  Elliot  again. 

And  the  fair  Dodhead  I'll  never  see. 

My  hounds  mav  a'  rin  masterless. 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands. 
For  there  again  nsaun  I  never  be. 

•  Border  Minstrelsy. 
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And  there  is  a  homely  English  Ballad  which  bears 
such  strong  marks  of  being  the  simple  expression 
of  un-exaggerated  feeling,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it 
really  was  what  its  title  imports,  a  "  Northern 
Lasses  Lamentation.""*  The  following  is  a  specimen : 

Fain  would  I  be 

In  the  north  country, 
When  the  lads  and  the  lasses  are  making  of  hay  ; 

There  should  I  see. 

What  is  pleasant  to  me, 
A  mischief  light  on  them  entic'd  me  away. 
()  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 

Do  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 

•  •••«•• 

Then  farewell  my  daddy, 

And  farewell  my  mammy, 
Until  I  do  see  you  I  nothing  but  mourn ; 

Remembeiing  my  brothers, 

My  sisters  and  others, 
In  less  than  a  year  I  hope  to  return. 
Then  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
I  shall  see  them  again  in  my  own  country. 

Another  cause  of  their  superiority  may  be  found 
in  the  very  deep  hold  which  their  superstitions 
took  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  the 
very  poetical  nature  of  the  superstitions  themselves; 
for  they  too  were  national,  and  may  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  scenery.  Flat,  and  highly 
cultivated  countries,    do  not  seem  fit  haunts  for 

•  Evans'  Collection.  ■ 
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the  creations  of  poetical  superstition.  It  is 
amongst  the  grand  and  terrific  scenes  of  nature 
that  spirits  of  all  kinds  appear  to  have  a  natural 
dwelUng  place — amongst  rocks,  and  cataracts,  and 
mountain  mists,  and  lonely  cairns,  which  have  for 
ages  l)een  the  subject  of  tradition  and  of  song. 
We  cannot  read  the  romantic  ballads  without 
being  aware  that  they  emanated  from  a  people  who 
thoroughly  believed  their  superstitions.  Super- 
natural agency  is  introduced  with  areahzing  effect; 
and  the  fairies,  brownies,  mermaids — 

AVhich  belong  neither  to  heaven  nor  hell, 

are  so  definitely  characterised,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  they  could  not  be  mere  creations  of  an 
excited  fancy.  Take  for  instance  one  description 
of  the  fairies — 

Our  shapes  and  size  we  can  convert, 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  old  nut  shell's  the  same  to  us 

As  is  the  lofty  hall. 

We  sleep  in  rose  buds  soft  and  sweet, 

We  revel  on  the  stream. 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind. 

Or  glide  on  a  sunbeam. 

^  There    is    a    striking    resemblance   between    the 
"  Demon  Lover^*  and  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  Ancient 

*  MinstreLsv  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
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Mariner,""  in  the  complete  unearthliness  which 
pervades  them.  The  description  of  the  lover's 
resuming  his  demon  form,  is  as  frightfully  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic  as  any  part  of  the  wonderful 
production  alluded  to : — 

And  aye  when  she  tum'd  her  round  about, 

Aye  taller  he  seem'd  for  to  be, 
Until  that  the  tops  o'  that  gallant  ship, 
Nae  taller  were  than  he. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 

And  the  levin  fill'd  her  ee, 
And  waesome  wail'd  the  snow-white  sprites. 

Upon  the  gurglie  sea. 

He  struck  the  topmast  wV  his  hand. 

The  foremast  wV  his  knee. 
And  he  brake  that  gallant  ship  in  twain, 

And  sank  her  in  the  sea. 

Another  excellence  closely  connected  with  those 
already  named,  and  pre-eminently  possessed  by 
the  earlier  ballads,  is  their  deep  pure  pathos, 
which  strikes  home  and  in  an  instant  to  the  heart. 
In  this  they  are,  and  in  this  until  our  minds  lose 
something  of  their  critical,  and  regain  something 
of  a  child-like  spirit,  they  will  continue  unrivalled  ; 
for  the  preservation  of  this  spirit,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  refinement  or  rudeness  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  artificial  or  irregular 
construction  of  society.  The  history  of  poetry  is 
only  a  history  of  the  various  degrees  in  which 
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nature  has  been  followed  or  forsaken ;  for,  as 
remarked  at  the  onset,  the  poetry  of  any  period  is 
an  index  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  that  period. 
In  the  infancy  of  society,  custom  and  fashion 
(those  slave  masters  of  modem  times)  have  not 
usurped  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  men,  and  they  are  natural  both  in 
character  and  composition,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  be  otherwise.  The  necessity  of  self- 
control, — the  propriety  of  sacrificing  personal 
inclinations  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  are 
doctrines  perfectly  unknown.  Each  is  a  "  law 
unto  himself.*"  Fierce  and  free  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  passions,  fierce  and  free  in  the  expression 
of  them,  it  is  only  in  rude  ages  that  we  know  the 
extent  of  virtue  and  depravity,  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  It  is  only  in  the  poetry  of  an 
unsophisticated  people,  that  we  discover  the  depth 
of  man's  hatred,  or  the  excess  of  woman's  love. 
Let  those  who  doubt,  take  up  almost  any  modem 
poem  which  the  writer  meant  to  be  pathetic,  and 
therefore  ornamented  at  all  points  with  epithets 
and  hyperboles,  and  compare  it  with  almost  any  one 
of  the  Scotch  tragical  ballads.  He  will  perceive  in 
one  moment  the  amazing  difference  between  the 
emotion  which  has  originated  in  the  fancy,  and 
that  which  has  flowed  from  the  heart.  He  will 
see  that  the  essential  quality  of  pathos  is  brevity ; 
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that  the  only  eloquence  of  true  passion  is  indeed  ] 
"  vehement  simplicity."  Out  of  numberless 
instances  which  might  be  adduced,  let  the  following 
suffice.  The  mother's  anxiety  for  her  children 
when  "  Edom  o  Gordon"*  has  set  fire  to  her  castle, 
and  his  subsequent  remorse,  both  expressed  in  few 
and  simple  words,  yet  those  words  full,  even  to 
overflowing,  of  passionate  feeling  : — 

0  then  bespaik  hir  little  son, 
Sate  on  the  nurse's  knee, 

Says  niither  deare,  gi'  owre  this  house. 
For  the  reek  it  smithers  me. 

1  wad  gie  a  my  gowd  my  childe, 
Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee. 

For  ane  blast  o'  the  western  wind, 
To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee. 

O  then  bespaik  hir  dochter  deare, 

She  was  both  jimp  and  sma, 
O  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 

And  tow  me  owre  the  wa'. 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 

And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa'. 
But  on  the  point  o'  Gordon's  spear. 

She  gat  a  deadly  fa. 

O  bonnie  bonnie  was  hir  mouth. 

And  cherry  were  hir  cheiks. 
And  clear  clear  was  hir  yellow  hair, 

Whereon  the  reid  bluid  dreips. 

•  Percy's  Reliques. 
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Then  wi'  his  spear  he  tunid  hir  owre, 

0  gin  hir  face  was  wan  ; 

He  sayd  ye  are  the  first  that  eir, 

1  wisht  alive  agen. 

He  tumd  hir  owe  and  owre  agen, 

O  gin  hir  skin  was  whyte  ; 
I  might  ha  spared  that  bonnie  face. 

To  hae  been  sum  man's  deljte. 

Busk  and  boun  my  merry  men  a*. 

For  ill  dooms  I  doe  guess ; 
I  canna  luik  in  that  bonnie  face. 

As  it  lyes  in  the  grass. 

Another  and  even  higher  instance  of  pure  pathos 
is  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  "  Fair  Helen."* 
It  is  a  lover"'s  lament  at  the  grave  of  his  mistress, 
who  had  received  in  her  o^vn  bosom  the  wound 
intended  for  his.  The  following  are  the  closing 
verses : — 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies  ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  slie  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise. 

Says — "  Haste,  and  come  to  me  !" 

0  Helen  Ciir  !  O  Helen  chaste  ! 
If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  blest. 
Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growuig  green, 
A  winding  sheet  drawn  ower  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying. 

On  feir  Kirconnell  Lee. 

•  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
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I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

The  Border  Ballads  breathe  a  spirit  so  peculiarly 
their  own,  that  they  deserve  a  few  separate  obser- 
vations. The  people  amongst  whom  they  originated 
were  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  kingdom : — wild  men, 
their  hands  against  every  man,  and  every  man''s 
hand  against  them  ; — their  only  "  measure  of  law 
was  the  length  of  their  swords;"  and  the  only 
custom  to  which  they  paid  sedulous  respect,  was — 

That  those  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  those  should  keep  who  could. 

The  borderers  were  considered  rather  as  a  distinct 
people,  bound  to  take  care  of  themselves,  than 
equally  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King.  They  were  now  unre- 
strained moss  troopers  and  cattle  drivers;  now 
soldiers  led  by  their  chieftains,  alternately  against 
their  sovereigns  or  against  a  common  foe;  poor 
by  nature,  and  opposed  to  peaceful  industry  alike 
by  habit  and  inclination ;  for  a  "  long  series  of 
centuries  the  hands  of  rapine  were  there  never 
folded  in  inactivity,  or  the  sword  of  violence 
returned  to  the  scabbard.'^  Their  lives  passed 
in  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  fear  and  hope,  flight 
and  pursuit,  peril  and  escape,  feast  and  famine, 
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and  to  this  strange  precarious  mode  of  existence, 
lamentable  as  it  might  be  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view,  their  poetry  owed  its  peculiarities. 
It  has  not  the  deep  pathos  and  romance  of  the 
other  Scotch  Ballads;  it  relates  almost  entirely 
to  the  adventures  and  predatory  excursions  of 
celebrated  freebooters;  to  their  escapes  from 
prison,  and  not  unfrequently  to  their  executions. 
We  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  refined  sentiment, 
or  high  moral  feeling ;  they  celebrated  what  they 
admired,  praised  what  they  understood ;  and  it 
would  be  ungenerous,  to  say  the  least,  to  measure 
either  their  morality  or  poetry  by  modern  opinions. 
Barbarous  however,  as  we  must  generally  term 
their  ballads,  they  are,  in  some  respects,  decidedly 
superior  to  any  others.  Strictly  and  simply  narra- 
tives of  action  and  incident,  life  and  energy  pervade 
them  from  the  outset  to  the  end.  With  their 
ballads  as  their  battles,  no  time  is  wasted  in  preface 
or  explanation ;  you  are  carried  into  the  heart  of 
:|  the  action  in  an  instant;  the  scenes  change,  confusion 
thickens;  heroes  and  horses,  blows  and  deaths, 
lamenting  and  rejoicing — 

Faster  come,  faster  come. 
Faster  and  fester, 

Ijtill  you  are  as  much  out  of  breath  as  though  you 
tihad  been  fighting  yourself.  Thus  the  bold  beauty 
jiof  many  of  their  openings — 
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O  have  ye  na  heard  o'  the  fause  Sakeld, 
O  have  ye  na  heard  o'  the  keen  Lord  Scroop,  &c.* 

which  reminds  one  of  the  opening  of  the  "  Bride 
of  Abydos'' — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypreas  and  myrtle,  &c. 

Again— 

The  King  sits  in  Dumfermline  tower, 
Drinking  the  bluid  red  wine,  &c. 

And  again,  and  perhaps  better  still,  the  opening 
of  "  Bartham's  Dirge''— 

They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-stone  Rig, 

Beside  the  headless  cross, 
And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood. 

Upon  the  moor  and  moss. 

They  made  a  bier  of  the  broken  bough. 

The  sauch  and  the  aspin  gray, 
And  they  bore  him  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 

And  they  waked  him  there  all  day. 

They  are  thoroughly  dramatic.  The  abruptnea 
of  their  transitions,  and  the  wild  energy  wit 
which  they  bring  persons  and  incidents  befoi 
the  reader,  give  a  realising  effect  to  the  rud€ 
narrative.  How  vividly  and  yet  naturally  is  th< 
rage  of  the  "  Bauld  Keeper  of  Branksome  Hal 
brought  before  us  in  the  following  stanzas — 

•  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 


} 
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He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand. 

He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  high^ . 
Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head  he  said. 

But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroop  I'll  be. 

O  is  my  basnet  a  widow's  curch  ? 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow  tree  ? 
Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  Ulye  hand, 

That  an  English  lord  should  lightly  me. 

See  also  in  Gil  Morrice— 

Then  up  and  spake  the  bauld  baron. 

An  angry  man  was  he ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee ; 
Till  siller  cup  and  mazer  dish. 

In  flinders  he  gar'd  flee.* 

These  excellences  are  still  more  perceptible  in 
the  "  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,''  as 
Coleridge  terms  it.  It  is  dramatic  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last ;  no  extraneous  ideas  are  introduced ; 
no  mere  imagery ;  nothing  that  is  not  connected 
with  the  narrative.  Its  bold  brevity  marks  it  as 
the  production  of  an  age  of  deeds,  not  words,— of 
a  people  who  wielded  swords,  not  pens : — 

Our  King  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand ; 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patric  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

•  Percy's  Beliques. 
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The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 
Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he ; 

The  neist  word  that  Su-  Patrick  read, 
The  tear  blinded  his  e'e,  &c. 


But  "  something  too  much  of  this,"  or  as  perhaps, 
many  will  say,  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this; 
nevertheless  I  hope  to  find  a  few  readers  who  will 
sympathise  with  my  enthusiasm  for  these  old  things. 
I  am  well  aware  that  however  disposed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  appreciate  them  correctly,  for  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  the  merit  of  the  composition, 
that  enthusiasm  which  might  frequently  be  re- 
ferred to  the  dramatic  associations  of  our  own  minds. 
I  am  aware  also,  that  some  may  be  inchned  to  ridi- 
cule the  word  enthusiasm  altogether,  as  connected 
with  the  subject;  but  such  persons  never  surely 
were  young,  or  they  never  read  some  of  the  glorious 
ballads,  of  now  nameless  Bards,  in  a  right  mood; 
they  have  not  hood- winked  their  judgment  for  a 
little  hour,  and  then  suffered  fancy  to  wander  back 
amongst  the  high  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. — 
They  have  not  regarded  them  as  surviving  speci- 
mens of  what  once  formed  the  popular  and  only 
literature  of  our  ancestors ;  as  rude,  but  precious 
relics  of  habits,  and  manners,  and  traditions,  now 
lost  for  ever;  as  claiming  in  common  Avith  the 
mouldering  banner  and  the  moss  grown  ruin — 
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The  heart's  quick  tribute  to  times  past  and  gone. 

If,  however,  enthusiasm  be  ridiculous,  it  is  at  least 
sanctioned  by  high  authority.  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
opinion  of  Old  Ballads  has  been  too  often  quoted 
to  need  repetition  here,  and  he  (in  himself  a  host) 
who  of  all  the  modems  has  most  of  the  mind  of 
SJiakspeare,  has,  like  Shakspeare,  so  enshrined 
them  in  his  works,  as  not  merely  to  perpetuate 
their  memory,  but  to  preserve  them  yet  longer 
from  decay. 
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CURSORY  REMARKS  OX  MODERN  BALLADS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  OLD  ONES. 


Modem  Poetry  too  often  resembles  an  artificial Jnosegay,  the 
colours  of  which,  though  splendid,  are  yet  tawdry,  and 
heightened  fer  beyond  the  modesty  of  nature,  without  any 
pretensions  to  fragrance ;  while  that  of  a  few  centuries  back, 
appears  as  a  garland  fresh  ttora  the  garden  of  nature,  and 
still  moi^t  and  glittering  with  the  dews  of  the  morning. 

Headlet. 


To  all  but  children,  it  seems  natural  to  love 
whatsoever  is  old,  simply  because  it  is  old.  This 
tendency  may  be  termed  the  poetical  part  of  our 
nature;  it  is  certainly  that  on  which  poetic 
associations  are  chiefly  founded,  and  to  which  they 
most  forcibly  appeal.  In  nature  we  instinctively 
turn  from  objects  in  the  pride  of  prosperity  and 
beauty,  to  those  which  are  the  wrecks  of  perished 
grandeur.  It  is  not  the  modem  mansion,  the  trim 
garden,  and  the  stately  park;  but  the  broken  column, 
the  mouldering  tower,  the  scathed  and  shattered 
forest  tree,  that  we  regard  with  the  fondest  interest. 
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And  why  ?  Not  because  the  ruined  objects  are 
more  picturesque  in  their  outhnes  than  those 
which  retain  a  more  orderly  arrangement,  but 
because  they  remind  us  of  an  existence  which 
was  before  our  own.  Thus  in  moral  nature; — it  is 
neither  the  present,  nor  yet  the  future,  which  most 
strongly  excites  our  feelings ;  which  we  embalm  in 
poetry,  and  consecrate  in  song :— it  is  the  past ; 
that  past  which  with  all  its  joys  and  griefs,  has 
fled  for  ever,  and  left  us  but  the  records  of  remem- 
brance and  regret.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  leads 
us  to  idolize  the  works  of  antiquity.  The  nature 
of  the  production  is  of  little  consequence,  whether 
old  pictures,  or  old  plate,  old  poetry,  or  old 
china,  we  instinctively  bring  forward  the  age 
as  an  additional  and  crowning  excellence.  Nay, 
sometimes,  not  contented  to  prove  our  love  for  old 
things,  by  discovering  beauties  which  do  not  exist, 
and  over  estimating  those  which  do,  we  go  further, 
and  admire  their  very  deficiencies  and  faults.  On 
this  account,  peculiar  caution  is  needful  when  we 
come  to  compare  modern  with  ancient  poetry; 
because  we  make  such  comparison  with  our 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  all  engaged  on  the 
side  of  antiquity.  We  regard  the  works  of  our 
ancestors  as  we  regard  the  efforts  of  our  children ; 
studious  to  enhance  their  merits  and  disguise  their 
faults ;  and  anxious  at  the  same  time  that  others 
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should  judge  them  as  we  do.  And  if  the  author 
has  been  either  disregarded  by  his  contemporaries, 
or  despised  by  his  successors,  another  desire  which 
lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  the  desire  to 
patronise  is  gratified.  This  feeling  has  certainly 
had  no  slight  influence  in  bringing  forward  so  many 
critiques  and  commentaries  on  old  authors.  The 
critic  and  the  conmaentator  have  not  been  influenced 
solely  by  a  desire  to  shew  the  world  how  many 
beauties  have  been  neglected,  but  also  by  a  wish 
to  shew  the  world  how  many  they  have  discovered. 
We  may  flatter  our  own  vanity  whilst  occupied  in 
praising  the  dead  ! 

As  the  observations  contained  in  the  last  paper 
were  general,  and  embraced  only  the  prominent 
points  of  the  subject,  the  many  minor  peculiarities 
of  the  Old  Ballads  find  a  natural  place  in  the 
present  paper,  devoted  to  their  comparison  with 
the  modem  ones. 

In  the  foregoing  paper,  and  in  this  also,  the 
word  "ballad,""  is  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  as 
ha\nng  for  its  "  essential  character  a  dramatic  or 
narrative  strain  of  subject ;""  those  which,  however 
beautiful,  are  merely  descriptive  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  be  classed 
together  as  ballad  songs.  This  restriction,  which 
circumscribes  even  the  number  of  old  compositions 
tliat  can  with  propriety  be  termed  ballads,  lessens 
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still  more  the  number  of  modern  ones,  for  it 
is  the  predominance  of  sentiment  over  incident, 
which  strikingly  distinguishes  them  from  their 
predecessors.  Circumstances  naturally  account 
for  this.  The  progress  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  civilization,  tend  inevitably  to  diminish  the 
materials  and  subjects  for  poetry.  .  We  cannot, 
like  our  ancestors,  find 

Moving  accidents  by  field  or  flood — 

in  our  every  day  course  of  existence.  Society 
is  now  carried  smoothly  along,  like  well  oiled 
mechanism,  and  the  present  times,  though  the 
most  comfortable  in  which  to  live,  do  not 
furnish  the  poet  with  the  most  interesting  subjects 
for  illustration.  Travelling,  whether  by  land  or 
water,  is  reduced  to  an  almost  monotonous  certainty; 
gas,  steam,  and  the  police,*  are  all  fatal  to  romantic 
adventures.  Highway  robbery,  like  every  thing 
else,    has  been   organised  into   a  common   place 


•  It  was  the  observation  of  a  great  Philosopher,  that  the 
moment  the  world  should  see  a  perfect  police,  the  moment  there 
should  be  no  contraband  trade ;  that  moment  it  would  become 
quite  impossible  to  write  a  good  romance,  for  that  then  nothing 
would  occur  in  real  life  which  might,  with  any  moderate  degree 
of  ornament,  be  formed  into  the  groundwork  of  fiction.  The 
expression  seems  quaint,  but  I  suspect  the  opinion  is  founded 
very  nearly  upon  the  truth. — Schlegel's  Lectures. 
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system ;  and  instead  of  the  fierce  banditti,  the 
fleet  steed,  the  midnight  muster,  and  the  savage 
gallantry  of  the  Macheaths  and  Turpins,  we  have 
smooth,  cautious,  calculating  swindlers.  Fraud 
and  forgery  have  superseded  fire-arms  and  the 
sword ;  and  the  gallows  itself,  has  ceased  to  be 
imposing  in"  the  mechanism  of  the  new  drop. 
The  character  of  our  own  feelings  too,  is  as 
materially  changed.  In  national  or  individual 
infancy,  when  the  imagination  is  highly  excited, 
and  the  reasoning  faculties,  if  not  unformed, 
are  undeveloped,  the  wild,  the  wonderful,  the 
visionary  and  the  romantic,  is  our  proper  element. 
The  mind  then  loves  to  attribute  every  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  to  supernatural  agency, — 
because  it  possesses  the  capacious  credulity  which 
"beheves  all  things."  Refinement  introduces 
fastidiousness;  knowledge  scepticism.  We  now 
admire  nothing  without  subjecting  it  to  criticism  ; 
believe  nothing  unsupported  by  proof;  whilst  we 
endeavour  to  account  for  every  thing  wonderful 
by  second  and  natural  causes.  All  this  has  a 
tendency  to  deprive  our  compositions  of  that 
mingled  simphcity  and  romance  which  is  the  great 
charm  of  the  elder  Poets.  We  cannot  write  of 
dwarfs  and  giants,  ghosts  and  fairies,  red  cross 
knights,  captive  dames,  and  little  foot  pages,  as 
though  we  beheved  in  their  existence.     Thanks  to 
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our  knowledge,  refinement,  and  pride,  we  sit  down 
to  every  romantic  subject  with  the  benumbing 
impression,  that  it  is  romantic;  half  ashamed  to 
feel  or  avow  any  interest  in  it.  Consequently  our 
imitations  of  the  Old  Ballads  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  their  originals,  as  a  modern  gothic 
cottage  does  to  an  old  gothic  ruin ;  in  spite  of 
ivy,  and  turrets,  and  rough  stones,  and  stained 
windows,  we  perceive  the  imitation  in  an  instant. 
Both  the  Architect  and  the  Poet  labour  under 
great  disadvantages ;  but  the  latter  under  some 
that  are  insurmountable.  He  can  rarely  catch  the 
spirit,  or  copy  the  sterling  beauties  of  his  models ; 
and  the  minor  points  which  he  can  imitate,  the 
rhythm,  the  phraseology,  the  simple  repetitions,  (all 
so  perfectly  natural  in  them,)  in  his  verses  look 
mere  affectations.  It  is  only  by  an  effort  that  he 
can  throw  back  his  mind  into  the  current  of 
thoughts  and  habits,  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
but  from  books,  and  which,  even  after  the  effort,  he 
cannot  realize  like  the  old  ballad  writer  to  whom  they 
were  familiar.  The  romantic  adventures  and  acci- 
dents which  were  to  the  one,  spirit-stirring  realities, 
are,  to  the  other,  dim,  visionary  things,  and  there- 
fore his  ballad  wants  a  charm  possessed  by  the  rudest 
of  the  old  ones, — identity  with  the  times  and 
circumstances  they  celebrate.  The  modern,  feeling 
his  deficiencies,  takes  refuge  as  a  natural  resource  in 
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long  dialogues,  longer  soliloquies,  and  moral  or 
sentimental  reflections.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  very  superiority  of  his  knowledge  and 
refinement,  is  another  impediment  to  his  success. 
He  admits  extraneous  ideas,  and  spoils  the  con- 
sistency of  his  composition  by  introducing  language 
and  information  foreign  to  the  time,  the  subject, 
and  the  persons  of  which  he  treats.  The  Old 
Ballads  are  definite,  and  give  only  the  striking 
outlines  of  facts  and  circumstances,  because  the 
writers  could  trust  to  their  countrj'men"'s  knowledge 
of  the  minute  and  minor  details.  The  modem, 
deprived  of  this  advantage,  tells  his  story  diffusely, 
from  beginning  to  end ;  leaves  nothing  undescribed, 
and  nothing  untold ;  and  after  all,  the  old  ballads 
are  "more  expressive  without  taking  so  much 
pains  to  express.""  They  breathe  that  deep  love 
of  nature,  that  simple  yet  fervent  love  of  home 
and  kindred  so  closely  connected  with  it,  which  in 
those  of  more  recent  date  degenerate  into  a  mere  taste 
for  the  picturesque  both  in  scenery  and  feehng. 
Compare  for  instance,  "  Rich  Auld  WiUie^s  Fare- 
well,''* ^vith  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Grt)od  Night.""    They 


*  See  imitations  of  the  Old  Ballads  in  the  3Iinstrelsj  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  VoL  III.  The  writer  has  thought  it  feirer  to 
compare,  as  much  as  possible,  those  Ballads  which  are  founded 
on  the  same  subjects,  or  at  least  introduce  similar  circumstances, 
as  we  are  then  better  aware  of  their  mutual  peculiarities. 
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both  turn  on  the  same  subject, — ^regret  at  leaving 
domestic  scenes;  and  are  both  written  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  affliction,  as  one  hero  is 
sentenced  to  banishment,  and  the  other  to  be 
executed.  The  Modern  Ballad  makes  out  a  long 
list  of  moveable  and  immoveable  goods ;  and  the 
old  freebooter  very  prettily,  but  not  very  naturally, 
bids  each  of  them  a  separate  farewell : — 

Farewell  my  red  deer,  jutting  proud, 

My  rooks  o'  murky  wing ! 
Farewell  my  wee  birds  lilting  loud, 

A'  in  the  merry  spring ! 

Farewell  my  sheep  that  sprattle  on 

In  a  lang  line,  sae  braw  ! 
Or  lie  on  yon  cauld  cliffs  aboon. 

Like  late-left  patch  o'  snaw  ! 

Farewell  my  brook,  that  wimplin  rins. 

My  clattering  brig  o'  3'ew  ; 
My  scaly  tribes  wi'  gowden  fins, 

Sae  nimbly  flickering  through,  &c.  &c. 

"  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night,''  whilst  it  breathes 
a  spirit  of  tenderness,  is  marked  by  the  ferocious 
ideas  of  his  times.  If  his  last  regrets  are  given 
to  his  friends,  his  last  thoughts  are  of  fighting. 
There  is  not  a  single  simile  introduced  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end — it  might  have  been  really 
spoken  by  an  exile  taking  the  last  look  of  his 
"  mother  earth  . — ''"' 
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Adieu,  madame,  my  mother  dear, 

But,  and  my  sisters  three ! 
Adieu  feir  Robert  of  Orchardstane  ! 

My  heart  is  wae  for  thee ; 
Adieu  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

The  primrose  fair  to  see. 
Adieu,  my  ladye,  and  only  joy  ! 

For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

•  ••••• 

Adieu  !  fiiir  Eskdale  up  and  down. 

Where  my  puir  friends  do  dwell ; 
The  bangisters  will  ding  them  down. 

And  will  them  sair  compelL 
But  I'll  avenge  their  feud  mysell. 

When  I  come  o'er  the  sea ; 
Adieu,  my  ladye,  and  only  joy. 

For  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee. 

■  ••••• 

Then  he  tuik  aff  a  gay  gold  ring. 

Thereat  hang  signets  three; 
""  Here,  talk  thee  that,  mine  ain  dear  thing. 

And  still  hae  mind  o'  me; 
But  if  thou  taik  another  lord. 

Ere  I  come  ower  the  sea. 
His  life  is  but  a  three  day's  lease, 

Tho'  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee,"  &c. 

Another  striking  difference  between  the  Old  and 
Modem  Ballads,  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
imagery  employed  in  the  former.  Their  authors 
drew  it  all  from  a  close  and  constant  intimacy  with 
nature.  To  them  she  was  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
a  "  famiHar  friend,  with  whom  they  took  sweet 
counsel,*" — the  only  book  they  read, — the  only 
author  from  whom  they  copied ; — she  gave  them 
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life,  and  she  taught  them  language,  a  language 
we  still  understand,  a  life  not  yet  decayed.  They 
owe  literally  none  of  their  beauties  to  art.  Their 
similes  merely  point  out  the  relations  between 
natural  objects ;  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  do 
they  establish  any  analogy  between  the  intellectual 
and  the  material  world.  This  practice,  the  result 
of  superior  refinement  and  intelHgence,  is  peculiar 
to  the  modems ;  but  however  exquisite  its  effect  in 
poetry  of  a  loftier  style,  it  diminishes  the  simplicity, 
and,  in  that,  the  chief  beauty  of  a  ballad.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  as  to  their  relative 
use  of  epithets,  and  affords  a  tolerable  criterion  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  composi- 
tion. In  the  Old  Ballads  they  are  of  the  simplest 
nature,  and  even  then  are  sparingly  introduced. 
A  compound  epithet  is  scarcely  known.  It  is  the 
introducing  two  single-syllable  epithets,*  (since 
imitated  or  revived  with  so  much  effect  by  many 
of  our  modern   Poets,)-f-  or  more  frequently  the 


*  The  "  good  red  gold,"  the  "  dark  brown  cheek,"  the  "  gay 
gold  ring,"  and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Ballads. 

•f-  Nor  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death. — Gray. 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity — Wordsworth. 
In  wan,  wild  beauty  on  my  sight — Ai.aric  A.  Watts. 
That  thanks  its  duty  with  a.  faint,  fond  smile — Croly. 
They  saw  the  serpent's  still,  small  eye  of  fire. — Socthey. 
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doubling  one,  which  gives  to  some  of  them  their 
exquisite  union  of  energy  and  tenderness : — 


O  bonnie  bormie  was  hir  mouth. 

And  cherry  were  her  cbeiks. 
And  clear  clear  was  hir  yellow  hair, 

Whereon  the  red  bluid  dreips. 

Edom  o'  Gordon 

My  bird  WiUie  my  boy  Willie, 

My  dear  Willie  he  sayd, 
How  can  ye  strive  against  the  stream. 

For  I  shall  be  obeyd. 

Gil  Morhice. 

Now  Johnny's  gude  bend  bow  is  broke. 
And  his  gude  graie  dogs  are  slain  ; 

And  his  body  Ues  dead  in  Durrisdeer, 
And  his  hunting  it  is  done. 

JOHKNIE  OF  BrEADISLEE. 


Now  contrast   with   these   the  modem    style    of 
epithets : — 


In  deep  revolving  thought  he  stoode. 

And  mused  a  little  space. 
Then  raised  fair  Emmeline  from  the  ground. 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 

Percy. 

This  glittering  scar^  with  tenderest  care. 
My  hands  in  happier  moments  wove ; 

Curst  be  the  wretch  whose  sword  shall  tear. 
The  spell-bound  work  of  wedded  love. 

G.  M.  Lewis. 
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One  tender  maid  she  loved  him  dear, 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came, 
And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

Shenstone. 

On  this  ground  I  do  not  like  Hamilton's  celebrated 
"  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  so  well  as  the  "  Dowie  Dens 
of  Yarrow,"  which  suggested  it.  As  a  tale  it  is 
certainly  more  finished ;  and,  as  an  imitation, 
deserves  the  highest  praise ;  but  it  has  not  the  air 
of  reality,  the  home  touches  of  natural  pathos 
possessed  by  its  humble  original,  whilst  its  incessant 
reduplication  (for  it  is  more  than  mere  repetition) 
of  the  same  epithets  and  phrases,  has  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  burlesque  : — 

Wash,  wash  his  wounds,  his  wounds  in  tears. 
His  wounds  in  tears  with  dule  and  sorrow  ; 
And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mournhig  weid, 

And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

■  -         •  «  •  •  • 

•Curse,  curse  ye  his  useless,  useless  shield, 
My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow ; 

The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast. 
His  comely  breast  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

O  Yarrow  fields  !  may  never,  never  rain+ 

Nor  dew,  the  tender  blossoms  cover ; 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve. 

My  luve  as  he  had  not  been  a  luver. 

•  Curse  ye  Meroz,  curse  ye  bitterly,  &c. — The  Book  of  Judges. 

-f  Ye  Mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let 
there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  oftering ;  for  there  the 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away ;  the  shield  of  SauL,  as 
though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil — The  Book  of  Samuel. 
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What  can  my  barbarous,  barbarous  father  do. 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me ; 
My  luver's  bluid  is  on  thy  spear, 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  pursue  me. 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down, 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ; 
Take  off,  take  off,  these  bridal  weeds. 

And  crown  my  carefiil  head  with  willow.  Sec 

The  Bba£s  of  Yahkow. 

Take  the  following  specimen  of  the  original  Ballad  : 

O  gentle  wind  that  bloweth  south. 

From  where  my  love  repaireth. 
Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth. 

To  tell  me  how  he  fareth. 

But  in  the  glen,  strive  armed  men. 

They've  wrought  me  dole  and  sorrow ; 
They've  slain — the  comeliest  knight  they've  slain. 

He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow. 

She  kissed  his  cheek — she  kaimed  his  hair. 

She  searched  his  wounds  all  thorough ; 
She  kissed  them  till  her  lips  grew  red. 

On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

"  Now  baud  your  tongue  my  daughter  dear. 

For  a  this  breeds  but  sorrow ; 
I'll  wed  ye  to  a  better  lord. 

Than  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow." 

"  O  baud  your  tongue  my  father  dear, 

Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow ; 
A  feirer  rose  did  never  bloom, 

Than  now  lies  cropp'd  on  Yarrow." 

The  Dowie  Devs  of  Yarrow. 
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Mallefs  "  Margarets  Ghost,"  is  another  of  our 
very  best  modern  ballads,  but  it  is  still  inferior 
as  a  ballad,  to  "  Clerk  Saunders,""  to  which, 
though  the  catastrophe  is  very  different,  it  bears 
a  general  resemblance.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  stanzas : — 

Twas  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour,* 

When  night  and  morning  meet ; 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Bethink  thee  William  of  thy  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath ; 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

My  face,  alas  !  no  more  is  fair. 

These  lips  no  longer  red ; 
Dark  are  my  eyes  now  closed  in  death, 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is, 

This  winding  sheet  I  wear ! 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

But  hark  !  the  cock  has  wam'd  me  hence, 

A  lang  and  last  adieu ; 
Come  see  felse  man  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  love  of  you. 


i 


"  Mallet  was  indebted  (almost  literally)  for  this  first  and  finest 
verse  of  his  Ballad,  to  the  "fragment  of  an  old  song,  quoted  in 
Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  burning  pestle." — See  Percy's  Reliqiw^ 


i 
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The  lark  sung  loud,  the  morning  smiled. 

With  beams  of  rosv  red ; 
Pale  WiUiam  shook  in  every  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place, 

AVhere  Margaret's  body  lay  ! 
And  stretched  him  on  the  grass  green  turl^ 

That  wrapt  her  mouldering  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  on  her  cold  grave, 

And  word  spake  never  more. 

Margaret's  Ghost. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  above  quotations,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  hand  of  the  professed 
author.  It  wants  the  simplicity  and  force  united 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Old  Ballad  : — 

The  clinking  bell  gaed  through  the  town. 

To  carry  the  dead  corse  to  the  clay ; 
Clerk  Saxmders  stood  at  May  ^largaret's  window, 

I  wot  an  hour  before  the  day. 

"  My  mouth  it  is  full  cold  Margaret, 

It  has  the  smell  now  o'  the  ground ; 
And  if  I  loss  thy  comely  mouth. 

Thy  days  of  life  will  not  be  long. 

"  O  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 

I  wot  the  wild  fowl  are  boding  day ; 
Give  me  my  feith  and  troth  again. 

And  let  me  fare  me  on  mv  wav." 
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"  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head  Saunders  ? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet  ? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side  Saunders, 

Where  fain  fain  I  wad  sleep  ?" 

"  There's  nae  room  at  my  head  Margaret, 

There's  nae  room  at  my  feet ; 
My  bed  it  is  full  lowlj  now, 

Among  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep. 

"  Cauld  mould  is  my  covering  now, 

But  and  my  winding  sheet ; 
The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down. 

Than  my  resting  place  is  weet. 

"  But  plait  a  wand  o  bonnie  birk, 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast ; 
And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave, 

And  wish  my  soul  goode  rest. 

"  And  fair  Margaret,  and  rare  Margaret, 

And  Margaret  o'  veritie, 
Gin  ever  ye  love  another  man, 

Ne'er  love  him  as  ye  did  me." 

Then  up  and  crew  the  milk-white  cock, 

And  up  and  crew  the  grey ; 
Her  lover  vanished  in  the  air. 

And  she  gaed  weeping  away. 

Clerk  Saukders. 

To  come  nearer  our  own  times,  the  peculiarities 
of  ancient  and  modern  ballads  are  still  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  two  versions  of  "Gilderoy.'* 
That  of  Mr.  Campbell  breathes  the  sentimental 
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tenderness  and  morality  peculiar  to  very  modem 
poetry.  It  appears  a  fancy  sketch  of  imaginary 
characters  and  circumstances,  with  which  the 
writer,  and  consequently  the  reader,  has  neither 
sympathy  nor  interest.     It  is  elegant  and  indefinite: 


The  bell  has  toll'd,  it  shakes  my  heart. 
The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name ; 

And  must  my  Gilderoy  depart. 
To  bear  a  death  of  shame  ? 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom. 

No  mourner  wipes  a  tear ; 
The  gallow's  foot  is  all  thy  tomb. 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier. 

Oh  Gilderoy  bethought  we  then. 

So  soon,  so  sad  to  part ; 
When  first  in  Boslin's  lovely  glen, 

You  triumphed  o'er  my  heart  ? 

Your  locks  they  glittered  to  the  sheen, 
Your  hunter  garb  was  trim  ; 

And  graceful  was  the  ribbon  green, 
That  bound  your  manly  limb. 


The  old  ballad  of  this  name  has  all  the  definiteness 
peculiar  to  old  poetry,  and  the  laxity  of  moral 
sentiment,  which  prove  it  an  effusion  of  old  times. 
The  very  misdeeds  of  the  hero  are  brought  forwards 
to  enhance  our  s}Tnpathy ;  and  the  grief  expressed 
for    his    death   is   unmixed   with   shame   for    its 

VOL.    II.  c 
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ignominy.  The  mistress  describes  her  "lover* 
going  to  the  gallows,  with  the  same  touching- 
simplicity,  and  with  all  the  natural  fondness  of  a 
young  girl  in  her  circumstances,  who  sees  in  the 
approaching  catastrophe  nothing  but  the  misfor- 
tunes and  personal  accomplishments  of  the  object 
of  her  affections."  Gay  might  have  had  this 
ballad  in  his  mind  when  he  made  Polly  lament  over 
Macheath, — "  I  see  him  sweeter  than  the  nosegay 
in  his  hand;  the  admiring  crowd  lament  that  so 
lovely  a  youth  should  come  to  an  untimely  end ; 
even  butchers  weep,  and  Jack  Ketch  refuses  his 
fee,  rather  than  consent  to  tie  the  fatal  knot :" — 

My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  born, 

Baith  in  one  town  together  ; 
We  scant  were  seven  years  befom, 

We  gan  to  love  each  other ; 
Our  daddies  and  our  mammies  they 

Were  fill'd  wi  mickle  joy  ; 
To  think  upon  the  bridal  day, 

Twixt  me  and  Gilderoy. 

My  Gilderoy  baith  far  and  near, 

Was  feared  in  every  toun ; 
And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear, 

From  many  a  low  land  loun ; 
Nane  eir  durst  meet  him  man  to  man, 

He  was  sac  brave  a  boy ; 
At  length  wi  numbers  he  was  taen, 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 

•  Hazlitt. 
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Wae  worth  the  loun  that  made  the  law3. 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear ; 
To  reave  of  life  for  ox  or  ass, 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mare ; 
Had  not  the  laws  been  made  so  strick, 

I  neir  had  lost  my  joy ; 
Wi  sorrow  neir  had  wat  my  cheek, 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

Grf  Gilderoy  had  done  amisse. 

He  mought  hae  banished  been ; 
Ah  what  sair  cruelty  is  this. 

To  hang  sike  handsome  men ; 
To  hang  the  flower  o'  Scottish  land, 

Sae  sweet  and  trim  a  boy ; 
Nae  lady  had  so  white  a  hand, 

As  thee,  my  Gilderoy. 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  fraed  they  were, 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong ; 
Tull  Edinburrow  they  led  him  then, 

And  on  a  gallows  hung ; 
They  hung  him  high  aboon  the  rest. 

He  was  sae  trim  a  boy ; 
There  dyed  the  youth  that  I  lued  best. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy,  6tc. 

It  is  to  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  to 
feebleness  of  talent,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
inferiority  of  Modem  Ballads,  since  authors  who 
rank  deservedly  high  in  other  branches  of  literature, 
have  almost  without  an  exception,  failed  in  this, 
and  the  nearer  we  come  to  our  own  times,  the 
more  palpable  appears  the  failure. 
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But  to  attempt  imitations  of  the  Old  Ballads, 
or  indeed  to  write  ballads  of  any  kind,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  difficult,  because  we  every  day 
recede  farther  the  habits  of  living,  thinking,  and 
feeling,  in  which  they  originated.  From  the 
multitudes  which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  we  cannot  select  many  tolerable  ones; 
and  the  few  which  possess  real  excellence,  owe  it, 
in  most  instances,  to  a  judicious  pilfering  from  the 
old  ones.  Even  supposing  that  ballad-writing 
could  now  revive  in  all  its  glory,  it  is  dubious 
whether  the  public  taste  would  cordially  welcome 
its  revival.  A  young  lady  may  admire  her  grand- 
mother'^s  old  fashioned  silks  and  ruffles,  who  would 
yet  be  unwilling  to  appear  in  them  at  a  ball. 
Men's  minds  are  now  too  strongly  bent  on  grave 
realities ;  the  keen  competition,  the  eager  desire  of 
turning  every  thing  to  account,  the  commercial 
and  calculating  disposition  now  abroad,  has  frozen 
the  spirit  of  romance,  and  banished  the  days  of 
chivalry  for  ever ! 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

Politics  have  superseded  poetry;  literature  itself 
is  a  pleasure  too  cheaply  purchased,  and  too 
generally  shared,  to  excite  any  enthusiastic  feel- 
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ing.  Ballads  have  ceased  to  be  the  popular 
reading  of  the  peasantry,  and  "  Barbara  Allen," 
"  Death  and  the  Lady,"  "  Guy  of  Warwick,"  and 
"  Robin  Hood,"  are  neglected  for  a  newspaper  or 
a  cheap  periodical.* 

It  would  be  sentimental  to  regret  this,  for  as 
the  constitution  of  society  changes,  the  nature  of 
literature  must  change  with  it ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
tliink  of  bringing  the  public  taste,  stimulated  as  it 
has  so  long  been  by  every  variety  of  artificial  and 
gorgeous  composition,  back  to  the  simplicity  which 
satisfied  an  unsophisticated  people.  No  degree 
of  talent  would  suffice  to  render  poems  popular 
which  aim  at  the  ballad  style,  subject,  sentiment, 
or  phraseology.  But  if  some  of  our  best  Poets 
would  simply  endeavour  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Ballads,  to  unite  their  simplicity  of  feeling, 
with  modem  strength  of  thought  and  correctness 
of  opinion,  without  imitating  their  minor  pecu- 
liarities, and  write  on  subjects  in  accordance  \vith 

"  The  Rev.  J.  Kilpin  has  completed  his  engagement  of 
affixing  twenty  thousand  broad  sheet  tracts  to  the  walls  of 
Cottages  in  the  West  of  England.  To  estimate  the  value  of 
this  labour,  it  would  be  needful  to  glance  at  the  bundles  of 
ribaldry  and  trash  displaced  to  make  room  for  them.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  say,  that  not  a  single  specimen  of  what 
is  termed  "  Old  English  Ballads,^^  appeared;  a  fiict  seemingly  of 
little  value  to  notice,  but  really  of  no  small  importance  as  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  change  in  "popular  literature."— 
Beport  of  the  Tract  Society. 
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the  taste  of  our  own  days,  they  might  increase 
their  own  fame,  and  confer  a  real  obligation  on 
their  countrymen.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  we  have  fortunately  some  of  these 
short  splendid  productions,  combining  at  once 
the  prominent  excellences  of  ancient  and  modern 
composition.  They  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
will  stand  for  ever,  and  be  firmer  pedestals  for 
their  authors'  fame,  than  many  of  their  longer 
and  more  elaborate  productions.  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  and  even  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,''*' 
may  pass  out  of  mind,  but  *'  Ye  Mariners  of 
England,''  "  Hohenhnden,"  and  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,''  will  be  read  and  repeated  with  enthu- 
siasm so  long  as  England  remains  a  nation,  and 
her  children  a  people  !  "  The  Excursion"  may, 
in  time,  be  numbered  amongst  old  forgotten  things, 
but  "  Ruth"  and  "  Laodamia,"  and  "  She  was  a 
Phantom,"  never  !  The  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  contains  perhaps  too  much  of  un- 
earthly and  unnatural  incident  to  suit  the  taste 
of  an  age  proud  of  its  scepticism ;  but  it  is  full 
nevertheless  of  picturesque  description,  profound 
thought,  and  condensed  power  of  expression  ; — 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop ; 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  light  house  top. 
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The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right, 

"Went  down  into  the  sea.    - 

•  •>••• 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

The  furrow  streamed  off  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst. 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropped  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropped  down, 

'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak,  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  sea. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

"NV  e  stuck  nor  breath  nor  motl<Hi{ 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship. 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

•  ••••• 

The  tun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out. 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  ; 
With  far  heard  whisper  o'er  the  sea. 

Off  shot  the  spectre  bark,  &c. 

Such  poetry  may  not  be  popular,  but  it  can  never 
perish.  And  Mr.  Croly's  "  Leonidas""  is  a  poem  of 
that  kind  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished  we  had 
many  more.  Founded  on  a  subject  which  all 
understand,  and  appealing  to  sympathies  which 
aU  possess,  it  blends  at  once  deep  pathos  and 
davmtless  heroism.  It  is  a  strain  worthy  of  the 
subject^ 

It  was  the  wild  midnight, 

A  storm  was  in  the  sky ; 
The  lightning  gave  its  light. 

And  the  thunder  echoed  by. 
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The  torrent  swept  the  glen, 

The  ocean  lashed  the  shore. 
Then  rose  the  Spartan  men. 

To  make  their  bed  in  gore. 

Swift  from  the  deluged  ground, 
Three  hundred  took  the  shield ; 

Then  in  sUence  gathered  round, 
The  leader  of  the  field. 

He  spoke  no  warrior  word, 

He  bade  no  trumpet  blow ; 
But  the  signal  thunder  roared, 

And  they  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

•  ••••« 

And  foremost  from  the  pass, 

Among  the  slumbering  band ; 
Sprang  King  Leonidas, 

Like  the  lightning's  living  brand. 

A  host  glared  on  the  hill, 

A  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 
But  the  Greeks  rushed  onwards  still. 

Like  leopards  in  their  play. 

And  still  the  Greeks  rushed  on, 
Where  the  fiery  torrent  roU'd ; 

Till  like  a  rising  sun. 
Shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  gold. 

They  found  a  royal  feast. 

His  midnight  banquet  there ; 
And  the  treasures  of  the  east, 

Lay  beneath  the  Doric  spear. 

Then  sat  to  the  repast. 

The  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
That  feast  must  be  their  last, 

That  spot  must  be  their  grave. 
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They  pledged  old  Spartan's  name. 

In  cups  of  Sjrrian  wine ; 
And  the  warrior's  deathless  fame. 

Was  sung  in  strains  divine. 

They  took  the  rose  wreathed  lyres. 

From  eunuch  and  from  slave ; 
And  taught  the  languid  wires. 

The  sounds  that  freedom  gave. 

Up  rose  the  glorious  rank. 

To  Greece  one  cup  poured  high ; 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  drank, 

"  To  immortality !"  &c. 

Some  from  fashion,  and  others  from  habit,  love 
to  decry  aU  the  intellectual  efforts  and  excellence 
of  our  own  times,  because  not  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  ^vith  that  which  appeared  amongst  our 
ancestors.*  There  are  some  who  cannot  be 
just  to  the  people  and  productions  of  the  past, 
without  being  unjust  to  those  of  the  present 
time, — who  abuse  what  is  modern  without  cause, 
that  they  may  praise  what  is  old  \Tithout  reason. 

•  Since  these  "Remarks"  were  written,  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
produced  her  "  Coeur  de  Lion  at  the  Bier  of  his  Father"  a 
splendid  Poem,  every  way  worthy  of  her  powerful  genius.  If 
any  one  could  make  Ballads  popular,  it  would  be  this  gifted 
authoress ;  whose  writings  possess  a  fervor  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  a  picturesque  boldness  of  expression,  which  con- 
tinually remind  one  of  the  old  minstrel  strains.  Her  "  Siege 
of  Valencia,"  full  as  it  is  of  true  and  perfect  poetry,  contains 
nothing  more  effective  than  the  "  Cid's  Battle  Song ;"  it 
"  stirs  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  tnunpet." 
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It  is  very  possible  that  as  much  or  more  know- 
ledge might  be  extant,  in  "  the  years  before  the 
flood,"  as  at  present ;  it  is  very  -true,  that  if  new 
arts  have  arisen,  old  ones  have  been  forgotten, — 
that  the  intellectual  efforts  of  different  nations  may 
now  outshine,  and  now  be  eclipsed  by  those  of 
others.  One,  we  may  hail  as  the  peculiar  era  of 
poetry  and  painting — another,  of  philosophy  and 
science — ^but  the  Mind,  the  Powj;r  of  acquiring 
and  producing  knowledge,  never  did,  and  never 
will,  degenerate  and  die.  It  descends  from  age 
to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  proud 
and  imperishable  possession  of  the  human  race, — 
ever  advancing  with  accumulated  power,— ^ver 
moving  onwards  to  perfection.  We  are  not  to 
consider  the  "  horizon  of  our  talents  to-day,  as 
the  boundary  of  our  prospect  to-morrow.""  The 
genius  of  the  past,  may  afford  a  standard  whereby 
to  estimate  the  genius  of  the  present,  but  offers 
no  barrier,  and  imposes  no  limit,  to  the  attainments 
of  the  future.  That  the  world  has  already  possessed 
one  Shakspeare,  affords  by  no  means  positive  proof, 
that  it  may  not  at  some  future  period  possess  another. 
The  Human  Intellect  cannot  decay.  However 
it  may  vary  in  its  manifestations,  and  alter  in  its 
course,  its  progress  must  be  perpetual.  It  may, 
like  the  ocean,  have  its  ebbs  and  flows,— -at  some 
periods,  its  spring  tides  of  poetry, — at  others,  of 
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pliilosophy  and  science ; — it  may  now  advance  on 
one  point  of  the  shores  of  knowledge,  and  now 
recede  from  another, — ^indivndual  efforts  may  be 
overwhelmed  and  driven  back,  but  the  main  and 
mighty  tide  is  rapidly  coming  in.  No  chains  of 
man  may  confine  its  force ; — no  power  of  time  can 
arrest  its  progress ;  the  voice  of  Omnipotence  alone 
may  bid  its  "proud  waves  be  stayed,''  and  that 
voice  has  said  to  them — Roll  on  ! 


EDITH. 


A    SKETCH. 


Thou'st  paid  the  penalty  of  thoughtless  love. 
Dearer  than  most. 

SUI.T7AK. 


O  Love  !     That  with  thy  power  divine. 

The  grave  should  be  thy  holiest  shrine ! 

That  ever  in  thy  roseate  braid 

The  fairest  bud  should  earliest  fade. 

Sighs  be  the  breath,  and  tears  the  dew. 

That  give  thy  flowers  their  brightest  hue  ! 

O  Love  !  that  in  the  mines  of  woe, 

Thy  richest,  rarest  gems,  should  glow  ! 

Thy  fetters  be  the  longest  worn 

By  those,  who  know  thee  but  to  mourn  ! 

Like  War's,  thy  victor  path  be  traced 

By  wreck  and  ravage,  gloom  and  waste  ! 

Thy  sceptre,  be  a  'sanguined  dart ! 

Thy  throne,  sweet  woman's  broken  heart ! 


so  EDITH. 

O  Love !  let  others  sing  thy  praise 
In  flattering  words,  and  honied  lays, 
Describe  thee  as  a  radiant  boy. 
All  song  and  smile,  all  grace  and  joy. 
But  I  will  choose  a  strain  more  true, 
And  paint  thee  in  a  darker  hue. 
For  Edith — and  her  perished  bloom, 
For  Edith — ^in  her  early  tomb  ! 

Her  soul  was  of  the  sunbeam, — made 
Not  for  the  tempest  or  the  shade. 
But  in  its  radiant  strength  to  be 
Mid  things  we  dream  of — ^never  see ; 
To  track  imagination's  height 
With  poetry  and  passion  bright, 
Until  her  feelings  scorned  to  mate 
But  with  the  dazzling,  and  the  great ! 
Then  chide  not,  that  life's  chequered  scene 
Where  cross  and  comfort  intervene. 
The  mediums  mean  of  rest  and  toil. 
That  fashion  forth  our  "  mortal  coil,'' 
Her  spirit  should  reject — for  this. 
Was  night  to  day  compared  with  bliss. 
Oh  chide  not,  that  when  o'er  her  soul 
The  deep,  the  dazzling  vision  stole, 
Of  love,  in  its  ethereal  youth, — 
Of  love,  in  all  its  seeming  truth,— 
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The  presence  and  the  j^ower  should  be 
To  her  a  bright  divinity  ! 
Nor  chide,  that  when  th^  enchantment  broke, 
And  Edith,  from  her  dreams  awoke, 
And  saw  their  glory  melt  away, 
Like  sunbeams  in  the  twilight  grey. 
Her  pleasant  hopes,  and  fancies  bright. 
Each  after  each  withdraw  their  light. 
And  disappointment  fling  the  stole 
Of  midnight  darkness  o'er  her  soul, — 
Oh  chide  not,  that  her  *'  lyre  of  thought"*' 
For  the  world's  blast  too  finely  wrought. 
Ere  long,  with  every  golden  string. 
Became  a  silent,  perished  thing. 

She  loved — ^had  trusted — ^been  forgot — 
By  whom,  or  how,  it  matters  not ; 
Enough,  it  was  a  woman's  lot. 
Perchance  'twas  absence,  search  of  gain. 
Another  hope,  a  brighter  chain, 
Some  light  mistrust,  or  wayward  fear, 
Or  anger,  wrought  the  change  severe ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  tis  idle  now. 
Enough,  the  lover  broke  his  vow. 
Edith  was  woman,  and  forgave, 
But  woman,  and  she  sought  her  grave ; 
There  rests  she,  in  that  dreamless  sleep 
It  fits  the  broken  heart  to  keep. 


y^  EDITH. 

O  think  not  minstrel  art  reveals 

What  woman  when  forsaken  feels  ! 

Those  hidden  yearnings  of  the  soul 

No  word  may  speak,  no  fears  control ; 

Those  lingering  hopes  so  oft  subdued 

Only,  to  be  as  oft  renewed  ; 

Those  maddening  memories,  that  rush 

Like  mountain  torrents ; — tears  that  gush 

From  the  stirred  depths  of  burning  woe. 

Yet  soothe  not,  calm  not,  as  they  flow ; 

Pride  in  its  passion, — maiden  shame, 

Love,  striving  hard  with  thoughts  of  blame ; 

The  day  of  soul  consuming  blight, 

The  darker  vision  dreamed  by  night ; 

The  creeping  languor  of  disease. 

Wild  struggles  to  be  pleased  and  please, — 

Can  Fancy  picture  aught  of  these  ? 

No  !     Woman,  only,  may  reveal 

The  pangs  that  she  alone  can  feel ; 

May  tell,  what  none  beside  would  know 

How  deep  the  love  !  how  wild  the  woe ! 

Then,  Edith,  I  will  give  the  strain 

Once  thine,  but  never  thine  again. 
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I. 

Forgive  thee !     Thou  hast  done  me  wrong, 

And  left  me  o'er  that  wrong  to  grieve ; 
And  outward  trace  of  suffering  strong 
May  every  eye  but  thine,  j^erceive : 
Yet  hath  not  day,  nor  night  of  pain. 
Though  working  madness  in  my  brain. 
Or  changed  my  heart,  or  broke  my  chain. 

II. 

Thou  art  afar  *mid  radiant  things. 
All  reckless  of  my  grief  or  gloom. 

For  thee,  the  desert  hath  its  springs. 
And  oft  recurring  spots  of  bloom ; 

And  life  for  me,  had  once  the  same. 

Until  thy  influence,  like  a  flame 

Brilliant  but  blasting,  o'er  it  came. 

III. 
Despised  !  forgot !  well,  be  it  so, 

Thou  dost  not  gaze  on  my  distress  ; 
No  murmur  of  my  love  and  woe, 

Nor  tear  that  pride  cannot  repress, 
Nor  look  revealing  sense  of  wrong. 
To  thee  can  e'er  be  borne  along, — 
And  this,  at  least,  is  comfort  strong. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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IV. 

Indifference  I  may  learn  to  brave, 

And  harder  still,  my  own  despair ; 
May  think  with  gladness  of  the  grave, 
But  pity, — thine, — 1  could  not  bear. 
Oh  false  one  !  had  we  never  met. 
All  had  been  well ; — it  might  be  yet, 
Could  I,  as  thou  hast  done, — foeget  ! 

V. 

Alas  !     Alas  !  my  woman's  heart 

Is  bound  with  memory's  burning  chain 
.  To  thee, — all  faithless  as  thou  art ! 
To  thee, — in  madness  and  in  pain  ! 
I  vow  my  fetters  to  forswear, — 
To  hate  thee  in  love's  deep  despair, — 
I  strive, — the  curse  becomes  a  prayer : — 

VI. 

For  thee,  for  aye  ; — and  though  the  blight 
Of  grief  is  on  my  soul  and  frame ; 

Though  life  is  but  a  starless  night, — 

And  none  will  soothe  me,  all  must  blame,- 

That  prayer,  affection's  fondest  vow. 

With  breaking  heart,  and  burning  brow, 

I  feel  it,  breathe  it,  even  now  ! 
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There  is  strength 
And  a  fierce  instinct  e'en  in  common  souls 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy, 
When  red  swords  meet  in  lightning ! — But  their  task 
Was  more  and  nobler ! — They  had  to  endure, 
And  to  keep  watch,  and  to  arouse  a  laud, 
And  to  defend  an  altar  ! 

Felicia  Hemaks. 


Heroism  was  never  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played than  in  the  memorable  siege  sustained  by 
Leyden,  in  1573.  Haarlem  and  Mechlin  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  endured  all  the  atrocities  that  a  brutal  soldiery, 
led  on  and  encouraged  by  a  yet  more  brutal  chief, 
could  inflict.  Undismayed  by  the  terrific  chances 
against  them,  the  Leydeners  continued  to  hold  out, 
and  sustained  the  dreadful  hardships  incident  to  a 
blockade,  not  only  with  patience,  but  cheerfulness. 
Personal  pursuits  and  private  feuds  were  merged 
in  one  universal  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest,  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of 
resistance.  Even  the  women,  inspired  by  the 
glorious  example  of  Kennava,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  took  part 
in  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  siege.  The 
wife  fought  beside  her  husband,  the  maiden  by 
her  lover,  the  mother  by  her  son,  and  neither  in 
deed  nor  daring,  were  they  inferior  to  their 
brave  partners.  Month  after  month  passed  away, 
and  found  the  Duke  of  Alva  before  Leyden,  and 
the  citizens  of  that  place  undaunted  as  on  the 
first  day  of  the  siege.  Few  cherished  hope,  but 
none  thought  of  capitulation.  The  fate  of  the 
Haarlemese,  who,  on  the  strength  of  Spanish 
promises  had  delivered  up  their  city,  and  had 
afterwards  been  massacred  to  a  man,  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  appalling  and  ignominious 
was  perpetually  present  to  the  Leydeners ;  anc 
they  unanimously  exclaimed, — "  Let  us  die  like 
patriots  on  the  ramparts  of  our  city  !" 

But  alas !  an  enemy  more  dreadful  than  the 
Spaniard  had  appeared  amongst  them,  and  cotdm 
menced  its  deadly  ravages.  At  first  no  one! 
admitted  the  fact,  as  though  concealment  woulc 
keep  the  enemy  at  bay ;  but  soon,  men  looked  at 
each  other  and  shook  their  heads ;  and  women, 
they  regarded  their  children,  began  for  the  first 
time  to  weep.     Then  by  degrees,   darker  gloom 
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was  pictured  in  every  face, — ^patriotic  songs  and 
shouts  of  defiance  no  longer  echoed  through  the 
streets, — and  the  frank  and  kindly  spirit,  which 
had  made  the  inhabitants  hitherto  possess  all 
things  in  common,  declined  every  hour.  The 
poor  scowled  upon  their  superiors ; — ^inmates  of  the 
same  house  sat  sullenly  apart  ;^-citizens,  soldiers, 
friends,  neighbours,  relatives,  all  watched  each  other 
with  suspicion.  At  length  concealment  became 
hnpossible,  and  the  horrid  truth  which  each  had 
long  known,  burst  at  once  from  every  lip^FAMixE 
was  in  the  city  ! 

Long  and  bitterly  did  they  struggle  with  this 
new  enemy ;  but  it  was  now  the  struggle  of  despair, 
not  of  hope.  Their  spirits  died  within  them ;  every 
pre\'ious  suffering  had  inspired  them  with  noble 
and  generous  feelings,  this  destroyed  them.  Each 
regarded  his  brother  as  an  enemy,  a  consumer 
of  the  little  portion  of  food  that  yet  remained. 
M en''s  natures  became  changed ;  patriotism,  self- 
devotion,  natural  affection  itself,  seemed  extinct. 
Fathers  cursed  their  offspring,  and  mothers  wished 
them  in  their  graves.  Seven  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  a  morsel  of  bread  had  been  seen  in  the  city. 
Every  animal,  however  loathsome,  had  been  slain 
for  food ;  and  when  they  were  consmned,  even 
'  their  skins  were  devoured  by  those  whom  hunger 
had  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  brutes.     The  city 
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appeared  peopled  with  moving  skeletons: — 
suffering  had  equalised  all  ranks ;  the  noble  and 
the  abject  ahke  might  be  seen  raking  the  public 
sewers,  and  the  vilest  rubbish  which  but  a  short 
time  before  would  have  excited  horror,  was  seized 
upon  with  avidity.  Famine,  while  it  emaciated 
their  bodies,  degraded  and  depressed  their  minds ; 
but  the  misery  of  the  devoted  Leydeners  was  even 
yet  incomplete.  A  pestilence  broke  out  amongst 
them,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  carried  off  many 
thousands.  The  living  scarcely  sufficed  to  bury 
the  dead.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards,  well  aware 
of  the  extremity  of  distress  to  which  the  city  was 
reduced,  pressed  the  siege  more  vigorously  than 
ever ;  a  seditious  spirit  appeared  in  the  garrison, 
and  a  secret  correspondence  was  opened  with  thej; 
enemy. 

Nevertheless,   amidst  the  darkness  which   in- 
volved the  fate  of  Ley  den,  it  yet  contained  withinjj 
its  walls  many  noble  spirits,  that  even  these  accuJl 
mulated  horrors  had  failed  to  subdue.     Foremost 
amonir  them  stood  the  Governor  and  Kennava;1 
the  latter  indeed,   seemed  especially  raised  up  by 
Providence,    to   exhibit   in   her   own    person    the 
illustrious  qualities  of  both  sexes; — the  foresight 
and  self-possession  which  dignify  man, — the  ardour 
and    self-devotion    which    characterise    woman. — 
With  a  constitution  unusually  robust,  she  endured 
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personal'  fatigue  and  privation  better  than  many 
of  the  soldiers,  and  this,  aided  by  her  masculine 
mind,  peculiarly  fitted  her  to  exercise  influence 
over  those  of  weaker  temperament.  The  very 
circumstances  that  made  some  men  cowards,  jnade 
her  a  heroine ;  and  in  concert  with  the  Governor 
and  the  like-minded  few,  she  stimulated  her  towns- 
men by  every  motive  that  has  power  over  the 
human  mind,  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands, 
than  yield  to  an  enemy  not  more  cruel  than 
perfidious.  But  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  these 
harangues,  became  every  day  more  evanescent ; 
and  a  circumstance  at  last  occurred  which  had 
nearly  plunged  the  heroic  leaders  in  despair,  and 
the  city  in  destruction. 

Alva,  no  less  wily  than  blood-thirsty  in  his 
schemes  of  vengeance,  determined  to  try  on  the 
garrison  of  Leyden  the  stratagem  which  had 
succeeded  but  too  fatally  on  that  of  Haarlem. 
Feigning  generous  concern  for  their  bravery  and 
sufierings,  he  ascertained  the  moment  most  favour- 
able for  his  designs,  and  despatched  a  herald  with 
proposals  to  the  besieged.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  their  present  sufferings, 
welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  insisted  on  an  inmie- 
diate  acceptance  of  the  conditions,  whatever  they 
might  be. 
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It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  few  firm  spirits 
who  were  thus  left  to  struggle  against  the  excited 
feelings  of  their  countrymen :  even  the  Governor, 
as  he  mounted  the  tribunal  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  beheld  the  worn  and  wasted  multitude  that 
surrounded  him  with  looks  of  eager  beseeching 
importunity,  felt- for  an  instant,  his  resolution  fail 
him.  It  was  for  an  instant  only.  The  herald 
proceeded  to  state  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;  they  were  worded  with  beguiling 
subtlety,  and  the  deluded  citizens  insisted  with 
menacing  cries,  on  their  immediate  acceptance. 

Burning  with  shame,  grief,  and  indignation, 
the  Governor  rose  to  address  them.  "  Madmen,"*^ 
said  he  with  vehemence — "  Know  ye  what  ye  ask .'' 
Know  ye  that  ye  forego  honorable  death,  and 
glorious  remembrance,  for  an  ignominious  execution 
and  everlasting  infamy  ?  Did  not  the  Haarlemese 
trust  promises  like  these,  and  did  the  Spaniard 
leave  one  man  aUve  to  tell  how  they  were  fulfilled  ^ 
Will  ye  follow  their  example,  and  be  led  out  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  be  slaughtered  like 
dogs,  because  ye  dared  not  die  like  men  in  your 
own  defence  ?  Here  me  Leydeners — my  country- 
men— my  friends — hear  me  repeat  the  oath  I  have 
sworn."'''  He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven,   repeated  in  a  slow, 
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solemn  voice — "  I  swear,  never  to  surrender  this 
city  to  the  Spaniard — ^never  to  meet  him  as  other 
than  a  deadly  foe,  while  a  man  remains  to  shut  the 
gates  !  And  now  \vTeak  your  vengeance  upon  me 
as  I  stand, — tear  me  to  pieces  on  this  spot, — 
soldiers— citizens — behold  your  willing  victim." 

A  sullen  silence  ensued.  The  multitude, 
unprepared  for  this  sudden  burst  of  passionate 
enthusiasm,  stood  gazing  on  each  other,  speechless 
and  overawed.  At  length,  confused  and  stormy 
murmurs  ran  through  the  crowd,  of  "  food — ^give 
us  food."" 

**  It  is  here,  take  us" —  said  Kennava,  stepping 
forwards  with  her  young  son,  from  her  place  beside 
the  Governor. 

"  And  here,  and  here"" —  was  echoed  in  turn 
by  the  associate  leaders,  as  they  one,  and  all, 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  heroic  woman  who  had 
first  set  them  so  glorious  an  example — "  Kill  us, 
and  defend  the  city  !"" 

This  was  enough.  The  heroism  which  suffer- 
ing had  only  damped,  now  blazed  forth  in  all 
its  pristine  force  and  splendour;  and  the  whole 
multitude  exclaimed  as  one  man — **  Noble  friends — 
brave  Governor — we  mil  die  rather  than  surrender." 

"  Swear  it  on  your  swords,"  said  the  Governor, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  his  own,  and  raised  the 
shining  blade  to  his  lips. 
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In  an  instant  the  Hall  was  irradiated  by 
the  flashing  of  sheathless  weapons : — again  and 
again,  the  united  voices  of  the  multitude  as  they 
pronounced  the  oath  pealed  through  the  vaulted 
roof  like  thunder ; — again  and  again,  the  echoes 
recorded  the  awful  words — We  swear — as  though 
they  too,  were  living  witnesses,  and  partakers  in 
the  vow. 

Thus  surrounded,  the  herald  became  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  and  his  countenance  plainly  indicated 
his  fears. 

The  Governor  regarded  him  with  a  stern  and 
steady  eye — "  We  are  not  Spaniards,""  said  the 
hero,  proudly,  and  he  returned  his  sword  to  its 
scabbard. 

His  example  was  simultaneously  followed  by 
the  whole  assembly ;  and  in  an  instant  not  a  weapon 
was  visible. 

"  Herald,"  said  the  Governor,""  assuming  a 
dignity  that  would  have  befitted  a  monarch — 
"  Herald,  return  to  your  master,  and  report  to 
him  the  scene  you  have  just  now  witnessed.  Tell 
him  also,  that  we  have  not  within  our  walls  one 
morsel  of  bread,  not  a  single  animal,  wholesome  or 
noxious ;  the  rain  that  falls  from  heaven,  and  the 
weeds  that  grow  in  our  streets,  are  all  that  remain 
to  us  for  food — nevertheless,  we  bid  him,  and  his 
myriads,  open,  everlasting  defiance  !      Tell  him. 
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that  when  all  is  lost,  our  own  homes  shall  be 
our  graves,— our  own  hands  our  destroyers, — 
when  he  beholds  Leyden  consumed  by  fire,   bid 

*him  seek  «5  in  its  ashes.  Guards  attend  the 
herald.'"  He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  order  was 
obeyed  in  silence. 

How  long  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the 
>regoing  scene  might  have  enabled  the  wretched 
ydeners  to  support  their  continually  increasing 
ries,  is  dubious.  Providence  mercifully 
•hortened  the  period  of  trial,  and  ^vrought  their 
deliverance  by .  means  as  extraordinary  as  unex- 

i  pected.  Scarcely  had  the  Governor  dismissed  the 
assembly  and  retired  to  hold  a  council  with  his 
principal  officers,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  new 
and  tumultuous  cries  from  without.  Fearing  some 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  Governor 
and  his  friends  hurried  from  the  council  chamber 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  They  found  the  great 
square  filled  with  people,  several  of  whom  were 
discharging  their  fire  arms  in  the  air.  At  the 
Governor's  approach  the  firing  was  discontinued, 
.and  he  then  discovered  what  the  smoke  had 
j  previously  obscured,  two  birds  hovering  over  the 

i  I  adjacent  buildings,  evidently  anxious,  yet  afraid 
to  alight.  "  Alas  !  said  he,  they  will  not  furnish  a 
meal  for  one  man,  they  are  only  two  poor  pigeons." 


I 
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"  I  see  it !  I  see  it !""  exclaimed  Kennava, 
joyfully,  "they  are  carrier  pigeons,  and  bring 
tidings  from  our  friends.'^ 

*'  Heaven''s  blessing  on  thy  woman's  wit,"*' 
replied  the  Governor,  "  it  is  even  so,  and  we  shall 
yet  save  the  city :  citizens  and  friends,*"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  multitude,  "repair  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  await  my  coming, — Kennava,  you 
alone  remain  here  with  me.'" 

They  obeyed;  and  no  sooner  was  the  square 
cleared  and  quiet,  than  the  birds,  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  flight,  dropped  at  the  feet  of  Kennava. 
With  trembling  eagerness  she  unfastened  the  strip 
of  parchment  concealed  beneath  a  wing  of  each, 
and  handed  them  to  the  Governor.  What  trans- 
port did  the  following  brief,  and  somewhat  enig- 
matical words  convey ! 

"  Brave  Leydeners  !  hold  out  but  a  few  days 
longer,  and  the  States  General  will  succour  you, 
however  imminent  may  be  the  risk  and  peril."" 

*'  Kennava,  God  hath  not  forsaken  us,''  said 
the  Governor,  and  he  gave  the  precious  billets 
to  his  companion,  utterly  unable  to  say  more. 
Danger,  privation,  fears,  watchings,  the  enemy 
without,  cabals  within — these  he  had  endured 
with  an  unbroken  spirit,  but  this  almost  miraculous 
prospect  of  deliverance,  wholly  overpowered  him. 
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and  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  the  veteran  burst  into  tears. 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  our  companions  in  arms  and 
afflictions,"  said  Kennava.  "  Now,  companions  in 
hope  and  gladnesss,"  replied  the  Governor,  and 
they  once  more  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  the  assembled  citizens  awaited  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe 
the  scene  which  ensued,  when  this  sudden  change 
in  their  circumstances  was  made  kno^Ti  to  the 
people.  Weakened  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  they 
were  unable  to  control  the  violence  of  their 
emotions ;  the  news  of  approaching  death  would 
have  overcome  them  far  less,  than  this  promise  of 
speedy  deliverance.  They  alternately  laughed, 
sung,  wept,  and  prayed,  rather  like  maniacs  than 
rational  beings.  The  affections  recovered  their 
former  vigour;  men  once  more  regarded  each 
other  as  friends,  for  it  was  suffering  only,  that 
had  paralysed  their  feelings,   and  rendered  them 

mman  and  selfish.     Even  the  birds,  the  uncon- 
ious   bearers  of  the  joyful   tidings   which  had 

ised    so   many    thousand   human    beings    from 

spair  to  rapture,  were  regarded  with  enthusiastic 

lotion.* 


These  birds  were  embalmed  at  their  death,  and  are  still 
rved  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Levden. 
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By   degrees,   however,    this   extravagant    joy 
subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  sober  reflection. 
Their  condition  was  still  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
for   though   succour    had  been    promised,    there 
appeared  as  yet  no  prospect  of  its   arrival,   nor 
even  any  indication  of  the  method  in   which   it 
would    be    afforded.        Many   days     of    anxious 
uncertainty  elapsed ;  until  at  length,  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  became  more  trying  to  the 
spirits,   than   their  former   state  of    unmitigated 
wretchedness  and  despair.     Hour  after  hour,  did 
the  poor  Leydeners  keep  watch  on  the  walls  and 
high  buildings  of  their  city,  looking  with  eager,] 
aching  eyes,  over  the  surrounding  country,  in  the^ 
often  renewed,  and  as  often  disappointed  hope,  oh 
beholding  the  approach  of  the  promised  rehef.        ! 
At  last,  in  the  manner  least  expected — ^it  camcj 
Determined,  though  at  the  certain  risk  of  national; 
desolation,   to  annihilate  the  enemy  that  had  sc 
long  and  cruelly  triumphed  over  them,  the  State; 
General  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  openins 
the  sluices,  and  laying  the  whole  country  unde, 
water.     With  transport,  not  unmixed  with  awe 
did  the  Leydeners  behold  the  destroying  elemc  ti 
let   loose  for   their  deliverance,    and    watch   tli 
"fountains  of  the  great  deep,*"  approaching  lik 
another   deluge   to    overwhelm    their   enemies  i 
destruction.      Their  circumstances  were  reverse( 
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and  suffering  and  despair  became  the  fate  of  the 
besiegers.  The  foe  they  now  encountered,  was  ' 
one  that  none  could  resist ;  from  which  few  could 
escape.  Higher  and  higher,  nearer  and  nearer,  it 
gained  upon  them  every  instant ; — wheresoever 
they  turned,  they  beheld  only  trampling  waves — 
they  heard  but  the  "  ever  sounding  sea ;"" — before 
them,  lay  destruction — ^behind  them,  despair  ! — 
From  the  ramparts  and  towers  of  the  city,  the 
Leydeners  beheld  in  safety  the  overthrow  of  their 
treacherous  enemies,  and  the  approach  of  the  boats 
destined  for  their  own  relief.  Men,  horses,  tents, 
all  the  panoply  of  war  but  a  few  hours  before  so 
gloriously  imposing,  floated  around  in  horrible 
confusion;  while  the  piercing  shriek,  the  prayer, 
the  vain  supplication  for  help,  the  curse,  the 
blasphemy,  of  thousands  in  their  last  agony,  rose, 
in  one  appalling  cry,  as  from  the  region  of  eternal 
despair,  and  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  destroying 
ocean  ! 

No  vain  exultation,  no  cruel  mockery,  was 
heard  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  themselves 
too  lately  snatched  from  destruction,  to  rejoice  over 
a  fallen  foe.  They  stood  in  speechless  gratitude 
to  the  power  that  had  so  signally  wrought  their 
deliverance :— enmity  passed  from  their  hearts,  the 
wish  arose,  that  it  had  been  possible  that  some 
less   awful  means   might   have   accomplished   the 
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overthrow  of  the  Spaniards — and  many  a  stern 
soldier,  whose  eye  had  been  tearless  during  the 
period  of  his  own  sufferings,  now  overflowed  with 
pity,  as  he  beheld  those  inflicted  on  his  enemies. 

At  length  the  work  of  vengeance  was  completed, 
except  that  small  portion  of  the  Spanish  army 
which  had  fled  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  inundation, 
all  had  perished  in  the  waters ;  and  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence,  was  the  low,  sullen  murmur 
of  the  waves,  as  they  dashed  against  the  walls  of 
the  city. 

Kennava  looked  on  the  awful  scene  with  a 
brightened  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  but  it  was  neither 
the  brightness,  nor  the  glow  of  gratified  revenge. 
In  the  hour  of  peril,  she  had  fought  and  counselled 
with  the  stern  energy  of  a  soldier, — but  now  that 
peril  was  past,  and  she  stood  forth,  again  the  woman, 
— a  Miriam  amongst  the  leaders  of  her  people.  She 
stretched  forth  her  arms  to  heaven  as  she  stood  upon 
the  ramparts,  and  like  the  prophetess  of  old,  she 
looked  upon  the  waters  dashing  at  her  feet,  and 
burst  forth  in  the  words  of  holy  triumph — 
**  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously,  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  the  sea :  the  depths  have  covered  them ;  they 
sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone.  The  Lord  is  our 
strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become  our  salvation ; 
he  is  our  God,  and  we  will  prepare  him  an  habita- 
tion ;  our  fathers'  God,  and  we  will  praise  him." 
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She  ceased ;  but  the  people  caught  up  the 
strain,  and  the  city  echoed  it  back  in  thunder, 
and  far  over  the  waste  of  waters,  again  and  again, 
was  borne  that  grateful  shout  of  a  delivered  people, 
— "  We  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  tlirown  into  the  sea." 


VOL.    11. 
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He  needed  only,  says  Cicero,  to  have  spoken  one  word,  and  it 
would  have  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  his  estate,  his  dignity, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  country ;  but  that  word  ap- 
peared to  him  contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
state-  The  illustrious  Exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order 
to  return  to  Carthage,  unmoved  either  with  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children, 
although  he  knew  but  too  well,  the  grievous  torments  that 
were  prepared  for  him. 

ROLLIK. 


I. 
Thou  here  !  and  have  not  prison  gloom. 
And  taunting  foes,  and  threatened  doom, 

Obscured  thy  courage  yet ! 
O  joy  for  earth  !  thus  to  behold 
One  spirit  of  such  glorious  mould. 

One  sun  that  cannot  set, — 
Though  storms  beat  round  it  in  their  might, 
And  sorrow  fling  her  blackest  night. 
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II. 
Thy  power  is  past !  thy  sword  hath  rust ! 
Thine  outward  honour  in  the  dust, 

Nor  chief  nor  ruler  thou  ! 
The  fetter  mark  is  on  thy  limb — 
Thine  hair  is  gray — thine  eye  is  dim — 

And  on  thy  pallid  brow, 
Those  records  of  soul  strife  are  set, 
That  none  may  gaze  on,  and  forget. 

III. 
Thou  Lion  chained  !     Thou  Eagle  blind  ! 
Though  last  I  saw  thee  unconfined 

In  grandeur  and  in  might, — 
One  empire  wreath  thy  victor  crown. 
Another  tremble  at  thy  frown, — 

Less  glorious  far  that  sight, 
Than  thus,  to  view  thee  standing  now. 
Chief  of  the  stem  and  stricken  brow ! 

IV. 

The  mighty  ones  of  Rome  are  met. 
Her  senate  sages  roimd  thee  set, 

(Each  worthy  of  a  throne) 
Yet  mean,  compared  with  thine,  their  state, 
They,  but  dispose  of  others'  fate, 

Thou,  Patriot — of  thine  own  ! 
For  them,  the  world  may  guerdon  be, 
Thine,  thine, — is  Immortality  ! 
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V. 

But  holier  things  than  life  or  power 
Surround  thee  in  this  awful  hour, 

Still  Warrior  art  thou  strong  ? 
That  suppliant — 'tis  thy  wife  that  bends, 
Those  tears — they  flow  from  faithful  friends. 

Thy  children  round  thee  throng — 
One  word,  but  one,  and  thou  may'st  stay — 
Firm  spirit,  toUt  thou  turn  away ! 

VI. 

A  dull  deep  pause — that  hush  of  breath 
As  of  men  who  watch  a  warrior's  death,— 

One  still,  stem,  look  from  ^jw,— 
A  look,  that  tells  of  spotless  fame, 
Of  strength  for  suffering,  not  for  shame. 

Resolve,  no  grief  must  dim,— 
This — and  the  Roman  all  would  save. 
Departs,  self-martyred,  for  the  grave  • 
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Oh  barbarous  !  wouldst  thou  with  a  gothic  hand 

Pull  down  the  schools — what !  all  the  schools  i'  th*  land  ? 

COWPEB. 


to  the  editor  of  the  album.* 

Sir, 

In  consequence  of  a  libellous  paper,  entitled 
"  Boarding-School  Reminiscences,"  contained  in 
your  last  number  of  the  Album,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  stand  forth  the  representative  and  defender 
of  that  invaluable  portion  of  society — the  Conductors 
of  "  Seminaries  for  Young  Ladies." 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  have  I  been 
employed  in  the  arduous  and  important  task  of 

"  This  paper  appeared  in  No.  VIII.  of  the  Album,  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  "  Boarding-School  Reminiscences,"  which 
had  appeared  in  the  foregoing  number  of  that  publication. 
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forming  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  testimonies  I 
can  produce  from  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose 
respectability  renders  them  most  unexceptionable 
references,  afford  proof  that  my  efforts  have  not 
been  without  success. 

The  plan  of  my  estabhshment,  and  it  is  not  mine 
only,  but  that  of  many  other  celebrated  seminaries, 
is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  your  contributor's  flippant 
assertions.     Be  yourself,  Sir,  the  judge. 

Roseberry  Villa  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a 
rising  ground,  a  mile  distant  from  any  town, 
commanding  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect. 
The  situation  has  thus  the  advantage  of  being 
retired,  as  well  as  healthy  ;  an  advantage  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  youthful  students.  Their 
studies  are,  besides,  so  judiciously  varied,  and  the 
time  allotted  to  each  is  divided  into  such  just 
proportions,  that  occupation  becomes  but  another 
name  for  pleasure.  Instead  of,  as  formerly, 
disgusting  the  youthful  mind  with  the  dry  details, 
and  unexplained  difficulties  of  learning,  every 
branch  of  it  is  now  so  simplified  by  system — so 
conveniently  compressed  by  that  admirable  plan  of 
little  catechisms,  in  which  the  answers  are  seldom 
longer  than  the  questions — that  teacher  may  be 
said  to  teach,  and  scholar  to  learn,  without  either 
party  being  sensible  of  the  good  effected.  But 
not  satisfied  with  thus  providing  for  the  mechanical 
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transfer  of  knowledge,  by  familiar  conversation  in 
the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  by  obliging  every  young 
lady  of  the  age  of  twelve,  to  furnish  a  weekly 
theme  on  some  moral  or  intellectual  subject — I 
call  into  action  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  by  forcing  them  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others, 
enable  them  to  produce  thoughts  for  themselves  ! 

Your  contributor's  flippant  remarks  on  the 
appearance  of  governesses  and  *' front  parlours," 
I  shall  treat  with  silent  contempt;  considering 
them  in  the  language  of  the  clever  but  immoral 
Shakspeare — "  trifles  light  as  air.^  You  must, 
however,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  most 
elegant  drawing-room  I  ever  saw,  belongs  to  a 
school,  and  the  most  fascinating  woman  of  my 
acquaintance,  is  a  school-mistress. 

And  allow  me  to  set  you  right  on  the  subject 
of  school-friendships,  and  school-girls"'  letters. 
The  former  I  expressly  forbid;  and  writing  the 
latter  forms,  in  my  estabhshment,  a  most  important 
branch  of  study ;  a  good  letter^  next  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  grammar,  being,  in  my  opinion,  the 
noblest  part  of  education.  To  prevent  my  young 
people  falling  into  a  colloquial  common-place  form 
of  expression,  all  the  letters  they  write  are  subject 
to  my  inspection ;  and  as  those  they  receive  arc 
equally  so,  I  am  sure  that  the  epistle,  purporting 
to  be   a   "rea/  young   lady's   letter,"  is   only  a 
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fabrication.  I  subjoin,  in  proof,  the  copy  of  one 
just  submitted  to  me  for  approval,  and  as  all 
school-girls'  letters  are  alike,  is  it  probable  that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  style  of 
those  written  at  home  and  those  written  at  school, 
as  yom'  malicious  contributor  would  lead  you  to 
suppose  ? 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  embrace,  with  much  pleasure,  the  present 
opportunity  of  writing  a  few  lines,  trusting  that 
they  will  find  you  and  the  rest  of  my  dear  friends 
in  good  health.  Knowing  your  anxious  desire  for 
my  welfare  and  improvement,  I  am  taking  great 
pains  in  all  my  studies,  and  trust  that  my  progress 
will  afford  you,  and  my  dear  father,  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  I  am  learning  to  do  heads  in  chalk, 
and  Mrs.  SteelcoUar,  with  her  usual  kindness,  has 
offered  to  instruct  me  in  black  and  white  work. 
She  wishes  to  know,  whether  you  will  object  to 
my  working  a  bunch  of  roses  on  the  urn-rug, 
instead  of  the  lion's  head,  as  she  thinks  they  will 
prepare  me  nicely  for  flower-painting  next  half-year. 
I  am  parsing  Milton,  but  find  him  rather  difficult. 
Our  class  have  learned  "  Collins"*  Ode  to  the 
Passions,"  and  we  think  it  a  very  pretty  piece; 
each  young  lady  takes  a  passion  to  repeat ;  Fear 
is  mine,  and  my  governess  is  so  very  kind  as  to 
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teax^h  me  how  to  repeat  it  in  character.  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  copy  out  "  Alexander''s  Feast,"" 
in  order  to  improve  our  spelling.  I  have  finished 
the  abridgment  of  the  Roman  History,  and  also 
my  muslin  flounce,  except  one  sprig,  and  three  of 
the  eyelet-holes.  I  have  lately  begun  to  write 
themes ;  my  last  was  nearly  two  pages  long ;  the 
subject  was  "  Female  Genius,""  and  we  all  gave 
Lady  Jane  Grey  as  an  example.  At  the  end  of 
this  half-year,  we  are  to  have  a  public  day,  but 
whether  we  shall  have  a  ball,  or  act  the  play  of 
"  Vanity  Punished,'"'  Mrs.  Steelcollar  has  not  yet 
decided.  I  am  very  weU,  and  very  happy,  and, 
except  when  I  am  careless,  find  school  nearly  as 
pleasant  as  home.  Please  to  give  my  duty  to  my 
father,  and  please  to  accept  the  same  yourself. 
From  your  dutiful  child,  &c.  Sec." 

The  young  lady  who  wrote  the  foregoing,  is 
only  fourteen,  and  I  do  not  consider  her  one  of 
my  best  letter-writers. 

Permit  me  now  to  address  you  on  a  more 
serious  subject — the  many  and  melancholy  trials 
to  which  our  profession  is  peculiarly  exposed.  I 
have  fifty-five  young  ladies  under  my  own  charge, 
not  any  two  of  whose  dispositions  and  capacities 
correspond;  each  of  whom  is  naturally  disposed 
to  rebel  against  my  authority,  and  misjudge  my 
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motives.  Add  to  this,  that  each  child  has  parents 
or  relations,  who  have  also  different  opinions, 
prejudices,  and  expectations ;  and  you  will  perceive 
that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  T  have  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  to  please,  each  of 
whom  requires  pleasing  in  a  different  manner ! 
Let  then  some  portion  of  the  sympathy  wasted  upon 
the  pupils,  be  bestowed  upon  the  governess ;  and 
let  not  those  who  are  employed  in  the  arduous 
task  of  training  the  rising  generation  to  habits  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  be  exposed  to  ridicule  when 
entitled  to  respect. 

But  our  worst  trials — and  I  speak.  Sir,  with 
discretion — ^proceed  not  from  the  pupils,  but  the 
parents !  When,  at  the  end  of  a  half-year,  we 
dismiss  the  children  with  their  bills  and  "spe- 
cimens,'' and,  wearied  out  with  cares  and  labours, 
venture  to  anticipate  a  few  weeks'  repose,  then 
commence  our  troubles  with  the  parents  and 
relatives !  Then,  day  after  day,  brings  so  many 
letters  of  reproach,  of  complaint,  of  inquiry,  and 
of  giving  notice,  that,  with  the  addition  of  bed- 
washing— house-cleaning — paying  old  bills — and 
making  new  rules— the  holidays  themselves  are 
but  a  climax  to  the  plagues  of  the  half-year .' 
In  self-defence,  I  lay  before  you  a  few  letters 
which  I  received  so  lately  as  last  Christmas. 
The  first  came  from  a  country  gentleman  of  some 
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consequence,  who  thought  he  conferred  honbur  on 
my  establishment,  by  allowing  his  daughter,  a  Utile 
sickly  stupid  thing,  to  remain  in  it  one  quarter. 

"  Mr. presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 

Steelcollar,  and,  conceiving  that  he  has  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
Roseberry  V^illa,  begs  to  inclose  the  amount  of  his 
daughter's  bill,  with  a  quarter  in  advance,  as  she 
will  not  return  after  the  present  vacation  !" 

1  believe  the  fault  in  the  "  domestic  arrange- 
ments'" was  the  frequent  recurrence  of  rice  puddings; 
which,  in  common  with  every  other  experienced 
schoolmistress,  I  consider  most  nutritious  food  for 
growing  girls.  The  next  letter  came  from  the  wfe 
of  a  man,  who  liaving,  with  her  assistance,  reaHzed 
a  fortune  as  a  pastry-cook,  was  determined  that 
his  daughter  should  "  leam  every  thing."" 

"  Ma'am, 

"  Neither  me  nor  mv  husband  think  Georgiana 
come  on  in  her  learning,  and  we  don't  find  that  she 
has  any  thing  to  shew  for  all  the  money  she  has 
cost,  which  cannot  be  her  fault,  as  she  was  a  child 
of  remarkable  abilities  while  at  home.  I  particularly 
desired,  when  I  brought  her  to  you,  that  she  might 
begin  directly  to  paint  flowers,  and  play  on  the 
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music,  besides  learning  to  sing ;  instead  of  which 
she  has  done  nothing  but  read  and  write,  and  cas 
accounts ;  things  which  any  charity-child  can  do 
and  quite  beneath  Georgiana,  who  will  have  tei 
thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune.  Me  and  m; 
husband,  therefore,  desire  that  she  may  set  t^ 
genteel  learning  directly,  as  he  wants  to  hear  he 
play  God  save  the  King,  and  I  want  her  to  pain 
some  screens  for  my  best  parlour  chimney-piece, 
&c.  &c. 

You  perceive.  Sir,  how  the  case  stood.  Th( 
child  came  to  me  a  complete  little  cub,  deplorabb 
ignorant,  even  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  masters,  I  delayec 
putting  her  into  their  hands,  until,  in  a  sligh 
degree,  prepared  for  their  instruction.  Th< 
writer  of  the  following  letter  was  a  kind-hearted 
well-principled  woman ;  but — she  was  a  manager  ! 

"  Deae  Madam, 

"  The  girls  reached  home  very  safely,  and  botl 

Mr. and  myself  are  well  satisfied  with  tlieii 

general  improvement.  Lucy's  japanned  table  has 
been  much  admired ;  and  so  has  Mary  Sophia'; 
imitation  of  Valenciennes  lace.  There  are  a  few 
points  on  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  observing 
Looking  over  their  clothes  by  the  inventory,  I  /iini 
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that  Lucy  is  three  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  a  pair 
of  gloves  short  of  her  proper  quantity ;  and  that 
Mary  Sophia  has  brought  home  two  odd  shoes, 
and  three  towels  which  are  not  her  own.  Their 
frocks  too,  are,  without  an  exception,  torn  at  the 
pocket-hole ;  and  their  stockings  are  in  a  sad  state, 
from  not  having  been  properly  mended  after  every 
wash.  I  think  you  would  find  it  advisable  to 
employ  a  dentist  once  in  each  half-year.  Lucy 
has  a  tooth  which  ought  to  have  been  removed 
some  months  since,  and  Mary  Sophia's  are  by 
no  means  a  good  colour.  I  know  you  will  excuse 
the  friendly  frankness  of  this  letter,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  trouble  you  \vith  one  further  request. 
In  future,  will  you  allow  them  to  use  the  spoons, 
sheets,  and  towels,  which  I  sent  with  them, 
marked  \vith  their  own  initials,  as  on  this  point 
I  am  rather  particular.  The  girls  know  I  am 
writing,  and  desire  their  love. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  &c.  &c.'" 

Every  candid  mind  will  sympathize  with  me  on 
reading  the  above.  All  the  care  I  had  bestowed 
on  the  childrens'  minds,  morals,  carriage,  and 
health,  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  an  odd 
shoe  and  a  missing  pocket  handkerchief ! 

The  following  needs  no  introduction — ^it  merely 
announces  a  plague  in  prospect. 
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"  Madam, 

"  From  the  very  high  character  I  have  heard 
of  your  establishment,  I  am  induced  to  place  my 
little  girl  under  your  care,  should  you,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  vacation,  be  able  to  receive  her. 
It  is  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  I  consent 
to  part  with  my  darling  from  my  sight,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  trouble  you  with  a  few  hints  respecting 
the  management  of  her. 

"  She  is  extremely  delicate ;  so  much  so,  that 
she  requires  constant  attention  ;    but  I   strongly 
hope  that  the  regular  hours  and  habits  of  school 
may  strengthen  her  constitution.      I   should  wish 
her  to  take  cocoa  for  breakfast,  as  milk  I  consider 
too  heavy,  and  tea  too  light  for  her  stomach  ;  and 
as  fasting  is  particularly  injurious,  she  must  take 
a  little  cold  meat  every  day   at  noon,  and  never 
dine  later  than  two.     Whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
diet,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  puddings  of  every 
kind  are  considered  very  bad  for  her,  and  that  she 
particularly    dislikes    meat   pies  and  potato-hash. 
Her  talents  are,  I   am  led  to  believe,  of  a  very 
high  order ;  but,  what  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
case,  her  feelings  are  proportionately  acute ;  in  fact, 
such  is  the  dear  child's  extreme  sensibility,  I  fear 
a  harsh  word  from  her  teachers,  or  even  companions, 
would  completely  ovei'come  her.     Correction  must, 
indeed,  be  administered  with  a  gentle  htrnd^  and, 
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as  I  dread  her  coming  in  contact  with  children 
of  ruder  health  and  spirits,  I  could  wish  her  to 
be  entirely  with  yourself  out  of  school  hours. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my 
choice  of  schools ;  but  I  cherish  the  hope  that 
your's  will  meet  the  wishes  of  a  mother  only  too 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  a  darling  child,  who 
already  gives  promise  of  becoming  all  her  friends 
can  desire,""  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  given  you  a  few,  and,  alas ! 
but  a  few,  specimens  of  parental  letter-writing, 
I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  your  attention.  I 
forbear  enlarging  on  the  privations,  neglects, 
slights,  and  sarcasms,  which  we  endure ;  dignified 
silence  best  befits  injured  merit;  and,  requesting 
you,  as  a  man  of  honor,  to  give  publicity  to  this 
counter-statement, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Yours  obediently, 

Maetha  Steelcollak. 

As  I  understand  your  work  has  a  most  extensive 
circulation,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  refuse  printing 
the  following  with  my  letter. 

Wanted,  in  a  long-established  seminary,  an 
under-teacher,  who  is  fully  competent  to  instruct 
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the  younger  classes  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  all  the  ornamental 
branches  of  sewing.  She  will  have  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  their  clothes ;  and  will  be  required 
to  give  occasional  assistance  in  the  house.  Though 
a  professional  knowledge  of  Italian  and  French 
will  not  be  considered  indispensable  requisites  in 
a  candidate,  no  young  woman,  unless  of  acknow- 
ledged ability,  and  most  respectable  family,  need 
apply  for  the  situation. 

N.  B.  Her  salary  will  be  fifteen  guineas  per 
annum,  and  the  most  unexceptionable  references 
will  be  required. 

Roseberry  Villa 


THE  PARTING  OF  DAVID  AND^ 
JONATHAN. 


Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant,  because  he  loved 
him  as  his  own  soul.  And  they  kissed  one  another,  and 
■wept  one  with  another,  until  David  exceeded.  And  he 
arose  and  departed,  and  Jonathan  went  into  the  city. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel. 


"  Still  comes  he  not !"" — the  Outcast  cried, 

As,  lingering  by  the  mountain  side, 

0''er  plain  and  path  his  quickened  eye 

Glanced  eagerly : — no  form  was  nigh. 

What  chills  his  cheek  ?     What  stays  his  breath  .'* 

Doubt  of  his  friend  ? — the  fear  of  death  ? 

Broods  anger  on  that  noble  ■brow  ? 

Sits  scorn  upon  those  hps,  that  now 

Quiver  with  hidden  pangs,  and  then 

Are  pale,  and  motionless  again  ? 

Oh  none  of  those  dark  feelings  share 

The  spirit  of  the  lone-one  there. 

Depressed,  yet  dauntless ; — firm,  though  fair .' 

A  scorned,  and  still  a  sacred  thing  !  " 

StripUng  and  Hero  ! — Outcast, — King  ! 
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"  Still  comes  he  not !" — the  closing  word 
Left  not  his  lip,  ere  David  heard 
The  promised  sign,  the  well-known  voice, 
That  bade  him  tremble,  yet  rejoice ; 
Ere  to  his  throbbing  bosom  ran 
The  brave,  the  gentle  Jonathan. 
Then  sorrow,  that  awhile  had  slept. 
Awoke — and  both  the  warriors  wept ; — 
Wept — as  they  CDuld  not  weep  before ; — 
Wept — as  the^  never  may  weep  more  ! 
Not  for  himself — were  Jonathan's  fears ; 
Not  for  himself — fell  David's  tears ; 
'Twas  for  the  brother  of  his  soul 
Each  mourned ; — each  essayed  to  console ! 

They  stood  together,  for  the  last. 

Last  hour, — and  that  was  flying, 
Swiftly  as  the  winter-blast 

When  trees  are  bare  and  leaves  are  dying. 
They  stood  together,  side  by  side, 

Brother  and  brother,  friend  and  friend ; 
But  from  that  hour  their  fates  divide : 

The  tie  must  break — the  union  end  ! 
No  more  the  noble  youths  will  ride 
Together,  through  the  battle-tide. 
And  deal  against  a  comnion  foe 
Death  for  death,  and  blow  for  blow  ;— 
Together,  in  the  peaceful  hall. 
No  more  obey  the  banquet-call ;— 
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And  own  in  rest,  in  toil,  in  strife, 
The  duties,  and  the  joys  of  life. 
In  deeds  they  love,  griefs  they  deplore. 
One  mind,  OTie  soul — no  more,  no  more  ! 
Each,  governed  by  opposing  laws. 
Must  combat  in  a  rival  cause ; — 
One,  henceforth  must  his  brother  see 
Leagued  with  his  direst  enemy. 
The  other,  in  his  friend  but  own 
The  rival  of  a  father's  throne, — 
And  both,  deep  biding  in  their  souls 
The  love,  nor  change  nor  chance  controls. 
Must  be  as  strmigers, — ^'till  the  wave 
Of  time  hath  shrouded  in  the  grave 
All  that  against  their  love  hath  striven. 
And  they  are  met  again,— -in  heaven. 

What  marvel  then  the  warriors  wept, 

That  woman's  tender  grief  came  o'er  them  ? 
Grief,  that  in  souls  like  their's,  had  slept 

With  death,  and  only  death,  before  them. 
*'  Oh  !  swear  my  brother"  (cried  the  young, 
Brave,  generous  Prince,  who  speaking  flung 
His  arms  around  the  Outcast's  neck) 
*'  When  thou  art  on  my  father's  throne, 
"  And  God  hath  made  this  land  thine  own, 
"  Mine,  and  my  father's  house,  a  wreck, 
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**  When  thou  art  'stablished, — ^for  I  see 
*'  Blessing,  and  fame,  and  peace  for  thee, 
"  When  darkness  rests  on  mine  and  me, — 
"  Swear,  in  that  coming  hour,  to  shew 
*'  Kindness  to  all  I  leave  below : — 
"  Swear,  by  our  parting  love,  to  take 
"  My  children  for  their  father's  sake." — 
And  David  kissed  his  friend,  and  sware, 

With  fervor,  in  the  face  of  heaven  ! 
God,  was  the  only  witness  there ; 

But  David  kept  the  oath  so  given. 

The  struggle  of  their  souls  was  o'er : 
They  parted, — and  they  met  no  more  ! 


A  LOVER'S  REMORSE. 


One  fetal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  my  joys  and  my  woes ; 
To  which  life  nothing  brighter  or  darker  can  bring. 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting. 

MOORK. 


[Although  the  following  narrative  is  communicated  in  the  first 
person,  it  does  not  relate  to  my  own  history.  It  was  given 
me  by  a  dear,  and  now  deceased  friend,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  contains  a  feithful  description  of  his  real  feelings. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  those 
feelings  occasioned,  or  even  hastened  his  death,  although  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  interesting  had  that  been 
the  case.  Remembrance  and  remorse  did,  however,  make 
him  a  "sadder  and  a  wiser  man;"  this  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  sincerity,  and  ought  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  sentimental  of  my  readers.] 

There  is  but  one  species  of  torture,  but  one 
measure  of  affliction  which  the  soul  of  man  may 
not  support  undaunted  and  unsubdued.  That 
one  has  power  to  crush  him  to  the  earth ;  for  that 
the  whole  sphere  of  nature  can  find  no  remedy, 
and  the   world  itself  no  refuge  but  the  grave. 
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Amongst  the  heathens  its  power  was  faintly  typified 
by  the  furies  of  Tartarus,  and  the  vulture  of 
Prometheus ; — amongst  the  modems,  it  has  peopled 
monasteries, — ^invented  penances, — sent  men  on 
pilgrimage  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other, — 
or  immured  them  in  solitary  caves  and  deserts. 
This  greatest  of  human  miseries  is  Remorse  ! — 
stronger  than  Love,  and  fiercer  than  Hatred; — 
more  lasting  and  more  terrible  than  Revenge ! — 
The  world  in  its  blindness  considers  Remorse  as 
the  punishment  of  those  only  who  have  committed 
crimes  worthy  of  death;  it  knows  not  that  remorse 
may  be  the  secret  bosom  scourge  of  some  whose 
external  conduct  is  fair  and  honorable.  Alas ! 
I  believe  firmly,  that  many  a  being  may  be 
followed  by  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  fellow  men ; 
may  be  admired  for  his  character,  and  envied  for 
his  good  fortune,  and  yet  be  the  subject  of  far 
deeper  self-reproach  than  many  an  ill  fated  wretch 
whose  crimes  have  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
end ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  degree  of  guilt,  as 
our  capability  of  endurance,  that  will  regulate  the 
measure  of  our  suffering.  How  many  blighting 
memories  of  broken  faith,  and  perjured  love, — 
of  filial  ingratitude,  or  fraternal  unkindness, — 
of  offences  which  the  world  has  forgotten,  or 
which  it  never  knew, — may  cross  the  conscious 
individual  (like  Banquo's  Ghost  unseen  by  other 
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eyes)  and  disturb  his  soul  in  its  hours  of  revehy 
and  seeming  happiness ! 

I  am  neither  old,  nor  of  obscure  birth ;  I  have 
wealth,    and  friends,   and   a  fair  name   amongst 
men ; — the  pleasures  and  the  blessings  of  hfe  are 
equally    within    my    reach ; — the    materials    for 
happiness  are  richly  scattered  over  my  path  ; — and 
the  world  esteems  me  happy,  for  the  world  takes 
no  cognizance  of  sufferings  unconnected  with  the 
body.     It  cannot  penetrate  into  that  secret  chamber 
of  the  soul,  where  "  conscience  sits  in  solitary  state, 
surrounded  by  her  own  thunders,  and  where  the 
records  of  past  hfe  are  laid."     Were  this  possible, 
it  would  no  longer  pronounce  me  happy.     Were 
this  possible,  it  would  rob  the  miserable  of  griefs 
last  privilege,  that  of  hiding  its  secret  pangs  from 
every  eye  save  that  of  Omnipotence.      But  there 
are  moments  when  the  soul  is  utterly  overwhelmed 
with  its  own  wretched  thoughts, — when  the  past 
becomes  distinctly  visible, — and  with  all  its  train 
of  sins  and  vanities,  passions,  projects,  and  disap- 
pointments, flits  before  the  mind''s  eye,  like  the 
shadowy  pageant  of  a  dream.     In  such  moments 
it  affords  transient  relief  to  "  give  sorrow  words."" 
Why  else  do  I  write  ?     Not  to  benefit  the  world, 
for  I  am  no  morahst ; — not  to  obtain  its  sympathy, 
for  I  know  the  vanity  of  that  most  worthless  thing; — 
no— I  give  utterance  to  some  of  the  feelings  which 
now  rack  my  soul,  merely  to  lighten  their  burden. 
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Who  and  what  I  am,  it  concerns  none  to  know  ; 
indeed,  except  as  connected  with  one  being,  and 
one  period  of  my  existence,  it  seems  scarcely  to 
concern  myself.  I  have  no  memory  but  for  them; 
the  years  and  occurrences  of  later  life  have  passed 
from  my  mind  like  evening  shadows  that  leave  no 
trace  when  gone.  But  "  earlier  things  do  seem  as 
yesterday;" — and  I  recall,  as  in  a  vision,  forms 
gone  down  to  the  dust,— emotions  long  since 
perished, — circumstances  forgotten  by  all  but 
myself, — and  scenes  which  time  has  changed  or 
destroyed,  until  they  seem  not  mere  remembrances, 
but  the  bright  realities  they  once  were.  In  such 
moments  I  am  again  the  unsuspicious,  frank- 
hearted  boy,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  not 
regretting  my  ignorance,  because  enriched  with 
better  things, — with  pure  and  peaceful  thoughts, 
guileless  pleasures,  occupations  scarcely  distin- 
guished from  pleasures, — a  past,  without  one 
bitter  memory,  and  a  present,  so  fraught  with 
quiet  happiness,  that  the  future  itself  scarcely 
promises  an  increase.  I  look  again,  and  my  first 
love  shines  before  me  as  she  then  shone,  in  her 
opening  bloom,  her  morning  purity,  unstained  by 
tears  and  neglect,  un withered  by  perfidy  and  death. 
I  have  seen  somewhat  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
more  of  human  nature;  and  I  write  this,  not  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  close  of  a  long  and  fruitless 
search  after  happiness ;  and  I  declare,  that  if  the 
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sacrifice  of  half  my  fortune,  and  ten  years  of 
existence,  could  purchase  back  that  brief,  bright 
period  of  my  life,  I  would  cheerfully  make  the 
exchange.  I  suspect,  in  spite  of  the  heartless 
sneers  of  school  pedants,  and  men  of  the  world, 
that  many  besides  myself  have  discovered,  when 
too  late,  that  the  season  of  a  first  and  happy  love, 
is  the  true  and  only  "  heaven"" 

That  lies  about  us  in  our  in&ncy. 

But  the  vision  changes.  I  have  left  the  home  and 
the  friends  of  infancy; — my  betrothed  one,  the 
gentle  Marion, — and  her  father,  "  the  gray  haired 
man  of  glee  ;'"-^I  am  no  longer  a  beardless  youth, 
but  a  man  in,  and  of,  the  world, — acquiring  its 
knowledge,  speaking  its  language,  immersed  in  its 
follies,  and  dazzled  to  my  ruin,  by  its  pleasures. 
The  nsion  darkens.  Temptations  and  tempters 
are  enclosing  me  in  a  magic  circle ; — there  is  one 
takes  pity  on  my  ignorance,  and  will  teach  me  to 
live  as  "becomes  a  man.''  His  pupil  does  him 
credit — he  is  fast  losing  his  simplicity,  his  old 
fashioned  notions,  of  honor,  and  honesty,  TCimporte^ 
he  will  be  better  able  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
Years  pass  away  and  he  does  get  on — ^prouder 
prospects  are  before  him — a  higher  station — nobler 
friends — a  career  of  ambition — a  succession  of 
schemes,  interest,  and  efforts,  worthy  of  a  man's 
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energies  and  affections.  But  Marion  is  not  in  this 
vision?  No— he  has  learned  to  be  ashamed  of 
"  first  love""— and  "  first  folly  ;"*"' — ^but  the  promise, 
the  vow,  the  oft  repeated  vow  of  constancy  ? — 
Ay,  these  give  an  occasional  pang — ^but  what— 
surely  the  promise  of  the  country  youth  of 
twenty-one,  is  not  binding  upon  the  man  five 
years  afterwards — surely  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  for  the  daughter  of  a  poor  village  curate, 
his  prospects  of  personal  aggrandisement — to  sustain 
(far  harder  task)  the  "dread  laugh"  of  the  gay 
world  in  which  he  moves— thus  he  argues,  thus  at 
length  he  decides,  and  his  letters  become  colder 
and  shorter,  till  they  cease  entirely,  and  he  has 
utterly  forgotten  Marion.  The  vision  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  Another  twelvemonth  has  elapsed. 
Marion's  father  is  dead,  and  «he  is  left  utterly 
desolate.  She  has  been  altering  for  some  tinie 
past,  but  now  she  declines  more  rapidly,  and  no 
one  knows  the  cause.  Her  colour  and  spirits 
forsook  her  long  ago,  but  now  her  mind  is 
changed  ;  she  rarely  speaks  or  stirs  abroad  ;— her 
house,  her  garden,  her  school,  herself,  every  thing 
is  neglected.  She  is  melancholy,  bewildered  ;— 
now  Marion  is  not  herself;  and  now  she  is  in 
a  madhouse!  But  what  of  this.?  He  is  still 
"  the  centre  of  a  glittering  ring."  He  was  at  three 
routs  last  night;  and  at  each,  every  lady  called 
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him  "fascinating.""  He  associates  with  baronets 
and  lords,  and  they  have  pronounced  him  a  "  very 
fine  young  man."     I  can  trifle  thus  no  longer. 

It  was  in  one  and  the  same  hour  that  I  became 
sensible  of  Marion's  misery,  and  my  own  worth- 
lessness  and  folly.  Natural  feeling  had  never  been 
wholly  extinct,  and  now  it  burst  forth  with  a 
power  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  The  spells 
which  fashion,  vanity,  and  temptation,  had  woven 
round  me,  were  dissipated  in  a  moment ;-— and  in 
the  depth  of  my  agony  and  self-reproach,  I  would 
have  sued  upon  my  knees  for  that  union,  which 
a  few  hours  before  I  shoidd  have  spumed  as  a 
degradation.  Memory  flew  over  the  intervening 
years  of  gilded  sin  and  folly,  and  rested  on  those 
of  early  purity  and  happiness.  It  pictured 
Marion  as  I  left  her, — ^radiant  with  youthful  love, 
and  youthful  beauty ;  her  last  words  vibrated  in 
my  ears; — her  last  look  flitted  before  me  like  a 
vision ; — recollections  of  her  patience,  her  self- 
denial,  her  filial  piety,  her  long  tried,  ill  requited 
love,— crowded  upon  my  brain,  and  I  cursed  the 
folly  which  had  made  me 

throw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  her  tribe. 

But  why  do  I  dwell  upon  my  sufferings  ?  Marion 
had  sufi'ered  for  months  and  years,  as  women  only 
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suffer, — in  silence  and  in  solitude.  I  had  vowed  to 
screen  her  from  the  evils  of  life,  to  cherish  her  for 
ever  as  my  own  and  only  love,  and  it  was  I  who 
had  shot  the  arrow  that  pierced  her ! — ^it  was  I 
had  left  her  to  perish  !  I  would  not  wish  my  worst 
enemy  such  feelings  as  possessed  me ;  but  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  As  yet  I  had  not 
seen  my  injured  one;  the  wreck  which  I  had  made. 
I  had  not  gazed  upon  the  pale,  hollow  cheek, 
which  I  remembered  brilliant  with  health  and 
beauty; — ^nor  clasped  a  yellow,  attenuated  hand, 
instead  of  the  "white  wonder"  I  had  clasped  at 
parting ; — nor  seen  the  eye,  once  radiant  with  soul, 
unconscious,  and  fixed  on  vacancy.  I  had  not 
addressed  her,  and  been  answered  by  an  idiot 
laugh !  It  is  said,  that  natural  disposition  will 
show  itself  even  in  insanity.  In  Marion"'s  case  it 
certainly  did  so.  She  was  siu-rounded  by  every 
wild  variety  of  mental  alienation,  but  her's  retained 
a  faint  shadow  of  former  dignity.  She  sat  apart, 
though  fallen,  still  a  queen, — neither  seeking  nor 
bestowing  attention.  Day  after  day,  she  kept  the 
same  spot,  the  same  attitude,  the  same  fixed, 
unalterable  gaze, — in  appearance  a  breathing 
statue,  "  motionless  in  her  great  despair .'"'' 

What  availed  it  that  I  immediately  removed 
her  to  her  home,  and  placed  my  own  dwelling 
near   it !       That   I   gave   up   every  engagement, 
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every  pleasure,  all  other  objects  of  pursuit  in 
life,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  one  single 
care  of  watching  over  the  last  days  of  the  life 
I  had  shortened !  That  I  led  her  to  the 
scenes  of  our  former  happiness,  and  tended  her 
through  every  hour  of  every  day,  as  a  mother 
tends  a  sick  and  only  child  !  What  availed  it 
that  I  lavished  on  her  every  soothing  attention, 
every  epithet  of  tenderness !  Twelve  months 
before,  one  word  might  have  saved  her;  now, 
every  thing  was  useless !  Selfishness,  certainly, 
blended  with  these  cares;  but  I  trust  it  was  a 
pardonable  selfishness.  I  knew  that  her  days  on 
earth  were  numbered,  but  I  persuaded  myself 
that  before  they  reached  their  appointed  close, 
I  should  win  from  her  some  sign  of  returning 
consciousness, — some  word  of  forgiveness, — some 
proof  of  revived  affection,  which  I  might  remember 
and  cherish  for  ever.  The  consolation  was  denied 
me.  Till  my  temper  soured,  and  my  heart 
sickened  with  disappointment,  I  watched,  and 
waited, — 

Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  6ed 
Then  wept  till  feelinj^'s  fount  grew  dry — 

But  the  day  for  which  I  waited  never  came ; — the 
sign  for  which  I  watched  never  appeared ! — no 
look  of  recognition  was  bestowed; — ^no  word  of 
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forgiveness,  spoken.  She  died, — ^ignorant  of  my 
return,  unconscious  of  my  presence,  retaining  to 
the  last,  a  perfect  recollection  only  of  my  long 
neglect.  There  are  moments  (even  after  an 
interval  of  many  years)  when  this  thought  probes 
me  to  the  quick ;  when  I  can  comfort  myself  only 
by  reflecting,  that  in  the  world  where  she  now  is, 
the  cloud  has  passed  from  her  mind,  and  that  a 
witness  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  sufferings,  the 
forgiveness  she  could  not  pronounce  on  earth,  she 
has  long  since  bestowed  in  heaven. 

Oh !  when  shall  I  forget  the  evening  in  which 
she  was  laid  in  her  grave,  that  grave  to  which  I 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  her,  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  sorrow !  It  was  one  of  those 
dehciously  still  evenings  in  summer,  when  all 
but  the  heart  of  man  is  bright  and  tranquil ;  an 
evening  which  imparts  to  the  happy,  an  increase 
of  happiness ;  but  to  the  wretched,  a  keener  sense 
of  misery.  We  sometimes  require  nature  herself 
to  change  as  we  change,  and  would  disturb  her 
"  peace  supreme,**'  with  our  own  wild  fancies  and 
wilder  passions.  Who  has  not  known  periods  of 
mental  anguish,  when  his  soul  has  longed  for 
scenes  of  darkness  and  desolation,  to  be  in  unison 
with  his  own  dark  desolate  feelings, — when  he 
has  turned  with  loathing  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  been  irritated  by  the  laugh   of  a  child  ? — 
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That  evening,  at  least,  it  was  so  with  myself. 
Every  object  both  in  earth  and  heaven,  seemed 
to  mock  me  by  its  beautiful  tranquillity.  Our 
way  to  the  church-yard  lay  through  the  scenes  of 
my  early  intercourse  with  Marion,  and  every  step 
was  haunted  by  recollections.  Every  tree,  every 
field,  almost  every  flower  we  passed,  seemed  a 
separate  reproach.  They  had  been  silent  witnesses 
of  my  vows  of  constancy,  they  were  now  silent 
witnesses  of  the  manner  of  their  fulfilment.  Time 
had  not  changed  their  nature; — faithful  to  their 
seasons,  they  bloomed  as  they  had  bloomed  of  old ; 
it  was  only  the  being  of  "  nobler  substance,"  that 
had  proved  fickle  and  untrue. 

Had  a  kingdom  then  been  offered  to  me,  I 
should  have  rejected  it  as  worthless.  Had  every 
measure  of  human  love  and  sympathy  been 
bestowed  upon  me,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  it 
as  "  a  vain  thing."  For  the  loss  of  Marion  alone, 
(conscious,  as  I  then  was.  of  her  worth,)  they 
would  not  have  been  an  equivalent ;  for  the 
remorse  which  was  preying  on  my  conscience, 
they  would  not  have  proved  even  a  consolation ! 
There  are  single  events,  and  single  periods,  in 
the  lives  of  some  men,  which  standing  out  from 
all  that  precede,  and  all  that  follow,  determine, 
by  their  own  solitary  influence,  at  once,  and  for 
ever,   the  after  character  and  fate       The  event 
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may   appear   trifling,  the  period   short,   but   the 
change  they  effect  may  be  complete  and  lasting. 
It  was  but  one  short  hour  which  I  spent  beside 
Marion's  grave,   when  every  other  attendant  had 
withdrawn,  but  the  influence  of  that  hour  is  on 
me   to   this   day.       In   that   one    hour's   solitary 
musing,  my  heart  received  deeper  impressions  of 
wisdom  and  sorrow,  of  man's  weakness,  and  the 
world's    vanity,    than   in    the    five    and    twenty 
preceding  years  of  my  life.     That  hour  led  me  at 
once  from  youth  to  old  age — from  the  throbbing 
world  of  passion,  to  the  calm  depths  of  habitual 
sadness  and  reflection.      But  I  have  scorned  to 
open   my   heart   for   public   view,    to   bear   upon 
my  brow  the  records  of  my  internal  conflicts ;  and 
I  have  schooled  my  manners,  my  language,  my 
actions,  every  thing  connected  with  the  outward 
man,  till  they  have  borne  the  stamp  and  impress 
of  every  day  people  and  every  day  things.     I  have 
mingled  with  my  fellow  men,  and  taken  part  in 
the  affairs   of  life;    I  have   passed  through   the 
world,  apparently  engrossed  by  its  pursuits,  and 
interested  in  its  pleasures,  distinguished  in  nothing 
from   the   surrounding   multitude        Thus   much 
society  required  from  me ;  thus  much  I  have  paid. 
My  heart  was  my  own,  and  that  society  could  not 
claim.     It  had  its  own  hidden  world  of  interests,   ■ 
memories,  hopes,  and  affections,  and  to  them  alone 
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It  was  consecrated.  Years  lapse  away ; — new 
things  grow  old,  and  old  ones  decay, — the  world 
changes,  and  the  men  of  the  world  change  with 
it; — ^but  my  thoughts  and  feelings  are  still  the  same. 
In  cities  and  in  solitudes ;  in  foreign  lands  and  in 
domestic  scenes ;  amongst  friends  or  strangers,  in 
day  thoughts  and  midnight  \dsions ;  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  affliction,  my  heart 
cUngs  but  to  one  memory,  regards  but  one  earthly 
cjmosure.  Marion  is  ever  before  me.  Her  image 
accompanies  me  Uke  another  being ; — her  memory 
seems  connected  with  the  very  continuance  of  my 
hfe. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  all  this. 
The  love  which  has  always  been  the  same,  is  not 
invariably  the  love  to  be  most  highly  valued.  If 
it  has  flowed  from  its  commencement,  calm, 
ceaseless,  and  unchanged,  it  often  continues  to  flow 
on  in  the  same  undeviating  course,  merely  from 
habit.  Love  in  some  minds  may  have  an  ebb, 
without  danger  to  its  ultimate  existence.  It 
may  return  again  to  the  soul  and  spread  over  it 
with  a  depth,  a  force,  and  a  fulness  never  manifested 
before.  My  own  experience  proves  this.  When 
I  commenced  my  career  in  the  world,  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  its  vanities,  and  the  power  of  its 
temptations,  I  forgot,  and  for  awhile  neglected, 
Marion.     But  when  time  and  suffering  had  opened 
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my  eyes  to  the  real  aspect,  and  the  real  worth  of 
characters  and  things, — when  I  remembered  what 
Marion  was  when  her  mind  possessed  its  full  vigour, 
and  saw  her  even  in  its  alienated  state — 

A  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit,— 

when  I  felt  that  my  misconduct  had  wrought  the 
wrong — a  wrong  too,  no  after  efforts  could  remedy, 
my  love  rushed  back  into  its  first  channel,  with 
an  energy  the  greater  for  having  once  wandered. 
Besides,  when  Marion 

Seemed  like  a  lUie  new  cut  i'  tbe  bud 
An'  fading  in  her  place — 

she  appealed  to  a  deeper  source  of  sympathy,  and 
excited  more  powerful  emotion,  than  the  same 
Marion,  when  free,  blythe,  and  untroubled.  But 
her  constancy  was  her  chief  charm.  This  has  been 
the  strong  hold  of  her  lasting  influence, — this,  the 
grand  cause  of  my  long  continued  remorse.  I  forgot 
her,  but  she  never  once  forgot  me ;  and  during 
years  of  absence,  and  worse  than  neglect  on  my 
part,  she  proved  on  her's,  the  power  and  exceUence 
of  woman's  patient  and  long  suffering  love. 

It  was  not  until  many  months  after  her  death, 
that  I  summoned  courage  to  open  her  private 
cabinet.  When  I  did  so,  bitter  were  the  feeUngs, 
and  bitter  indeed  the  tears  of  my  then  fruitless 
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sorrow.  It  touched  me  to  the  soul  to  observe  the 
minute  arrangement  of  every  memorial  connected 
with  myself  ;^-e very  note,  every  casual  memo- 
randum, every  card  on  which  I  had  even  written 
my  name,  was  carefully  treasured  up  with  all  the 
little  presents  I  had  made  her  in  early  days.  Even 
flowers  which  I  had  gathered  for  her  were  there, 
but  they  had  long  since  withered,  and  become  fit 
emblems  of  my  fickleness.  There  were  my  first 
letters,  breathing  the  devotedness  of  fervent  love. 
I  forced  myself  to  read  them ; — there  too  was  my 
last,  short,  cold,  and  constrained  as  though 
addressed  to  an  acquaintance  of  yesterday.  I 
opened  it — it  was  much  worn,  and  the  writing  in 
many  parts  had  been  efiaced  by  tears.  The 
following  paper  was  folded  within  the  envelope. 
I  read  it,  and  received  a  woimd  which,  in  this 
world,  will  never  heal. 


A  FAREWELL. 

I. 

*My  first  love !    my  first   love !    what  c£ui  have 

changed  thee  so. 
Thy  words  are  harsh,  thy  heart  is  chilled,  and 

why  I  do  not  know. 

•  My  sweet  one !  my  sweet  one !  &&— A.  A.  Watts. 
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Oh  time  and  absence  cannot  sure  have  wrought 
this  bitter  ill, 

For  they  have  proved  their  power  on  me,  and  yet 
I  love  thee  still ! 

I  have  wandered  long,  and  wandered  lone,  for 
many  a  weary  day. 

But  love  of  thee  hath,  like  the  sun,  shone  round 
me  all  the  way ; 

And  my  spirit  never  drooped  till  now,  whatever 
storms  came  on. 

For  though  thy  presence  passed  away,  the  bright- 
ness was  not  gone. 

II. 
I  bade  my  memory  guard  thee  as  the  single  glorious 

flower, 
No  blast  must  ever  breathe  upon,  no  hand  pluck 

from  its  bower ; 
I  hid  thee  in  my  bosom's  cell,  my  eastern  gem  of 

light, 
And  thought  thy  lustre  brighter  beamed,  as  blacker 

grew  the  night ; 
And  I  worshipped  thee  in  secret,  as  the  one  dear 

distant  star 
That  shone  upon  my  destiny,  although  it  shone  afar ! 
But  now  a  blight  is  on  my  flower,  it  withers  in  its 

place ; 
My  gem  gives  o'er  its  shining,  and  my  star  hath  i 

run  its  race. 
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III 
My  first  love  !  my  first  love !  and  yet,  if  sorrow, 

now. 
Or  sickness  with  its  blighting  breath  were  heavy 

on  thy  brow, 
If    fortune  bright,    and   flattering   friends,    and 

pleasures  vain,  had  fled, 
And  thou  amongst  the  living  wert,  neglected  as  the 

dead — 
How  soon  would  I  be  near  thee,  and  near  thee  as 

of  old, 
My  heart  once  more  thy  pillow,  and  my  stnns  again 

thy  fold ! 
And  I  would  soothe  thee  waking,  and  watch  over 

thee  asleep. 
And  sorrow  but  in  secret,  and  in  silence,  only,  weep. 

IV. 

My  first  love!  my  first  love!  so  tender  once  and 
true ! 

Oh  how  shall  I  reproach  thee,  or  bid  a  long  adieu ! 

Not  as  thou  art  grown  cold  and  harsh,  will  I  re- 
member thee ; 

But  as  thou  wert  in  days  of  old,  and  never  more 
•wilt  be! 

My  heart  may  change  in  lighter  things,  but  ever 
true  to  thine 

ShaU  bow  before  no  other  lo>'e,  and  seek  no  other 
shrine ! 
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In  its  depths  shalt  thou  be  cherished  still,  bright 

vision  of  the  past ! 
My  first  of  youthful  happiness !    my  "  loveliest, 

and  my  last !" 


The  other  lines  breathed  a  yet  deeper  tone  of 
desolate  feeling — of  sorrow  not  to  be  charmed  into 
oblivion ;  even  the  hand-writing  was  rough  and 
unsteady,  altogether  unlike  the  delicacy  of  Marion's 
general  characters.  Alas  !  on  looking  again  at  the 
paper,  I  perceived  that  it  was  dated  but  a  few  days 
previous  to  that  awful  period  when  reason  proved 
too  weak  to  strive  longer  with  sorrow,  and  sank 
overpowered  in  the  contest : — 

I. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  life, 

Its  troubles,  or  its  toys. 

For  I  am  weary  of  its  aimless  strife. 

More  weary  of  its  joys, — 

That  like  fair  characters  in  water  writ, 

Mock  the  hand"'s  cunning,  and  all  traceless  flit. 

II. 
Hence,  from  my  soul  false  dreams. 
Ambition — Hope — away ; 
For  powerless  are  ye,  as  the  sickly  gleams 
That  mock  a  wintry  day ; 
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But  Love, — ^young  serpent  though  thou  be, 
Alas !     Alas !  I  cannot  part  with  thee ! 

III. 
Friends,  and  companiojis  sweet. 
For  pity's  sake  forbear  ! 
Stern  counsel,  only,  for  stem  souls  is  meet. 
It  boots  not  with  despair : — 
Nor  yet  with  soothing  accents,  strive  to  heal. 
Know,  to  the  wretched,  they  but  stab  like  steel. 

IV. 

Not  long,  my  flagging  heart 

Mercy  of  man  will  crave. 

Death,  hke  a  strong  man,  o'er  me  shakes  his  dart, 

Mine  eye  is  on  the  grave  ! 

Sweet  friends,  but  lay  me  in  that  last  long  sleep, 

Then  to  your  homes — I  would  not  have  ye  weep  ! 


And  thus  doth  woman  love,  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
[replaced  the  papers  within  the  letter,  and  at  that 
rmoment  wished  myself  in  the  grave  with  Marion. 
iOh  man !  man !  thou  mayst  deserve  conquests, 
[and  crowns,  and  all  the  vain  and  flitting  honours 
I  of  this  world — but  thou  art  not  often  worthy  of 
I  that  pearl  of  far  greater  price,  the  deep,  the  tried, 
[the  lasting  love  of  a  true  woman ! 


COLUMBUS  IN  CHAINS. 


These  chains  are  all  the  treasures  I  have,  and  they  shall  be 
buried  with  me  if  I  chance  to  have  a  coffin  or  a  grave,  for 
I  would  have  the  remembrance  of  so  unjust  an  action  perish 
with  me,  and  for  the  glory  of  Spidn  be  utterly  fbi^tten- 
Let  it  not  bring  a  further  iiyury  on  the  Castilian  name, 
nor  let  ages  to  come  know  that  there  were  wretches  so  vile 
in  this,  as  to  think  of  recommending  themselves  to  your 
Majesty,  by  destroying  the  miserable  and  unfortunate 
Columbus,  not  for  his  crimes,  but  for  his  services  in  giving 
Spain  a  New  World. 

Lettek  of  Colckbus  to  Feadixaxd. 


'TwAS  eve, — upon  his  chariot  throne 
The  Sun-God  lingered  in  the  west. 

But  sea  and  sky  were  there  alone. 
To  hail  him  as  he  sunk  to  rest ; 

Yet  never  shone  his  glorious  light. 

More  calmly,  gloriously  bright. 
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II. 

Nor  cloud  above,  nor  wave  below, 
Nor  human  sound,  nor  earthly  air, 

Mingled  with  that  overwhelming  glow, 
Marred  the  deep  peace  reposing  there  ; 

The  sea,  looked  of  the  sky's  fair  mould, 

The  sky, — a  sea  of  burning  gold. 


III. 
But  anon, — a  single  ship  from  far 

Came  softly  gliding  o'er  the  sea. 
Lovely  and  quiet  as  a  star. 

When  its  path  is  fair  and  free ; 
Or  like  a  bird  with  snow-white  wing. 
Came  on  that  glittering  gentle  thing. 


IV. 

She  came  with  buoyant  beauty  crowned. 
And  yet  disturbed  the  scene's  repose, 

For  she,  of  all  the  objects  round, 
Alone  was  linked  with  human  woes ; 

She  only,  'mid  the  glorious  span. 

Was  of  the  world, — the  world  of  man. 
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V. 

And  yet  she  bore  from  conquering  feat, 
The  brave,  the  joyous,  and  the  free, 

And  many  a  noble  heart  that  beat 
With  hopes  as  boundless  as  the  sea ; 

One,  only,  felt  his  course  was  run, — 

He^  gazed  upon  the  sinking  sun. 


VI. 

His,  the  keen  eye, — the  stately  form. 
And  Reason's  majesty  of  brow ; 

His,  the  firm  soul  that  danger's  storm 
When  most  it  baflSed,  could  not  bow,— 

The  soul  which  taught  him  now  to  wear, 

His  fetters  with  a  kingly  air. 


VII. 

Yet,  was  that  mighty  soul  subdued 
By  man's  neglect,  and  sorrow's  sway, 

As  rt)cks  that  have  the  storm  withstood. 
May  silent  waters  wear  away. 

But  the  vexed  spirit  spumed  its  yoke, 

He  looked  upon  his  chains, — and  spoke. 
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VIII, 
*'  Adopted  land  !     Adopted  land  ! 

And  these  then  are  thy  gifts  for  me ! 
Who  dared  where  unknown  seas  expand, 

Seek  realms  and  riches  vast  for  thee  ! 
Who  made,  without  thy  fostering  power, 
An  undivided  world  thy  dower ! 


IX. 

O'er  Spain,  yon  glorious  sun  may  set. 
And  leave  her  native  realm  awhile ; 
May  rise  o'er  other  lands, — and  yet — 

E'en  there,  on  her  dominions  smile  ;* 
Be,  when  his  daily  course  is  run, 
.  To  Spain,  a  never  setting  sun. 


X. 

I  served  thee  as  a  son  would  serve, 

I  loved  thee  with  a  father's  love 
That  ruled  my  thought,  and  strung  my  nerve, 

To  raise  thee  other  lands  above ; — 
And  from  a  Queen  of  earth  to  be. 
The  single  Empress  of  the  sea !  * 


*  Alluding  to  the  well  known  phrase,  that  the  *'  sun  never 
set  on  the  Spanish  dominions." 
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XI. 
For  thee,  my  torm  is  bowed  and  worn 

With  midnight  watches  on  the  main ; 
For  thee,  my  soul  hath  calmly  borne 

Ills  worse  than  sorrow, — ^more  than  pain,— 
Through  life,  whatever  my  lot  might  be — 
I  lived,^-dared, — suffered, — ^but  for  thee ! 


XII. 

My  guerdon  ? — ^'Tis  a  furrowed  brow, — 
Hair  gray  with  grief, — eyes  dim  with  tears. 

And  blighted  hope, — and  broken  vow. 
And  poverty  for  coming  years, — 

And  Hate,  with  IMalice  in  her  train ; 

What  other  guerdon  ? — view  my  chain  ! 


XIII. 

Yet  say  not  that  I  weep  for  gold. 
No, — let  it  be  the  robber"'s  spoil ! 

Nor  yet,  that  Hate  and  Malice  bold 
Decry  my  triumph  and  my  toil ; 

I  weep,  but  for  my  country's  shame  ! 

I  weep,  but  for  her  blackened  fame  ! 
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XIV. 

No  more.     The  sun-light  leaves  the  sea, 
Farewell  thou  never  dying  King  ! 

Earth's  clouds  and  changes  change  not  thee ; 
And  thou, — and  thou, — grim  giant  thing, 

Cause  of  my  glory  and  my  pain. 

Farewell,  unfathomable  main  !"''' 


MY  CRITIC. 


The  children  of  England 

Take  pleasure  in  breaking, 
\Miat  the  children  of  Holland 

Take  pleasure  in  making. 

NcKSEHY  Rhyme. 


I  HAVE  so  honestly  exposed  my  own  delin- 
quencies in  criticism,  that  I  shall  surely  be  allowed 
to  reveal  a  few  of  my  sufferings  from  it.  The  critic 
who  caused  them  was  about  my  own  age,  and  a 
very  warm  friendship  subsisted  between  us,  until, 
in  an  evil  hour  of  juvenile  authorship  I  placed 
a  few  MS.  poems  in  his  hands,  with  an  urgent 
request  for  his  "  candid  and  unbiassed  opinion 
i  <m  their  merits.""     Like  all  Critics,  he  imdertook 

I^Bie  office  with  seeming  reluctance; — ^it  was  an 
^■'ungracious  task" — ^he  would  so  much  rather 
^^■read  to  admire,  than  read  to  criticise*" — "  he  had 
m|nch  a  high  regard  for  my  friendship,""  &c.  My 
protestations  were  equally  in  character.  "  I  should 
consider  unsparing  criticism  such  a  proof  of  his 
regard"^ — I    thought    "censure    so     much    more 

VOL.  II.  H 
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desirable  for  a  yoving  writer  than  praise" — "  he 
would  shew  such  true  kindness  by  searching  for 
faults  rather  than  beauties,""  &c. — except  between 
a  young  Critic,  and  a  younger  Poet,  there  never 
was  such  a  beautiful  display  of  insincerity  and 
finesse.  The  enlightened  reader  will  see  through 
us  both ;  I  surrendered  the  MS.  as  a  subject 
for— embalming;  my  friend  accepted  it  as  a  subject 
for — dissection ! 

After  the  expiration  of  a  week  of  ill  restrained 
impatience  on  my  part,  he  returned  the  poems 
grievously  scored  with  red  ink,  and  with  them, 
eleven  pages  of  criticism.  From  the  latter  I  abstract 
a  small  portion,  to  serve  that  purpose  for  which  I 
have  already  revealed  so  many  secrets  of  my  own 
and  my  neighbours'-— the  reader's  amusement. 

"As  you  requested,  and  to  shew  my  high 
opinion  of  your  candour  and  good  sense,  I  shall 
use  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  my  observations 
on  your  poetry.  1  will,  nevertheless,  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  technicalities  of  criticism,— 
the  most  tormenting  of  all  the  cants,  canted  in  , 
this  canting  age.  A  few  preliminary  observatitmS 
are,  however,  necessary. 

"  There  are  some  minds  of  temperament  so 
sanguine  and  vehement,  that  they  will  not  wait  for  I 
the  slow  advances  which  precedents  and  formularies 
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prescribe,  and  by  which  the  most  permanent  and 
exalted  celebrity  is  always  attained,  but  push  on 
with  a  wild  ungovernable  ardour ;  and  carrying  all 
the  fence  works  of  fame  by  storm,  expect  the  city 
to  surrender  on  conditions  such  as  they  may  think 
proper  to  demand.  Characters  like  these  will  not 
pause  for  instruction,  and  disappointment  of  success 
will  alone  convince  them  of  error. 

"But  all  this  may  be  esteemed  irrelevant  to  my 
task,  and  I  should  apologise  for  introducing  it, 
did  I  not  perceive  some  traces  of  this  careless  and 
ardent  spirit  in  the  pieces  now  before  me ;  and  I 
have  been  tempted  to  point  out  the  best  means  of 
correction,  by  shewing  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  fault. 

"  In  the  address  to  a  Star,  the  principal  defects 
which  strike  me  are  the  following  :— 

Line  5.  *  Mist  wreath"*  is  unsonorous  and 
hard,  '  cloud  wreath'  would  be  better. 

Litie  6.     The  concluding  word  is  an  excresence. 

Lines  9,  10.  It  would  add  materially  to  the 
strength  and  energy  of  these  lines,  if  '  could'  were 
substituted  for  'would,'  'may,'  for  'can,'  and 
'  in,'  for  '  on.' 

Line  13.  '  Beauteous'  is  here  put  to  fill  up 
the  measure,  and  '  bright'  to  make  out  the  ryhme. 
I  hate  ryhmes. 
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Lines  14,  15,  16,  IJ,  18.  I  have  nothing  to 
observe  against  them. 

Line  23.  '  The  same'  is  very  like  ditto  in  a 
tailor's  bill — 

Shines  thro'  his  life  with  ceaseless  flame. 
Shines  o'er  his  sepulchre        do. 

The  closing  stanza  should  have  been  finer,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Lines  24  and  25,  is  more  tamely 
conceived,  and  tamely  written  than  the  rest. 

The  stanzas  to  a  "  Young  Lady''  are  not 
destitute  of  fancy, — ^and  the  address  to  a  "  Silent 
Parrot,"  indicates  some  power  of  words. 

*'  Twilight"  is  perhaps  the  most  polished  of 
the  minor  pieces,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  much 
improved  by  a  careful  revision. 

Line  2.  '  Vain  pursuit,'  is  ill  applied,  and 
'  ken'  is  a  low  word. 

Lines  5,  6.  '  Fading,'  *  withered,'  these  words 
are  rarely  used  actively ;  there  is,  it  is  true,  Milton's 
authority  for  the  latter,  as  Dryden's  for  the  former. 

Line  7«     Pretty. 

Line  8.     Poor. 

Line  10.  Cannot  make  out  the  closing  word, 
and  there  is  no  authority  for  the  u  in  '  control.' 

Line  12.     Minus  a  syllable. 
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Line  14.  I  object  to  the  objective  case  in  this 
line. 

Line  12  to  16  inclusive.  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  image,  but  it  appears  to  me  loosely  expressed. 

Lines  20,  21.  ^Gentle,'  *quiet,'  *deep,'  *holy,' 
epithets  plagiarised  from  Wordsworth. 

Lines  22,  23.  '  Sunny,"*  *  sparkling,"'  '  pearly,' 
*  star-bright,'  ditto  from  Moore. 

In  the  "  Sonnet  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;"" — 
Li7ie  3.      '  Science'   is   too   scholastic  a  term, 

'  learning'  would  be  better. 

Line  7-      *  The'  is  quite  correct,   but   *  they"' 

would  be  a  great  improvement. 

Lines  8,  9,  are  each  a  syllable  too  short,  and 
Lines  10,  11,  each  a  syllable  too  long. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  pieces  submitted 
to  me  for  re\'ision,  and  return  them  with  very 
favourable  impressions  of  your  general  talents. 
Indeed,  I  feel  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
you  will  apply  diligently  for  a  few  years,  and  pay 
precise  deference  to  the  counsel  of  a  few  judicious 
friends,  you  may  hope  to  attain  a  respectable 
rank  amongst  the  minor  poets  of  the  day." 

"  A  respectable  rank  amongst  the  minor 
poets,""  this  to  one,  who  had  determined  to  take 
rank    amongst    the  Jirsf   of    the    day — who    was 
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perplexed  only  by  kind-hearted  scruples,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  depriving  Lord  Byron  of  his 
popularity !  My  indignation  was  beyond  all 
bounds ; — I  lost  no  time  in  cutting  my  dear  friend 
the  Critic,  and  committing  a  hundred  extrava- 
gancies, of  which  the  reader  shall  know  nothing 
He  will,  however,  be  kind  enough  to  believe,  that 
ten  years  can  teach  even  a  young  poet,  something 
like  modesty  and  discretion. 


THE  MILITARY  SPECTACLE. 


I  canna  tell  a,  I  canna  tell  a. 

Some  gat  a  skelp  and  some  gat  a  claw— 

And  they  rode  and  they  run, 

And  afore  they  were  done, 
There  was  many  a  Featherstone  gat  sic  a  stun, 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  begun. 

Old  Border  Ballad. 


Gentle  reader,  if  you  are  a  young  man,  allow 
me  to  request  before  you  proceed,  that  you  will 
not  let  the  words  "  Military  Spectacle,"  carry  your 
imagination  into  foreign  parts,  amongst  battles, 
sieges,  victories,  and  processions ;  for  my  tale  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  umr.""  This  paper  will  contain  the  "  short  and 
simple  annals"  of  an  "  auld  lang  syne"  mihtary 
spectacle,  exhibited  no  one  but  myself  knows 
where,  by  the  nobody  but  myself  knows  what, 
county  cavalry,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  birth-days 
of  our  late  venerable  king.  I  am  thus  precise  in 
my  biography,  lest  some  person  or  other  should 
maliciously    suppose    it    intended    to    convey    an 
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accurate  description  of  any  local  Military  Spectacle 
which  may  have  been  enacted  during  the  present 
reign.  Forbid  it  truth  and  j  ustice !  that  a  yeomanry 
sergeant  should  so  indecorously  and  unjustly  libel 
his  civil-military  brethren ! 

How  well  do  I  remember  that  4th  of  June ! 
I  could  almost  fancy  myself  once  more  in  the 
quiet  country  town,  then,  in  a  complete  uproar 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  "  little  dogs  and 
all,""  assembled  to  see  the  sight.  I  could  think  I 
hear  again  the  rich  ringing  melody  of  those  church 
bells,  shrilly,  and  yet  sweetly  overpowering  all  the 
din  and  dissonance  of  human  voices.  But  I  am 
getting  sentimental,  and  so  reader,  instead  of 
giving  you  my  history  from  the  mouldy  stores  of 
memory,  I  will  just  turn  to  my  note  book,  and 
transcribe  for  you  what  I  wrote  down  two  hours 
"■  after  sight."  There — the  ink  is  pale  with  age — 
but  the  sketch  is  vivid  enough,  for  it  was  taken 
literally,  and  when  I  was  young. 

I  believe    1    am    admirably    fitted    to  be   the 

historian  of  the shire  Cavalry,  because  their 

evolutions  are,  in  point  of  order  and  discipline, 
pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  my  own ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  I  think  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  understanding  military  tactics,  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  comprehending  their's. 
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They  entered  the  street  with  the  order  and 
regularity  of  a  flock  of  geese  making  for  a 
bam  door — true,  they  had  music,  but  that  signified 
little,  as  the  movements  of  both  men  and  horses 
practically  exemplified  the  very  various  ways  there 
are  of  moving  the  same  bodies.  Some  came  in 
quick  time,  others  in  slow  time,  but  the  generality 
came  in  no  time  at  all ; — the  riders  sat  as  upright 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the  counting-house, 
and  the  horses  held  up  their  heads  to  the  full,  as 
well  as  when  they  wear  the  cart  collar.  Not  a  few 
riders  seemed  frightened  at  their  steeds,  many  of 
the  steeds  appeared  equally  alarmed  at  their  riders, 
and  to  my  thinking,  the  spectators  had  a  very 
reasonable  dread  of  both.  I  cannot  describe  the 
numerous  and  peculiar  movements  which  they 
went  through  on  the  august  occasion ;  for  it 
struck  me  as  doubtful,  whether  they  were  taken 
from  any  military  system  at  present  existing, — 
or  whether  they  were  invented  for  the  special  use 

of  the shire  Cavalry ,^-or  whether  they  were 

not  the  special  invention  of  the -shire  Cavalry 

themselves. 

At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  forming 
a  straight  line,  i.  e.  one  not  entirely  crooked  ;  and 
in  standing  still,  i.  e.  they  were  not  in  constant 
motion.  There  were  servants,  children,  and 
underlings,  on  the  house  tops  and  in  the  attics ; 
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in  the  next  stories  were  placed  shop  girls  and 
professional  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  kinds; 
this  class  had  been  indulged  with  a  little  holiday 
to  look  at  the  soldiers,  and  they  further  indulged 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  soldiers  would 
look  at  them.  There  were,  I  must  admit,  some 
really  genteel  sensible  people  (like  my  own  party) 
who  came  for  a  lounge,  for  a  laugh,  but  from  no 
vulgar  motive  whatsoever.  Others  there  were, 
who  came  from  the  pure,  downright,  determined 
love  of  sight-seeing;  matrons  neither  few  nor 
small,  who  stared,  and  shouldered,  and  sucked 
oranges  at  the  windows,  very  much  like  children 
at  a  puppet-show ; — and  they  thought  the  sight 
very  fine — and  they  themselves  were  very  fine — 
but  it  struck  me  there  was  a  sad  want  of  refinement 
altogether.  The  spectators,  however,  were  too  full 
of  curiosity,  and  the  cavalry  too  full  of  themselves, 
to  have  any  attention  to  spare  for  the  ladies. 

I  now  hasten  to  the  last,  the  panic-striking, 
soul-subduing,  moment  of  letting  the  pistols  off! 
Really,  in  this  age  of  inventions,  it  is  a  shame, 
that  some  little  natty  contrivance  cannot  be  dis- 
covered for  discharging  by  proxy,  all  the  pistols 
and  muskets  of  all  volunteer  corps  and  yeomanry 
troops  on  public  occasions ;  what  an  expense 
of  nervous  feeling  would  be  spared,  alike  to  the 
heroes,    and  equally  heroic  spectators !     Up   the 
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rank  rode  the  captain,  down  the  other  side  dashed 
the  comet,  as  much  anxiety  on  one  face,  and  as 
great  confusion  on  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been 
schoolboys  on  a  reciting  day.  Up  and  down,  and 
down  and  up  they  rode,  charging  the  men  before 
they  charged,  and  doubtless  giving  them  all  the 
information  they  possessed  themselves ;  but  as 
the  two  officers  were  frequently  lecturing  the  same 
man,  one  in  his  right  ear,  the  other  in  his  left,  it 
is  not  surprising,  that  coming  thus  in  opposite 
directions,  the  directions  themselves  should  fre- 
quently be  opposite.  Orders  were  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  counter-orders,  but  the  previous  habits 
of  the  corps  led  them  to  understand  the  counter 
ones  best- 

I  could  not  hear  the  captain's  "  last  words^  as 
he  rode  up  the  rank,  but  his  face  was  expressive, 
and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  guessed  them  pretty 
accurately,  when  I  give  the  following  as  a  specimen. 
"  My  good  fellow  when  you  fire  take  both  hands."' 
*'  B.  mind  that  lady's  eye  glass."  "  C.  my  boy, 
the  pistol  in  your  right  hand."  "  F.  hold  your 
handkerchief  to  your  eyes  when  you  perceive  the 
smoke,  and  here's  my  Vinaigrette."  "  Surgeon, 
have  you  lint  and  bandages .''"  "  Cornet,  bid  the 
tailor,  the  tanner,  the  tea-dealer,  and  the  tinman, 
fire  up  in  the  air,  and  not  across  the  street." — 
"  Gentlemen,  of  all  denominations  !  remember  our 
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fame — ^bright  eyes  are  on  you — bid  faint  heart 
farewell — if  any  of  you  tremble,  drop  the  bridle 
and  cling  to  your  horse*'s  mane — (sergeant  keep 
fast  hold  of  my  leg).  Gentlemen  again — courage 
— honor — ^glory  and — fire  V 

How  shall  I  describe  that  awful  moment !  The 
men  sighed — the  horses  panted — and  at  last  with 
an  internal  "now  for  it"" — ^pop— pop— pop — went 
the  pistols  of  as  many  as  could  pull  their  triggers — 
the  horses  reared,  and  pranced,  and  plunged,  and 
ran  forwards,  and  fell  backwards,  and  reeled 
sideways — 

•  The  pell  mell  thickens  !     On  ye  brave 
#  Sit  firmly,  and  your  saddles  save  ! 

AV  ave,  Comets,  all  your  banners  wave  ! 
And  halt  with  all  your  Cavalry  ! 

Alas !  this  was  for  some  time  impossible  !  Off 
went  helmets,  and  down  went  pistols  !  one  hero  got 
a  foot  out  of  his  own  stirrup,  while  a  neighbour's 
intruded  into  it ;  some  strayed  to  the  vicinity  of 
their  horses'  necks — and  not  a  few  wandered  to  the 
less  honorable  neighbourhood  of  the  tail !      But 


*  The  combat  deepens.     On  ye  brave 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave. 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave  ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

HOHENLINDEN. 
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at  last  all  was  right,  and  then  they  enjoyed  the 
shouting,  and  helped  to  shout  too,  but  whether 
from  having  liked  the  spectacle,  or  being  rejoiced 
at  its  conclusion,  seemed  a  little  uncertain  : — then, 
the  ladies  swung  their  handkerchiefs,  which  were 
as  white  as  those  articles  generally  are  on  public 
occasions; — then,  the  soldiers  bowed  and  looked 
pleased — for  they  had  done  their  duty,  as  his 
Majesty's  soldiers — and  they  were  sound  in 
*'lith  and  limb'' — and  their  swords  were  in  their 
scabbards  (rattling  like  knives  in  a  knife  box) — 
and  they  were  going  to  have  a  good  dinner,  and 
hear  long  speeches  after  it. 

So  I  came  home,  and  I  thought  their  not 
having  injured  themselves  was  one  good  thing, 
but  their  not  ha\'ing  injured  any  one  else  was  a 
better.  And  every  body  who  had  seen  them 
tliought  so  too. 
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Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheek, 
Of  all  the  graces  dancing  m  her  ejes. 
Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 
Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence 
In  her  white  bosom,— .look,  a  painted  board 
Circumscribes  all ! 

Dekker. 


I.' 

And  thou  upon  thy  bier  of  death 

Art  shrouded  for  the  tomb  ! 
Nor  hvmg  pulse,  nor  human  breath, 

Save  mine,— ^iistiu-bs  the  gloom  ! 
And  ghastly  falls  the  taper's  light 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  bier. 
Yet  I  imtil  the  morning  light 

Shall  watch,  and  feel  no  fear. 
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II. 
I  clasp  thy  ice  cold  hand  in  mine 

Till  mine  is  scarce  less  cold, 
And  trace  those  features,  line  by  line, 

Till  they  seem  of  breathing  mould ; — 
Yet  fonder,  holier,  is  my  gaze, 

Than  when  in  periods  past, 
I  saw  that  beauty ""s  living  blaze — 

For  now  I  gaze  my  last. 

III. 

Those  lips  are  musical  no  more. 

But  their  still  sweet  smile  is  there  ; 
The  flashing  of  thine  eye  is  o''er, 

But  the  calm-closed  lid,  how  fair  ! 
Oh  I  could  bow  to  sorrow's  storm, 

Nor  sigh  for  days  more  bright, 
If  ever  thus^  that  hallowed  form 

Might  sleep  within  my  sight ! 

IV. 

More  joy  to  watch  thee  stirless  there, 

To  kiss  that  bloodless  brow. 
Than  gaze  on  crowds  of  living  fair. 

Though  fair  as  once  wert  thou  ! 
Less  sad,  to  keep  the  fostered  flower 

All  withered  though  it  be. 
Than  yield  it  to  the  tempest's  power, 

Nor  wreck,  nor  relic  see. 
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V. 


But  vain  the  fancies  of  my  breast, 

And  vainer  love's  despair, 
The  grave  must  be  thy  place  of  rest, 

And  I  must  lay  thee  there  I 
Oh  Death  !  are  all  thine  arrows  spent 

Amongst  the  blythe  and  free? 
Oh  Grave  !  is  each  dark  lodging  lent? 

Remains  not  one  for  me  ? 


My  perished  love  !  my  souPs  delight ! 

My  being's  once  bright  spell,— 
Oh  I  could  I  blot  yon  morning  light ! 

Crush,  crush  that  tollintr  bell '     ' 
Vdn  wish,-the  light  becomes  more  clear, 

The  death  notes  louder  swell. 
One  bursting  sigh,~one  burning  tear,- 

One  last,  wild  gaze,— Farewell  ' 


rOL.  II. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

A    CONVERSATION    BETWEEN    A    POET    AND    A 
POETESS- 


It  is  a  fiict  of  no  little  curiosity,  that  most  of  our  poets  have  owed 
their  birth  to  cities.  Early  associations,  the  habitual  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  contributed  little 
to  their  inspiration.  Their  poetry  has  been  rather  the 
effect  of  reflection  than  the  impulse  of  sensibility.  They 
have  oftener  wooed  the  muse  amidst  the  smoke  and  dirt  and 
noise  of  London,  than  in  the  sylvan  glades  or  amongst 
rustic  scenes.  Akonyxous. 

Study,  meditation,  and  enthusiasm, — this  is  the  progress  of 
genius,  and  these  cannot  be  the  habits  of  him  who  lingers 
till  he  can  only  live  among  polished  crowds. — Perhaps 
there  never  was  one  of  this  class  of  men  who  had  not 
either  first  entirely  formed  himself  in  solitude,  or  amidst 
society,  was  perpetually  breaking  out  to  seek  for  himsel£ 

D'ISBAELI. 


Poetess.  My  dear  sir,  how  is  it  possible  that 
with  all  your  refinement  and  delicacy,  and  love  of 
the  picturesque,  you  can  be  content  to  inhabit  this 
vile  Pandemonium.'* — This  mere  receptacle  of  smoke 
and  noise,  where  you  see  man  only  in  his  degra- 
dation and  misery,  woman  only  in  her  sophistication 
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and  folly  ?  I  am  half  inclined  to  think,  notwith- 
standing your  sketches  of  nature,  and  eulogiums 
on  natural  life,  that  you  are  not  rightly  a  poet. 

Poet.  Then  if  I  were  to  take  a  thatched 
cottage  ten  miles  from  any  market  town, — where 
I  should  see  nothing  but  trees,  and  if,  moreover, 
I  turned  Angler — 

Delighting  above  each  earthly  thing 
To  wander  about  with  a  stick  and  a  string, 
Or  by  a  river's  brink  to  lie, 
Watching  a  fish  jump  up  at  a  fly — 

(pardon  my  rhymes)  you  would  pronounce  me  the 
very  ideal  of  a  Poet.     Eh,  philosopher  ? 

Poetess.  Come,  come,  we  will  have  no  carica- 
tures, answer  my  questions  seriously.  Is  not  a 
deep  and  ardent  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
a  veneration  for  all  her  works,  that,  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  a  true  Poet  from  his  fellow  men  ? 

Poet.  With  a  few  mental  reservations  I  admit 
the  general  truth  of  your  opinion. 

Poetess.  Can  you  deny  that  in  all  the  poetry, 
sacred  or  profane,  which  has  been  written  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  similes  have  been 
almost  invariably  drawn  from  the  works  of  nature, 
and  not  from  those  of  art  ?  Can  you  deny,  that  if 
every  poem  which  is  now  in  existence  M^ere  destroyed, 
and  every  line  which  is  remembered  were  forgotten, 
the   country    (not  your  great   cities)   would  still   ,. 
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overflow  with  the  •essentials  of  poetry  ?  Was 
Byron  hyperbolical  when  he  called  the  stars  the 
poetry  of  heaven  ?     Is  not  all  nature  poetry  ? 

Poet.  My  dear  *  sister  of  the  leaves,'  I  see 
your  drift,  but  Hazlitt*  has  said  before,  only  with 
more  eloquence,  and  greater  extravagance,  all  you 
wish  to  say  now.  I  wiU,  however,  again  admit 
what  you  require,  provided  you  allow,  that  even 
nature  has  her  prose  side. 

Poetess.  I  allow  no  such  thing,  except  when 
man  or  man's  works  are  seen  in  connexion  with 
her's.  Nature,  as  she  appears  in  towns  and  cities ; 
in  shrubberies  about  the  size  of  my  cucumber 
frame,  set  out  with  four  stunted  poplars  at  the 
comers,  and  two  withered  rose  trees  in  the  middle ; 
in  small  gardens  with  a  three  foot  row  of  peas,  a 
patch  of  parsley,  and  a  gooseberry  bush  unable 
to  maintain  a  family  of  caterpillars : — O  yes,  nature 
has  her  prose  side  there. 

Poet.     Come,  come ;  I  shall  retort  your  own 

Iords !  We  will  have  no  caricatiu*es  !  Let  us 
jme  to  the  point  and  be  serious.  You  mean  to 
firm,  that  the  best  poetry  is  written  in  the  coimtr}' ; 

•  The  child  is  a  poet  in  fact,  when  he  first  plays  at  hide 
and  seek,  or  repeats  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Eller ;  the 
shepherd  boy  is  a  poet,  when  he  first  crowns  his  mistress  with 
a  garland  of  flowers,  the  countryman  when  he  stops  to  look  at 
the  rain-bow,  &c  Sue— Lecture*  on  Poetry. 
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and  in  your  heart  you  think,  that  he  cannot  be  a 
first  rate  Poet  who  enjoys  a  town  hfe ;  all  which  1 
am  prepared  to  deny. 

Poetess.  And  do  you  think  it  possible,  for 
the  golden  visions  and  visitings  of  inspiration  to 
descend  in  an  equal  measure  upon  a  son  of  the 
Muse,  when  he  is  a  dweller  in  one  of  your  modem 
Babels,  conversant  with  its  confusion  and  strife, 
its  wickedness  and  utter  misery,  as  when  he  is  a 
dweller  among  the  pure  works  of  God  ?  Can  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  which  pine  in  his  windows, 
excite  in  him  those  emotions  which  they  would, 
were  he  to  view  them  in  their  natural  place,  in  the 
free  air  and  glorious  sunshine  ?  Can  he  look  up 
at  the  blue  sky  clouded  with  smoke,  till  his  heart 
glows,  and  his  eye  glistens,  as  they  would  if  he 
viewed  it  spreading  over  green  and  fruitful  vallies, 
like  the  broad  wing  of  a  protecting  angel  ?  Can  he 
hold  that  deep  and  quiet  communion  with  his  own 
thoughts — is  he  likely  to  originate  those  pure 
imaginings,  who  passes  his  days  amongst  the  trifling 
pursuits  and  luxurious  vanities  of  a  town  life  ?  Can 
they  so  enrich,  or  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  so  saturate 
his  soul  with  the  dews  of  poetry,  as  if — 

Love  he  had  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills  ? 
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Believe  me,  we  can  no  longer  say  as  Shakspeare 
does  of  Kings,  "  there's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
Poet,"  at  least  there  is  a  very  little  "divinity** 
about  modem  ones.  They  read,  write,  think,  feel, 
and  imagine,  for  the  drawing  room  ! 

Poet.  Well,  my  dear  Enthusiast,  I  have 
patiently  listened  to  your  long  speech,  and  you 
must  now  as  patiently  listen  to  my  answer.  In 
the  first  place,  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  things 
external  to  impart  to  a  man  poetic  feeling  if  heaven 
has  denied  it,  so  is  it  equally  impossible  for  things 
external  to  take  it  away,  if  heaven  has  gifted  him 
with  the  "  faculty  divine."  Books,  scenery,  and 
society,  are  chiefly  valuable  because  they  awake 
the  slumbering  spirit  in  his  bosom, — and,  like  a 
talisman,  discover  to  him  the  nature  and  strength  of 
his  own  powers.  Now,  if  you  contend  that  a  Poet 
cannot  make  full  use  of  his  genius  amidst  the  annoy- 
ances of  a  town,  you  give  undue  weight  to  external 
objects.  You  forget  that  it  is  the  "divine  attribute 
of  the  imagination  to  be  irrepressible,  unconfinable," 
—that  it  is  as  Mercury  to  the  other  faculties, — the 
winged  messenger  of  the  mind — and  casts  off  every 
chain  that  would  confine  its  wanderings— 

With  as  much  ease  as  Sampson  his  green  withes. 

Besides,  when  we  think  of  the  country,  and 
certainly   when  we  visit  it,   we  have  far   greater 
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delight  than  you  to  whom  its  beauties  are  familiar, 
and  its  annoyances  (for  the  country  has  its  annoy- 
ances) familiar  also.  Our  most  delightful,  certainly 
our  most  poetic  feelings  are  antithetical. 

Poetess.  Sir,  I  must  trouble  you  to  be 
intelligible. 

Poet.  In  other  words,  the  pleasure  and  the 
poetry  of  ideas  does  not  so  much  consist  in  our 
perceiving  what  they  are  in  themselves,  as  in  our 
perceiving  their  contrast  with  others.  The  power 
of  placing  them  in  stronger  contrast  pre-eminently 
belongs  to  a  Poet  ;*  and  on  this  ground  alone,  I 
believe,  that  he  who  has  chiefly  passed  his  life  in  a 
city,  will  have  a  more  intense  longing  after  natural 
scenery,  than  he  who  has  all  his  days  ruralised 
amongst  green  fields.  Nay,  does  not  the  enthu- 
siastic Cowper  admit — 

That  man  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  &c.  &c. 

Place  my  Poet  of  "  sin  and  sea  coa^  in  the  bosom 
of  some  lone  and  lovely  valley,  just  when — 


*  The  works  of  authors  are  often  in  contrast  with  them- 
selves ;  melancholy  authors  are  the  most  jocular,  and  the  most 
humorous  the  most  melancholy.  Evelyn,  who  has  written 
in  praise  of  active  life,  loved  and  lived  in  retirement ;  while 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  framed  an  eulogium  on  solitude,  who 
had  been  contuiually  in  the  bustle  of  business. — D'Israeli. 
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The  broad  bright  moving  moon 
Sails  up  the  sapphire  skies  of  June — 
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and  I  contend  that  he  will  feel  the  beauty  of  that 
scene  more  strongly,  and  express  his  feelings  with 
more  effect  afterwards,  because  he  can  compare 
both  with  others  very  different. 

Poetess.  Then  my  Poet  of  the  country  will 
have  a  similar  advantage  on  visiting  the  city ; — 
witness  Words worth''s  magnificent  sonnet  "  com- 
posed upon  Westminster  Bridge,"  beginning — 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  shew  more  &ir,  &c. 

Poet.  Certainly,  for  I  contend,  (and  I  am 
supported  by  no  less  authority  than  the  writer  you 
have  just  named,)  that  the  happiest  descriptive 
poetry,  whether  descriptive  of  scenery  or  passion, 
is  written  from  recolhction.*  Indeed,  if  you  ever 
made  the  experiment,  you  have  found  it  impossible 
to  compose  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  Here 
just  read  over  this  little  poem,  written  many  years 


•  Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings ; 
it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity ;  the 
emotion  is  contemplated  tiU,  by  a  species  of  re-action,  the 
tranquillity  gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion,  kindred  to 
that  which  was  before  the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually 
produced,  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind.  In  this 
mood  successful  composition  begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to 
this  it  is  carried  on. — WoaDSwosTH. 
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ago,  and  tell  me  under  what  circumstances  you 
imagine  it  to  have  been  produced. 

EVENING 

Ask  ye  the  hour  I  love  the  best ! 

The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

Go  meet  me  in  some  sylvan  bower, 

When  Day  throws  off  his  robe  of  power. 

And  sinking  in  the  regal  West 

A  King,  but  still  a  King  at  rest, 

Reclines  behind  the  dark  hill's  side,  • 

Or  hides  beneath  the  waters  wide, 

From  vain  pursuit  and  mortal  ken, 

The  flashing  of  his  diadem. 

Then  lift  thine  eye — and  if  there  be 

The  spell  abroad  with  charms  for  me, 

The  heavens  will  be  of  silver  hue, 

The  air  be  soft,  and  silent  too. 

And  flowers  seem  listening  on  their  stem. 

To  streams  that  whisper  unto  them  ; 

And  every  leaf  will  tremble  there 

If  only  breathed  on  by  the  air ; 

And  stars  will  steal  upon  thy  view, 

Like  happy  spirits  shining  through 

Their  heaven,  and  this  world's  veil  of  blue, 

Rejoicing  to  behold  again 

The  dwellings  of  the  sons  of  men 
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If  there  be  sounds — they  will  but  be 
The  crystal  droppings  from  a  tree, 
Or  far-ofF  green  wood  melody 

Then  will  the  maiden  moon  be  seen 

In  chastened  light  above  the  green — 

Casting  a  tender  trembling  gaze, 

On  every  object  'neath  her  rays ; — 

A  holy  paleness  on  the  tower, 

A  tint  more  lovely  on  the  flower, 

A  dimpled  light  on  waters  flowing, 

On  vale  and  hill  a  radiance  glowing, — 

Till  all  beneath  her  seems  to  be 

**  Sleeping  in"  bright  "  tranquillity.'^ 

If  thy  heart  throb  without  a  fear — 

If  in  thine  eye  the  placid  tear 

Unbidden,  yet  unchecked  appear — 

If  Thought,  thy  leading  star,  bring  on 

Thy  friends  far  distant,  one  by  one, — 

And  Memory  sing  in  syren  strain 

Of  dreams,  thou  ne'er  must  dream  again — 

Behold  the  hour  I  love  the  best. 

The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

Poetess.  I  should  imagine  you  composed  it 
on  a  calm  summer's  evening,  in  a  honeysuckle 
arbour,  surrounded  with  birds  and  flowers,  and 
green  fields. 
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Poet.  So  circumstanced,  my  senses  would 
have  been  too  much  gratified  to  have  allowed  me 
leisure  for  any  mental  exertion.  I  wrote  it  on  one 
of  the  most  stormy  days  of  a  stormy  season ;  the 
rain  came  in  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  I  was 
then  a  denizen  of  the  place  you  are  pleased  to  term 
Pandemonium. 

Poetess.  Well,  granting  that  there  may  be 
a  little  truth  in  some  of  your  remarks,  can  you 
deny  that  many  promising  geniuses  have  been 
ruined  by  being  transplanted  to  your  hot-bed  ? — 
That  they  have  learned  to  regard  literature  as  a 
trade,  instead  of  something  "  noble  as  a  pursuit 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment,*"  and  that  whilst 
their  card-racks  are  filled  with  invitations,  their 
desks  contain  only  "  flashy  fragments-— effbrts  not 
works  ?''"'  Can  you  deny  that  instead  of  devoting 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  the  master 
spirits  of  past  ages,  they  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  favouritism  of  your 
literary  circles  and  leading  periodicals,  if  they  do 
not  fall  into  less  harmless  follies  ? 

Poet.  I  will  return  your  compliment  and 
admit,  that  there  is  a  little  truth  in  some  of  your 
observations.  A  season  in  London  may  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  bard  ;  but  you  must  allow  that 
his  own  ignorance  and  vanity  would  have  been 
equally  fatal,  had  he  merely  remained  the  Genius 
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of  his  Village,  or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  of  his 
country  town.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  an  evil 
of  modem  days,  that  so  many  poets  come  out 
unfledged,  before  they  are  able  to  bear  either  the 
favour  or  the  froAvn  of  the  world.  But  you  cannot 
believe  that  any  of  our  really  great  ones  care  for 
"  literary  circles,'^  and  "  leading  periodicals."  To 
come  however  to  the  point : — ^if,  as  you  seem  to 
affirm,  the  spirit  of  society  is  inimical  to  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  is  the  utter  want  of  enlightend 
companionship  to  which  your  poet  must  necessarily 
submit,  more  favourable  to  it  ?  If  there  be  danger 
that  the  mind  of  the  To^\'n  Poet  become  dissipated, 
is  there  not  equal  danger  that  the  mind  of  the 
Country  one  shall  become  stagnant  ? 

Poetess.  As  for  books,  he  may  read  old 
ones ; — for  periodicals  he  surely  need  not  read 
them  at  all !  With  regard  to  society — ^he  may  find 
that  in  the  deepest  solitude — do  you  not  know — 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  by  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

Poet.  Those  noble  lines  were  composed  I 
iubt  not,  either  at,  or  after  a  very  brilliant  and 
crowded  assembly.  Come,  allow  me  to  play 
catechist  for  a  moment.      Can  you  deny  that  many 


ue 
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if  not  most  of  the  poets  of  our  own  country,  have 
lived  in  cities,  mingled  in  the  active  affairs  of  life, 
and  produced  not  a  few  of  their  works,  and  best 
works  too,  under  the  most  apparently  unpropitious* 
circumstances  ?  Dryden  lived  in  London,-|-  "  and 
used  most  commonly  to  write  in  the  ground  room 
next  the  streef'' — Goldsmith  produced  his  Deserted 
Village — ^not  amongst  rural  sights  and  sounds,  but 
in  a  miserable  part  of  the  metropolis — Savage 
composed  one  of  his  tragedies  when  the  street^  was 
his  only  study, — Otway,  Gay,  Prior,  Pope,  and 
more  than  all — Milton — 

Poetess.  Milton  wrote  his  "  Masque  of 
Comus"  and  his  "Lycidas,"  at  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Poet.  But  "  L' Allegro,"  that  exquisite  gem  of 
descriptive  poetry,  was  written  after  his  removal  to 


•  I  have  been  informed  (and  I  believe  correctly)  that  "  Lalla 
Rookh"  was  chiefly  composed  by  its  author  whilst  walking  up 
and  down  a  Barn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  house. 
Montgomery  certainly  wrote  his  "  World  before  the  Flood," 
which  contains  many  exquisite  descriptions  of  nature,  in  a 
small  room,  with  a  brick  wall  six  feet  high,  directly  opposite 
his  window. 

+  Spence's  Anecdotes. 

X  There  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches,  and  after- 
wards step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few  moments  the  use  of  the 
pen  and  ink,  and  write  down  what  he  had  composed,  upon 
paper  which  he  had  picked  up  by  accident.^^oAn<on*«  Life  of 
Savage. 
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London;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  his  Paradise  Lost 
was  composed  when  he  was  completely  blind,  you 
must  allow  that  his  descriptions  of  natural  objects 
could  spring  only  from  recollection.  We  are  told 
too  that  Thomson's  favourite  time  for  composition 
was  in  the  night,  when  he  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  rural  scenery. 

Poetess.  But  you  forget  Cowley,  and 
Shenstone,  and  Cowper,  who  all  forsook  the  town 
for  the  country. 

Poet.  And  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Shenstone,  did  so  from  disappointed  feeling ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Cowper,  were  soon  weary  of 
the  change.  Cowley  did  not  find  in  solitude  any 
of  the  "  charms  of  the  landscapes  of  his  Muses'"— 
**  and  that  enthusiast  for  seclusion,  in  his  retirement, 
calls  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley."  Shenstone, 
in  the  midst  of  his  brooks,  and  birds,  and  grottos, 
declares  "  that  he  is  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
life  he  leads,*" — and  describes  himself  as  "angry, 
envious,  dejected,  and  frantic."  Herrick  too, 
whose  vein  was  pastoral  poetry,  and  who  was  bom 
and  lived  amongst  the  beauties  of  Devonshire, 
complained  continually  of  sadness,  and  never  rested 
until  he  forsook  the  "  English  Arcadia"  for  London.* 

•  See  D'Israeli's  Calamities  of  Authors  for  the  account  of 
Herrick's  Satirical  Farewell  to  the  Country,  and  his  transport 
on  reaching  the  metropolis. 
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My  fair  friend,  you  forget  Hhat  a  Poet  is  also  a 
man — ^you  speak  of  him  as  a  creature  of  pure 
intellect.  Alas !  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
his  head  may  be  of  fine  gold,  but  there  is  also 
about  him  more  or  less  of  the  miry  clay.  Besides, 
what  (on  your  system)  will  he  know  of  human 
nature,  or  of  the  endless  varieties  in  which  that 
nature  manifests  itself  ?  I  verily  believe,  that  if  a 
man  with  his  eyes  and  his  heart  open  to  observe 
every  thing,  spend  but  one  hour  in  a  crowded 
street,  he  will  gather  more  valuable  hints  for 
future  refliection,  will  come  away  with  more  know- 
ledge of  the  heart,  more  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  and  more  pity  for  human  frailty,  than 
if  he  had  spent  a  year  in  dignified  sohtude  ! 

Poetess.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  quite  tired 
of  the  subject,  without  being  convinced  by  your 
arguments.  I  will  hear  you  only  once  more,  when 
we  will  change  the  subject,  and  remain  like  most 
other  disputants,  more  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  our  own  opinions. 

Poet.  Well  then,  look  at  our  elder  Poets, 
the  golden  authors  of  a  golden  period: — they 
loved  nature,  and  the  works  of  nature  with  the  full 
fervor  of  genius,  but  they  spent  their  lives  chiefly 
in  "  towered  cities,"  and  amid  the  "  hum  of  men." 
We  know  that  they  did  not  stand  aloof  from  the 
multitude,  but  participated  freely  in  their  business 
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and  interests,  their  wild  revelries  and  sports,  and 
sometimes  wilder  strifes.  There  was  no  sickly 
fastidiousness  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  we  see  no 
trace  of  elegant  weakness  in  their  compositions. 
Poetess.  Have  you  not  finished  .'' 
Poet.  One  question,  and  I  release  you. 
Had  Shakspeare  remained  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
would  the  world  have  been  enriched  with  so  many 
of  his  glorious  Dramas  ? 


VOL.    11. 


SONG 

OF  THE  HINDOO  WOMEN,  WHILE  ACCOMPANYING 
A  WIDOW  TO  THE  FUNERAL  PILE  OF  HER 
HUSBAND. 


On  the  decease  of  her  husband,  if  his  widow  resolves  to 
accompany  him  to  the  world  of  spirits,  a  Funeral  PUe  is 
erected,  covered  with  an  arbour  of  dry  boughs,  on  which  the 
dead  bodv  is  placed :  the  living  victim  follows,  dressed  in 
her  bridal  jewels,  surrounded  by  relations,  priests,  and 
musicians.  After  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies,  she  takes 
off  her  jewels,  and  presenting  them  with  her  last  blessing 
to  her  nearest  relative,  she  ascends  the  funeral  pile,  enters 
the  awful  bower,  and  placing  herself  near  the  body  of  her 
husband,  with  her  own  hand  generally  sets  fire  to  the  pile, 
which,  being  constantly  supplied  with  aromatic  oUs,  the 
mortal  frames  are  soon  consumed,  and  the  Hindoos  entertain 
no  doubt  of  the  soul's  re-union  in  purer  realms.  During 
the  cremation,  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  and  other  musical 
instruments,  overpowers  the  cries  of  the  self-devoted  victim, 
should  her  resolution  fidl  her :  but  those  who  have  attended 
this  solemn  sacrifice,  assure  us  that  they  always  observed 
even  the  youngest  widows  manifest  the  greatest  composure 
and  dignity  throughout  the  awfid  scene. 

Forbes'  Okientai  Memoirs. 

She  who  follows  her  husband  to  another  world,  shall  dwell  in  a 
region  of  joy  for  so  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  in  the 
human  body,  or  thirty-five  millions. 

The  Laws  of  Unggira  axd  Heekut. 
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1, 
Not  in  grief  to  the  Pile  we  go — 
With  looks  of  fear,  or  sounds  of  woe. 
But  timing  our  steps  to  the  eager  swell 
Of  Citarr'  and  Vin^ — while  each  silver  bell 
That  hangs  on  our  dancers'  feet,  resembles 
The  Lotos  white,  when  the  dark  wave  trembles. 
Proudly  falls  the  raptured  beam 
Of  the  setting  sun  on  our  Goddess-stream ; 
And  there,  the  tall  ship  meets  his  ray — 
The  gaudy  Bolio's  streamer  gay — 
The  fabric  slight — and  the  sail  of  snow 
Of  native  boat,  or  Arab  Dow — 
And  he  smiles  as  the  offerers  fondly  tell. 
On  each  floating  wreath,  and  gilded  shell, 
That  brightly  on  the  waters  swell. 

II.' 
The  groves  that  hang  o'er  the  river's  bank. 
Each  sculptured  temple,  and  shaded  tank,' 
With  Gunga's'*  festal  lights  are  gleaming — 
Through  porch  and  lofty  column  streaming : — 
Haste,  Lillah  haste,  the  rites  are  done, 
Thy  last  bright  thread  of  life  is  spun  ; 
A  moment — and  its  limit  breaks — 
A  moment — and  thy  spirit  wakes 
From  its  earthly  dream,  in  a  land  afar, 
Higher,  and  brighter,  than  Sun  or  Star  ! 
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Each  golden  gate,  and  ruby  key, 
And  curtain  of  light  shall  ope"'  for  thee — 
Till  last,  and  brightest  of  the  seven,  ^ 
Where  Brahma  dwells  shall  be  thy  heaven  ! 

III. 

We  have  wreathed  thy  arms  tvith  bracelets  bright/ 

And  with  chains  of  gold  thy  ancles  light — 

Thy  limbs  are  dewed  yviih  fragrant  ghee,^ 

With  many  a  balm  from  many  a  tree, 

And  o'er  them  falls  the  light  shalie.* 

Thy  dark  and  root-stained  locks  confined,' 

No  longer  float  upon  the  wind — 

Cer  them,  each  bright  flower  sheds  its  bloom, 

The  precious  Attar  its  perfume ; — 

Thy  hand  the  sacred  grass '  °  is  bearing — 

Thy  head  the  bridal  veil  is  wearing — 

And  every  jewel  on  thy  breast, 

And  every  wreath  upon  thy  vest. 

Glows  in  that  sunset-light  afar. 

Each  flower  a  gem— -each  gem  a  star. 

IV.  ' 

1  The  Gooroo,, ' '  and  the  wild  Fakeer,  • ' 
Pilgrim,  and  Parsee ' '  crowd  thy  bier. 
And  there,  the  Brahmin  nobler  far 
With  flowing  robe  and  white  zennaar, '  * 
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Is  waiting  with  the  sacred  fire, 
Lillah,  the  phoenix  of  the  pyre ! 
Each  precious  gum  and  odorous  bough, 
Have  grove  and  forest  yielded  now, 
To  rear  a  costlier  shrine  for  thee, 
Than  blest  the  bird  of  Araby. 
Haste  then,  with  glittering  fingers  dress 
The  couch  thy  faithful  limbs  must  press ; 
And  scatter  with  a  tearless  eye 
Thy  flowers  upon  each  passer  by ; — 
While  shouts  of  triumph  to  thy  fame. 
Shall  mingle  with  the  mounting  flame 
That  bears  thee  as  a  chariot  bright. 
To  Vishnoo's  thousand  halls  of  light : — 
Haste,  Lillah  haste,  the  rites  are  done, 
Thy  last  bright  thread  of  life  is  spun ! 


NOTES. 


1  aitd  2.  0/  Citarr  and  Vin,  while  each  silver  bell. 
Musical  Instruments. 

3.  Each  sculptured  temple  and  shaded  tank. 

A  lake  or  reservoir  of  water,  often  surrounded  with  strong 
masonry,  and  the  banks  adorned  by  mango  and  tamarind  trees. 

4.  With  Gungd's  festal  lights  are  streaming. 

Gunga  is  the  goddess  of  the  Ganges ;  during  the  festivals 
which  commemorate  her  descent  to  earth,  crowds  of  people 
assemble  near  the  river,  bringing  offerings  of  rice,  fixut, 
flowers,  sweetmeats,  &c.  and  hang  garlands  across  the  river, 
even  where  it  is  very  wide.  At  some  of  these  festivals  the 
sides  of  the  Ganges  are  in  many  places  gaily  illuminated. 

5.  Till  last,  and  brightest  of  the  seven. 
Some  of  the  Hindoos  (like  the  Mahommedans)  believe  their 
heaven  and  hell  to  be  divided  into  different  stages,  which  are 
peopled  by  different  kinds  of  angels  and  gods,  and  in  which 
exist  various  degrees  of  happiness  and  misery. 

6.  We  have  wreathed  thy  arms  with  bracelets  bright. 
The  arms  of  the  Hindoo  women  are  covered  with  bracelets 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow ;  they  also  wear  chains  round  the 
ancles,  and  abundance  of  rings  on  their  fingers  and  toes. 

7.   Thy  limbs  are  deteed  with  fragrant  ghee. 
Clarified  butter. 
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8.  And  o'er  them  falls  the  light  shalie. 
The  shalie  is  a  light  upper  garment,  generally  composed  of 
silk  or  cotton,  and  forms  a  very  graceful  drapery  round  the 
figure.    "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  mjrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia." 
Psalm  xlv.  8  verse. 

9.  Thp  dark  and  root-stained  locks  confined. 
The  Hindoo  women  frequently  stain  the  roots  of  their  hair 
red,  they  also  adorn  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  jewels,  and 
those  who  are  sufficiently  wealthy,  perfume  it  with  Attar  of 
roses. 

10.   Thy  hand  the  sacred  grass  is  bearing. 
The  Cusha  grass  is  esteemed  sacred ;  the  hands  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom   are   bound  together  with  it  when  they  are 
married,  and  the  widow  generally  carries  some  of  it  in  her  hand 
when  she  walks  to  the  funeral  pile. 

11   The  Gooroo— 
A  spiritual  Teacher. 

12  and  the  wild  Fakeer. 

A  religious  Mendicant. 

13.  Pilgrim  and  Par  see  crowd  thy  bier. 
The  Parsees  are  descendants  of  the  Persian  fire  worshippers. 

14.  With  flowing  robe  and  white  zennaar. 
The  sacred  thread  composed  of  twisted  cotton,  worn  by 
the  Brahmins  over  the  left  shoulder. 


GOING  TO  BE  MARRIED. 


Her  whole  rich  sum  of  happiness  is  there  ! 

CaoLT. 


Accompany  me  (in  imagination)  dear  reader, 
with  a  bride  and  bride's  maid-elect,  a  mamma  and 
a  milliner,  into  a  Boudoir  filled  with  all  the 
elegant  litter  incident  to  wedding  preparations. 
Fancy  yourself  in  a  comer,  the  only  spot  unoccupied 
by  packets  of  bride  cake  and  bridal  finery ;  give 
attentive  eye  and  ear  to  all  that  passes,  and  probably 
we  may  be  better  informed  as  to  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  phrase — "  Going  to  be  married  l"" 
The  bride-elect  is  a  pretty  httle  simpering  girl  of 
eighteen ;  one,  to  whom  Thought  never  occasioned 
a  head  ache,  until  it  became  necessary  to  "  decide'' 
on  the  colour  of  the  wedding  pehsse.  She  is 
folding  up  a  letter,  which,  from  its  innumerable 
scores,  and  blots,  and  flourishes,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  countless  dearests  and  farewells,  can  only  be 
on  one  subject— love. 
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The  milliner,  great  in  her  vocation  at  all  times, 
is,  just  now,  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
the  lover  himself;  she  is  displaying  the  lavender 
lutestring  pelisse — which  as  yet  exhibits — 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream ! 

The  bride's  maid-elect,  is  in  age,  prettiness,  and 
folly,  a  very  ditto  to  the  bride ;  joyfully  does  she 
regard  the  cake  and  finery  which  surround  her  ; 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  she  associates  love  with 
silk  and  sugar,  and  if  those  sparkling  eyes  do  not 
"  bear  false  witness,"  it  will  not  be  her  fault,  if  in 
two  months  she  does  not  herself  require  those 
services  which  it  is  now  her  office  to  pay  to  another. 
The  lady  mother  alone  looks  serious — and  with 
reason  too.  Does  not  all  the  eclat  of  the  bridal 
depend  upon  her  exertions?  The  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  married  life  is  a  secondary,  or  at 
least  an  after  thought ;  but  mercy  upon  us  !  if  the 
wedding  day  should  not  go  off  well !  should  the 
dejeune  be  ill  arranged,— or  the  fine  part  of  the 
company  send  back-word,— or  the  weather  be  wet, — 
or  the  bride  look  ill, — or  the  bride's  maid  look  too 
well !  Surely  the  dread  of  any  one  of  these  trials 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  cloud  upon  her  brow. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  dramatu  personcB, 
they  shall  now  be  heard  in  their  own  cause. 
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"  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate  r  said  the 
bride-elect,  in  a  tone  of  elegant  distress ;  *'  George 
will  be  here  to-day,  and  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  where  I  should  like  to  go.  It  is  a  great 
plague  this  being  married.  I  know  I  shall  never 
get  my  clothes  packed  in  time."" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  child,*"  replied  mamma, 
^'but  be  thankful  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  so  plagued.  Just  look  round  the  circle  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  see  how  many  scores  of 
girls  would  be  glad  to  establish  themselves  in  any 
way,  much  more  as  you  have  done,  a  good  house — 
fine  furniture — a  wardrobe  fit  for  a  duchess — 
hberty  to  have  as  much  company  as  you  choose — 
servants  at  your  own  command — and,  I  make  no 
doubt,  a  most  excellent  husband — for  I  am  sure, 

whatever  people  may  say  of  his  temper,  Mr. 

has  the  best  of  hearts.  Shew  Mrs.  Mac  Scallop 
that  set  of  pearl  ornaments  he  sent  you  last  week, 
and  ask  her  whether  you  ought  not  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence  with  such  prospects  of  happiness  ?" 

"  La  Mamma,  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  young 
lady,  as  she  displayed  the  costly  baubles  with 
affected  indifference  and  ill  concealed  triumph, — 
"  I  know  all  that  well  enough,  but  still  it  is 
exceedingly  tiresome  not  to  know  whether  to  go 
to  London,  or  Cheltenham,  or  the  Lakes.  I  wish 
two  or  three  of  my  friends  would  just  drop  in :"— • 
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to  help  me  to  decide — she  said ;  to  look  at  my  fine 
things — she  thought. 

"  And  as  I  live,"  said  the  lady  mother,  running 
to  the  window  at  the  sound  of  a  double  rap, 
"here  come  a  party  of  the  Johnsons  and  Dick- 
enses — spiteful  vulgar  creatures — how  lucky  ! 
Mary  Anne  you  look  perished, — throw  the  Cash- 
mere over  your  shoulders, — Mac  Scallop,  do  arrange 
those  dresses  so  that  we  may  have  a  good  view  of 
them, — Sophia,  fetch  me  this  dear  child's  trinket 
case,  I  have  just  now  leisure  to  pack  up  her  jewels." 

By  the  time  these  arrangements  without  a 
motive,  were  made,  three  of  the  six  single  Miss 
Johnsons,  and  two  of  the  five  disengaged  Miss 
Dickenses  entered — ^and  greetings  truly  feminine 
ensued. 

*'  My  dear  Charlotte — my  dear  Agnes — 
Elizabeth — Lucy — Louisa — ^now  this  is  so  kind — 
so  truly  friendly — and  just  to  come  in  as  we  were 
wishing  for  you — ah,  one  knows  the  value  of  friends 
when  one  is  about  to  leave  them,  &c." 

This  from  the  bridal  party. 

"  Dear  girl,  we  could  not  rest  without  coming 
to  see  you  once  more,  you  looked  so  shockingly 
ill  yesterday,  and  so  out  of  spirits;  no  wonder 
indeed,  it  is  such  an  awful  thing  to  be  married — 
such  a  trial  to  leave  home,"  &c. 

This  from  the  knot  of  spinsters. 
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The  bride-elect  was  evidently  affected 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  oi^ 
"With  a  smile  on  her  lips — 

it  was  not  the  fault  of  her  intentions,  but  she  could 
not  act  the  remainder  of  the  Hne — 

and  a  tear  m  her  eje ; 

however,   she   raised  her  handkerchief,    and  the 
semblance  did  as  well. 

"  I  hope  you  yiWS.   be  happy,""   said  the  two 

eldest  of  the  party  in  that  affectionately  plaintive 

tone,  invariably  used  by  spinsters  of  an  un-ceriain 

age,    when   speaking  of  the  marriage  of  younger 

and  more  fortunate  rivals. 

I  "  Happy  indeed  !"    echoed   the   younger   fry, 

'.    wistfully  surveying  the  wedding  paraphernalia  ; — 

i    "  who  could  be  otherwise  with  all  these  beautiful 

!    things." 

I  "  Beautiful  my  dears,"  said  the  matron,  with 

as   much   exultation   as   decency    allowed   her   to 

manifest, — "  well  I'm  so  glad  you  like  them,  you 

Q  have  all  such  good  taste  in  dress, — ^but  really  now 

they  are  quite  plain  and  simple." 

'*  No  bride  ever  left  G —  with  such  a  complete 
wardrobe,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Scallop,  tossing  her 
head,  and  unfolding  at  the  same  time,  a  superb 
ball  dress. 
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"  Why  you  know/'  replied  the  matron,  sighing 
very  audibly,  "  one  would  not  have  one'*s  daughter 
disgrace  the  man  she  is  going  to  marry,  and  such 

a  man  as  Mr. ,  as  generous  as  he  is  rich.     Ah ! 

my  dear  young  friends,  my  warmest  wish  is,  that 
you  may  all  meet  with  just  such  another ;  but 
indeed,  indeed,  with  such  a  home  and  such  parents 
as  you  are  blessed  with,  I  don't  wonder  you  are 
in  no  haste  to  marry  ;  however,  we  shall  see  one 
of  these  days,  we  shall  have  Miss  Agnes,  or  Miss 
Louisa,  ay,  ay,  I  have  heard  something — 

"  Oh  !  goodness,  gracious,  what.'*  where.'' — well 
1  vow  and  declare — now,  really,  I  assure  you — 
and  did  I  ever  hear  the  like — what  will  people  say 
next.'*"  burst  simultaneously  from  the  lips  of  the 
delighted  young  ladies  in  question  ;  who  consi- 
dered that  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  wedding 
report  was  something;  a  step,  at  least,  towards 
the  attainment  of  bridal  honours. 

"  Mamma,*"  said  the  bride-elect,  with  a  languid 
air,  "you  forget  our  friends  have  had  a  long  walk." 

"  Ah  my  poor  head,"  replied  her  mother, 
"  seeing  after  your  trumpery  will  really  turn  it ; 
Sophia,  love,  these  are  such  particular  friends, 
they  really  must  taste  the  cake  even  before  the 
wedding." 

Those  of  the  "particular  friends,"  whom  envv 
had  not  deprived  of  appetite,  gratefully  accepted 
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the  proffered  refreshment ;  but  the  two  eldest,  and 
if  truth  must  be  told,  hopeless  spinsters,  declared 
bride-cake  to  be  their  "  particular  aversion." 

At  length,  when  there  remained  no  article  of 
finery  unshewn,  no  prospect  of  future  grandeur 
unrevealed,  no  spiteful  feeling  unfelt,  and  no 
affectionate  word  unsaid,  the  spinster  party  retired; 
the  younger  branches,  to  sigh  for  the  vulgar  privi- 
leges of  eating  bride  cake  and  ordering  their 
own  dinners ;  the  elder,  to  manufacture  humble 
imitations  of  the  bridal  finery, — to  lament  in  every 
company  that  their  poor  dear  friend  should  be  so 
sacrificed, — and  to  suppress  all  outward  signs  of 
extreme  willingness  to  be  so  sacrificed  themselves  ! 

Released  from  the  presence  of  their  visitors,  the 
bridal  party  resumed  the  original  subject  of  discus- 
sion— the  scene  of  the  "  Wedding  Excursion.'' 

The  bride-elect  had  some  floating  ideas  of  love 
and  poetry,  moonlight  walks,  and  the  Regatta, 
and  she  therefore  voted  for  the  Lakes.  Mrs. 
Mac  Scallop  inveighed  vehemently  against  all 
"  countrified  expeditions ;"  depicted  \nth  millinery 
rhetoric  the  certain  ruin  which  would  arise  to 
peUsses  and  complexions,  and  enlarged  on  the 
absurdity  of  people  going  where  they  could  not  be 
seen.  She  voted  for  Cheltenham ;  and  the  bride's 
maid  very  naturally  "  followed  on  the  same  side," 
rightly  judging  that  Cheltenham  would  afford  her 
a  better  chance  of  making  conquests. 
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But  here  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject.  A 
Wedding  Excursion  is  far  too  important  a  concern 
to  be  despatched,  or  even  introduced,  at  the  fag 
end  of  a  paper.  Some  day  or  other  I  shall  describe 
one  in  which  I  was  once  included,  (not  as  a  principal) 
and  then — ^but  for  the  present  I  have  sufficiently 
endangered  my  reputation  with  that  class  of  readers, 
who  consider  it  as  heinous  to  remember  as  to  invent, 
and  who  deem  every  production  satirical,  which  is 
not  exactly  a  sermon. 


!l 


THE  RETURN  OF  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST 
FROM  CAPTIVITY. 


The  restoration  of  Francis  the  First  to  his  liberty,  took  place 
beside  the  river  Andaye,  which  divides  the  Kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  moment  his  Spanish  escort  drew 
up  on  one  side  of  the  river,  an  equal  number  of  French 
troops  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  immediately 
afterwards,  the  exchange  of  hostages  being  made,  Francis 
leaped  into  the  boat  which  awaited  him,  and  reached  the 
French  shore.  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  waved  his 
hand  over  his  head,  and  galloped  ofl'  at  full  speed,  crying 
aloud  with  a  joyful  voice — ''  I  am  yet  a  King." 
Abridged  fbom  Robertson's  Cbarles  the  Fifth. 


I. 

O  GLORIOUS  is  that  morning  sky ! 

And  gloriously  beneath. 
Those  vine-clad  hills  and  vallies  lie, 

Fair  France^s  hving  wreath  ! 

VOL.  II.  L 
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And  yet  that  sky,  ere  dimmed  by  night, 
Shall  canopy  a  fairer  sight, 

And  France  exultant  see,    . 
More  glorious  than  her  vine-clad  hills. 
Or  cloudless  skies,  or  sunny  rills, — 

Her  captive  King  set  free. 


II. 
As  yet,  amid  the  landscape  fair, 

Glides  An  DAY  E  like  a  dream ; 
And  the  single  bark  at  anchor  there, 

Seems  sleeping  on  the  stream. 
Far  as  the  roving  eye  may  sweep. 
Broods,  stirless  beauty,— quiet  deep. 

On  river,  vale,  and  hill ; 
While  low  sweet  sounds  that  murmur  there 
Seem,  as  they  rise,  to  melt  in  air. 

And  make  repose  more  still. 


III. 
But  hark  ! — a  tumult  on  the  plain  ! — 

Plumes,  banners  floating  gay. 
And  the  gathering  of  a  gallant  train 

On  the  banks  of  fair  Andaye  ! 
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Yet,  calmly  flows  its  silver  tide, 
Unconscious  that  on  either  side 

A  hostile  realm  is  known ; 
Unconscious  that  its  waves  detain 
The  hope  of  France, — the  prize  of  Spain, — 

King  Francis  from  his  throne. 


Many  a  day  in  dark  Madrid, 

Hath  he  borne  the  captive's  thrall, 
And  often  longed  his  head  were  hid 

Beneath  a  funeral  pall ; 
But  now  he  views  with  raptured  glance, 
His  own  bright  realm,  his  darling  France, 

In  glorious  hues  expand  ! 
Now,  o'er  the  stream,  with  eager  prow. 
His  bark  speeds  swiftly  on, — and  now — 

The  Monarch  leaps  to  land. 


V. 

Glad  shouts  arise  ! — and  warrior  vows — 

Vows  for  a  King  to  share ; 
And  helms  are  doffed  from  stately  brows, 

And  knees  are  bending  there ; 
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Each  Knight  and  Noble  waves  his  brand, 
And  swears  by  heaven  and  his  own  right  hand, 

"  Revenge  !  and  hate  to  Spain  !"'*' 
But  joy  alone,  is  in  the  glance 
Of  him,  who  treads  the  turf  of  France 

A  King, — a  King  again. 


VI. 

And  now  he  mounts  his  gallant  steed, 

His  plume  waves  in  the  wind — 
And  he  flashes  on  with  lightning  speed, 

While  his  train  sweeps  fast  behind  ! 
Helm,  brand  and  banner,  gleam  around. 
And  victor  shout,  and  trumpet  sound, 

Far  o'er  the  landscape  ring  ! 
But  heard  through  all  is  the  Monarch's  cry, 
And  echo  peals  it  to  the  sky — 

"  A  King — yet,  yet  a  King.'" 


LINES 

SENT  TO  A  LADY  WITH  AN  HOUR  GLASS,  ON 
NEW  year's  day. 


So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  day 

Of  mortal  life  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower. 

Spenseh. 


I. 

^Es— all  things  fade  away 
rhat  the  soul  cherishes  and  seeks  on  earth. 
Fair  flowers  that  do  but  bloom  their  little  day 
ro  be  forgot— their  being  and  their  birth. 

II. 
fouth  hath  its  favoured  hour 
)f  fancies  and  high  hopes,  and  daz.ling  dreams; 
t  flies,  and  with  it  flies  the  glittering  dower, 
■hat  to  young  bosoms  the  securest  seems. 
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Ill 

And  Manhood's  hour  is  next, 
Fevered  and  filled  with  the  world's  anxious  thought ; 
Schemes  and  ambitions, — ^'till  the  spirit  vexed. 
Finds  that  hour  too  hath  fled,  and  left  it  nought. 

IV. 

Shortest  and  last  is  thine. 
Wasted  in  vain  regrets  and  memories, — Age, 
But  while  the  retrospects  too  brightly  shine. 
The  sand  ebbs  out, — so  doth  thy  pilgrimage  ! 


Thus  Pleasure  hath  its  hour. 
And  Grief,  and  Pain,  and  Peril,  have  no  morel 
Hatred  and  Love,  but  the  same  transient  power| 
Time,  only,  doth  remain  as  heretofore. 

VI. 

On,  Conqueror  of  the  Earth  ! 
And  fold  not  yet  thy  world-destroying  wing ; 
Still  reign,  while  scattering  man's  work  and  wortfiT 
Omnipotent,  o'er  each  created  thing  ! 

VII. 

Thy  end  will  come  O  Time  ! 
When  thou  a  Conqueror  shalt  conquered  be ; 
Thyself,  thy  victories,  and  power  sublime. 
All,  all  forgotten  in  Eteenity. 


i 


MORNING. 


That  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

MiLTOK. 


If  thou  wouldst  see  the  landscape  glow 

Again  a  Paradise  below, 

Breathing  with  beauty,  bright  with  power, 

Go,  in  the  Morning's  magic  hour, 

When  Nature  wakens  from  her  rest, 

With  air  serene,  and  simple  vest, 

Like  Childhood  waiting  to  be  blessed : — 

When  the  Moon  veils  her  brow  of  light 

Pale,  as  with  watching  through  the  night — 

And  twinkling  on  the  liquid  plain, 

The  stars  that  seem  her  virgin  train 

Melt  off,  before  the  daylight  driven, 

And  blend  their  brightness  Avith  the  heaven. 
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Gaze  on  the  twilight's  tender  gray, 

Escaping  unobserved  away ; — 

Gaze,  until  Beauty's  roseate  hue 

Is  blushing  on  the  seraph-blue, — 

'Till  with  the  sun's  approaching  rays 

It  deepen  into  rapture's  blaze. 

And  over  Earth  and  Ocean  fling 

A  path- way,  glowing  like  its  King  1 

When  o'er  the  mountain's  bosom  stream 

Colours  that  scarce  of  this  world  seem — 

And  tender  mists  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

Float  like  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil, 

Or  over  hamlet  tower  and  town, 

Are  hanging  like  a  crystal  crown ; — 

When  in  the  air  the  zephyrs  sweet. 

Welcome  each  other  as  they  meet ; 

And  on  the  earth  no  herb  is  set. 

But  boasts  a  dewy  coronet ; — 

While  over  field,  and  over  flower. 

Wild  wood  bank,  and  lady's  bower, 

E'en  over  all  that  drooped  below. 

There  steals  a  freshness  and  a  glow, — 

Gaze  on, — and  if  those  days  be  flown, 

(In  after  years  but  little  known) 

When  young  hearts,  bounding  in  the  breast, 

Ask  scenes  of  action,  not  of  rest ; 
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And  Hope''s  young  thoughts,  and  Fancy''s  dreams, 

Gild  where  they  fall  like  sunmier  beams ; 

'Till  Life  but  sparkle  on  the  view, 

A  morning  in  its  early  dew  ; 

Grieve  not,  that  from  such  dreams  awoke. 

Each  bubble  as  it  glittered — broke ; 

That  soon  the  fairy  tints  were  gone. 

And  care,  and  loneliness  stole  on — 

Behold — ^from  earthly  Eden  driven, 

Thy  "  Cynosure  of  rest,'"  in  Heaven  ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


The  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come,  and  the  present 
becomes  the  past,  even  while  we  attempt  to  define  it,  and 
like  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  at  once  exists  and  expires. 

Lacon. 


I. 

Thou  art  welcome,  thou  art  welcome,  all  stranger 

as  thou  art, 
Uncertain  and  unknown,  thou  art  welcome  to  my 

heart! 
Though   some   may   greet   thee   slightingly,    and 

many  with  a  tear, 
But  view  thy  sunny  visions   through  the  heavy 

clouds  of  fear, 
And  others  seem   to  doubt  thee,  determined  to 

believe 
Thou  comest  as  thy  fellows  came,  to  promise,  and 

deceive, — 
Thou  art  welcome,  thou  art  welcome,  all  stranger 

as  thou  art. 
Uncertain  and  unknown,  thou  art  welcome  to  my 

heart ! 
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II- 
O  fondly  of  thy  coming  course  enthusiast  spirits 

deem, 
As  though  'twould  be  from  first  to  last,  but  one 

beguiling  dream ; 
Youth  ponders  over  promised  joys,  as  misers  o'er 

their  gold. 
Ambition  builds  a  thousand  schemes  thy  influence     J 

must  unfold, — 
And  Love  hath  some  sweet  vision  thou  art  destined 

to  fulfil,— 
While  Beauty  from  her  conquests  past,  looks  on 

to  brighter  still : — 
These,    these   are   thy   young   worshippers,    who 

Fancy-led  alone. 
Believe  the  future  present,   and  that  present  all 

their  own. 

III. 

And  Thou,  with  thy  fair  promises  of  near  ap- 
proaching good, 

Beguilest  many  a  sterner  mind,  and  many  a  darker 
mood; 

Even  Sorrow  that  hath  long  endured,  and  often 
hoped  in  vain, 

At  thy  approach  looks  trembling  up,  and  dares  to 
hope  again ; 
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And  Age  whose  years  are  fraught  with  pain,  and 

few,  and  fleeting  fast. 
Yet  fondly  hopes  thy  course  will  be,  less  painful 

than  the  last ; 
And  hearts  that  all  the  bitter  ills  of  Neglect  and 

Want  deplore, 
While  weeping,  half  believe  that  thou,  hast  brighter 

hours  in  store. 

IV. 

To  day  thy  course  beginneth,  thy  banner  is  unfurled. 
But  ere  they  close  will  changes  vast,   befall  the 

waiting  world ; 
Thou    wilt    sweep    away    whole    myriads, — afresh 

myriads  call  to  life, — 
An  era  be  of  peace   to  some, — and   to   some  of 

deadly  strife ; 
Thou  wilt  bring  repose  to  many  hearts,  by  sorrow 

now  oppressed. 
And  sorrow  bring  to  others,  where  repose  is  now 

a  guest ; — 
Thy  course  will  be  a  chequered  one, — ^yet,  stranger 

as  thou  art, 
Uncertain  and  unknown,  thou  art  welcome  to  my 

heart. 


WHY  IS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY 
ANTI-CHEERFUL  ? 


Some  have  envied  the  Minstrel's  art, 
Unknowii^  his  oft-felt  smart ; 

But  this  never  might  be. 

Could  they  once  but  see 
A  Minstrel's  inmost  heart. 

It  hath  fibres  so  finely  wrought. 

And  depths  with  such  feelings  fraught. 

That  a  word  may  break. 

Or  to  melody  wake. 
Each  chord  in  that  Lyre  of  thought. 

Ala&ic  a.  Watts. 


It  is  a  melancholy,  but  a  generally  admitted 
fact,  that  if  the  history  of  a  Poet  be  not  one  of 
decided  sorrow,  it  is  almost  invariably  tinged 
with  sadness.  And  yet  of  all  the  human  race,  he 
appears  not  only  the  most  fascinating  and  highly 
gifted,  but  endowed  with  a  greater  capability  for 
happiness.  The  Sovereign  may  command  the 
persons,  and  the  Philosopher  may  direct  the 
understandings  of  his  'fellow    men,   but  there   is 
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reserved  for  the  Poet  a  mightier  and  more  enviable 
power.  His  creations  mingle  with  the  current  of 
men's  daily  thoughts  and  sympathies;  he  can 
colour  their  minds  with  his  imaginings,  and  interest 
them  in  his  own  feelings;  he  can  associate  their 
ideas  with  pain  or  pleasure  as  he  will ;  and 
anchoring  in  the  depths  of  mind  and  memory, 
it  is  his — 

To  rule  like  a  wizard  the  world  of  the  heart, 

And  call  up  its  sunshine,  or  bring  down  its  showers. 

Leaving  the  vanities  and  vulgarisms,  the  business 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  worldly  men, 
it  is  for  the  Poet  to  study  human  nature  in  its 
unchanging  principles,  and  ever  varying  develope- 
ments ;  to  hold  communion  with  the  mighty  spirits 
and  high  deeds  of  the  days  of  old ;  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  natural  in  art :  he  must 
familiarise    his    soul    to    the    contemplation    and 
conception   of  all    that  is    tender  and  all  that  is 
terrible ;  all  that  is  grand  in  principle  and  graceful 
in  action  !     But  far  more  than  this,  if  one,  destined  j 
to  rise  above  the  dim  horizon  of  present  and  popular 
applause,  and  to  ascend  the  steep  of  immortality 
amongst  the  brightest  of  its  stars,  and  the  noblest  ' 
of  its  adopted   sons,    he   will   descend   into   the 
solitudes  of  his  own  heart,  and  communing   with 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  there,  will  discover  the 
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mighty  and  mysterious  workings  of  the  minds  of 
other  men  !  It  belongs  to  him,  with  a  strong  wing 
and  a  clear  vision,  to  soar  through  the  heaven  of 
imagination,  where  there  exists  neither  path- way 
nor  chart ;  to  ascend  and  descend  the  heights  and 
the  depths  of  human  passion ;  to  distinguish, 
combine,  and  analyse  the  various  bestowments  of 
Nature  and  Providence ;  to  throw  roimd  them  the 
circle  of  distinctness ;  to  assign  to  each  a  limit  and 
a  purpose;  and  to  gather  and  associate  them  by 
his  power  with  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  man. 
Then  why  should  a  mind  so  calculated  to  benefit, 
be  less  susceptible  of  enjoyment  than  one  less 
finely  moulded  ? 

This  question  will  be  best  answered  by  defining 
cheerfulness,  and  by  placing  the  sketch  of  a  cheer- 
ful man  beside  that  of  the  Poet. 

An  overflow  of  high  animal  spirits  alone,  do 
not  constitute  cheerfulness,  because  they  are 
variable  and  evanescent,  whilst  cheerfulness,  in 
its  true  sense,  rests  upon  a  more  soHd  foundation. 
It  may  be  defined  as  subdued  mirth ;  as  the 
union  of  contentedness  and  complacency;  the 
medium  between  gaiety  and  gloom ;  the  point  at 
which  the  mind  is  no  longer  perpetually  turning 
round  on  the  pivot  of  circumstances,  but  resting 
on  the  centre  of  its  own  resources,  acquires  a 
settled  stationary  being;  as  the  result  of  correct 
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principles,  active  habits,  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions. The  habitually  cheerful  man  neither 
contemplates  the  world  through  the  gloom  of 
misanthrophy,  nor  the  bright  haze  of  imagination ; 
but,  taking  a  calm  and  sober  estimate  of  things  as 
they  really  are,  his  mind  is  sufficiently  braced  for 
active  usefulness  without  becoming  too  refined  for 
sober  enjoyments.  He  is  contented  also  to  receive 
his  pleasures  through  the  medium  of  his  duties, 
and  blessed  with  a  capacity  for  being  happy  without 
the  aid  of  high  excitements,  he  is  not  driven  to 
seek  refuge  in  ideal  creations.     His  mind  is  healthy. 

Now  without  instancing  deceased  Poets,  or 
alluding  to  living  ones,  I  would  refer  at  once  to 
the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  poetry,  or  in 
other  words,  enthusiasm,  must  naturally  have 
upon  the  human  mind ;  and  though  it  is  palpable 
that  counteracting  influences  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  prevent  the  rise  of  melancholy,  and  even 
stay  its  progress  where  it  already  exists,  it  will  ; 
still  appear  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  j 
poetic  temperament  is  to  induce  morbid  feeling. 

Sensibility  and  Imagination  are  the  distinctive  I 
and  predominant  characteristics  of  a  true  Poet; 
the  former  endowing  him  with  feeling,  the  latter! 
with  power;    and  on  the  comparative  degree  in 
which  he  possesses  both  these  qualities,  depends 
the  height  of  poetic  excellence  which  he  will  attain- 
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His  art  will  doubtless  require  the  exercise  of  all  his 
mental  faculties,  but  to  feel  the  congenialities  in  his 
own  mind  with  whatever  of  sublime  or  beautiful 
already  exists,  and  to  create  from  them  new  and 
more  beautiful  existences,  are  the  primary  objects 
of  a  Poet''s  attention.  His  emotions  therefore  are 
not  only  more  vivid  and  intense,  but  more  delicate 
than  those  of  other  men ;  he  walks  abroad,  trem- 
blingly alive  to  every  impression  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  beauty  or  deformity,  of  resemblance  or  difference; 
he  views  bright  forms  of  beauty  where  others  find 
an  unpeopled  solitude, — his  soul  is  linked  to  the 
fair  scenes  of  nature,  and  a  withered  leaf,  a  flower, 
a  shadow,  can  exert  over  him  a  mighty  and  a 
subduing  influence ;  calling  up  by  the  magic  of 
association,  things  "  to  dream  of — ^not  to  see"" — 
early  impressions,  lost  ideas,  and  shadowy  recol- 
lections— all  that  has  been  described  by  a  master 
spirit  in  his  well  known  line,  as — 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

But  if  this  sensibility  procure  for  him  in  the 
natural  world  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  can  be 
derived  by  others,  the  same  sensibility  will  induce 
an  equal  degree  of  pain  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
moral  world;  in  his  disappointments  and  in  his 
trials ;  in  his  discoveries  of  the  real  characters  and 
opinions  of  men ;  in  his  contact  with  the  events  of 
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every  day  life.  If  he  enter  this  world  (which 
under  every  disguise  is  still  the  same  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow),  in  the  high  noon  of  romantic  visions, 
when  his  soul,  "  surrounded  by  the  glowing 
atmosphere  of  passion,"  is  alive  to  every  impulse 
and  impression,  true  or  false, — it  requires  no 
philosophical  eye  to  perceive,  that  the  common 
characters,  common  feelings,  and  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  will  soon  appear  cold  and  insipid. 
While  "  the  world  is  all  before  him  where  to 
choose,""  he  will  mourn,  like  our  first  parents,  for 
his  lost  paradise,  and  unless  some  strong  and 
irrepressible  influence  change  the  current  of  his 
feelings,  and  force  him  into  action,  he  will  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  reveries  of  his  own  bosom,  from  the 
mediocrities  that  disgust,  and  the  realities  that 
have  no  power  to  interest. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  is  further  anti-cheerful, 
because,  by  leading  a  man  to  meditate  continually 
and  fondly  on  the  changes  of  his  mind,  to  cherish 
and  brood  over  the  workings  of  his  emotions,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  enervate  his  character :  to  weaken 
his  love  of  active  pursuits  and  pleasures ;  to  quicken 
his  perceptions  of  intellectual  beauty,  but  detach 
him  from  the  pursuit  of  moral  truth,  and  increase 
his  unfitness  for  the  toils  and  trials  of  life.  If  it 
be  truly  said  that  even  the  habit  of  severe  and 
philosophical    reflection   on    the   subjects   of    our 
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internal  consciousness,  detracts  from  the  power  of 
observation,  and  the  love  of  practical  pursuits, 
this  will  be  more  certainly  the  tendency  of  the 
Poet"'s  musinffs,  which  float  over  his  mind  without 
end  or  aim — as  many  and  deceptive — as  beautiful 
and  transient — as  the  clouds  gilded  by  the  sunset — 
or  the  ever  varying  billows  of  the  ocean  ? 

Again,  the  Poet  generally  feels  more  acutely 
than  other  men,  the  conflict  between  his  reason 
and  his  passions.  He  is  more  deeply  sensible 
of  the  pov/er  and  the  degradation, — the  dignity 
and  the  worthlessness  of  human  nature.  Around 
him  there  seems  to  cling  more  of  the  relics  »)f 
primeval  greatness,  but  around  him  there  also  cHngs 
more  of  the  evidences  of  the  Fall.  To  apply  with 
peculiar  propriety  the  words  of  Pascal — "  he  desires 
greatness  and  feels  that  he  is  degraded, — ^he  aims 
at  perfection,  and  cannot  dismiss  his  infirmities, — 
he  sees  the  image  of  truth,  and  embraces  falsehood. 
He  incessantly  strives  to  fill  up  the  trace  and 
empty  outline  of  fehcity  with  all  that  surrounds 
him,  seeking  in  absent  things  what  things  present 
cannot  afford  him,  and  which  both  are  incapable  of 
yielding,  because  this  infinite  gulph  can  only  be 
filled  by  an  infinite  and  unchangeable  object."" 

And  may  we  not  in  an  especial  manner  believe, 
that  Providence  so  frequently  allows  the  dark 
clouds  of  melancholy  to  rest  upon,  and  overshadow 
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this  highly  gifted  race,  that  the  world  may  see 
that  vanity  is  not  only  inscribed  upon  those  joys 
which  are  in  themselves  of  a  perishable  nature, 
but  is  also  bound  up  with  our  most  exalted 
attainments,— our  purest  and  noblest  blessings? 
May  we  not  believe  that  the  Poet  is  allowed  to 
derive  so  much  of  his  sorrow  from  the  very  source 
of  his  superiority, — to  be  so  often  wounded  by  the 
thorns  of  his  own  garland, — and  find  the  serpent 
beneath  the  flowers  of  his  own  planting, — that  he 
himself,  while  surrounded  by  the  highest  honors 
of  this  world,  may  not  forget  that  there  is  a  time 
coming,  "  when  the  meek  virtues  which  the  scrip- 
tures command,  and  the  christian  duties  that 
religion  enjoins,  shall  have  a  fairer  estimate,  and 
eclipse  in  their  mild  lustre,  and  outshine  in  their 
enduring  brightness,  the  sparkling  but  evanescent 
splendours  of  heroic  and  intellectual  fame.''  ; 

With  mere  versifiers  the  argument  has  nothing 
to  do;  they  may  fill  every  Magazine  and  Poet's 
Corner  in  existence,  and  write  sufficient  to  fill  those 
of  future  ages,  without  possessing  that  temperament 
which  can  cither  injure  their  own  happiness,  or 
contribute  to  that  of  others.  Descriptive  Poets 
also  (and  they  are  a  numerous  and  distinguished 
class)  will  be  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  morbid 
feeling ;  it  is  the  intellectual  Poets,  those  who  have 
deeply  studied  themselves  and  human  nature,  who 
sufffer  chiefly  from  its  depressing  effects. 
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I  appeal  to -such  an  one.  Not  in  the  kingly 
hour  of  inspiration,  when  his  spirit  bums  with 
sunbright  visions ; — ^not  in  the  hour  of  sweet  and 
pensive  musing,  when  his  whole  intellectual  being 
lies  beaming  like  a  summer  lake  in  rich  and  radiant 
repose ; — ^but  to  such  an  one  I  appeal  in  his  hour 
of  stem  and  sad  contemplation ;  when  he  beholds 
in  their  fearful  vanity  all  that  others  pursue  and 
idolise,  and  all  that  he  has  pursued  and  idolised 
himself; — when  his  imagination  has  assiuned  its 
robe  of  midnight  darkness,  and  holding  up  in 
scorn  the  mockeries  of  the  world,  has  poured 
contempt  upon  his  visionary  hopes,  and  crumbled 
his  ambition  in  the  dust ! 

He  has  then  known  an  altitude  of  suffering,  a 
satiety  of  soul,  which  admits  of  neither  increase 
nor  diminution ;  a  sorrow,  which  while  it  has  an 
existence,  can  have  no  name — which  is  dreaded  by 
the  happy,  derided  by  the  vulgar,  and  prayed 
against  by  the  wise.  He  has  then  kno\\Ti  what  it 
is  to  pass  through  duties  without  interest,  and 
pleasures  without  excitement, — to  be  uncheered 
by  praise,  and  undisturbed  by  censure, — to  look 
back  to  no  retrospect,  and  forwards  to  no  future,— 
to  find  society  a  weariness,  and  solitude  a  waste ! 


THE  POET  S  FATE. 


We  poets  in  our  youth  b^^  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end,  despondency  and  madness. 

WOBDSWOIITH. 


What  is  the  Poet's  fate  ? — In  Life's  young  spring 

His  soul  expandeth  like  a  flower  in  the  sun. 
Smiling,  and  smiled  on  by  each  living  thing 

As  though  it  ne'er  would  be  a  withered  one:— 
Or,  like  a  bird  in  its  first  flight  to  heaven 

Giving  forth  music  with  a  spendthrift's  joy, 
As  though  such  precious  stores  of  both  were  given, 

That  joy  could  never  change !  nor  music  ever  cloy ! 

II. 

Awhile,  a  little  while, — and  then  depart 
His  fond  imaginings,  and  inward  gladness ; 

FeeUngs  that  twined  Uke  flowers  around  his  heart 
Are  plucked  by  time,  or  trodden  down  by  sadness ! 
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Ambition  tempts  him  with  its  fierce  frail  joy, 

Scorning  the  world,  he  trembles  for  its  favour ; 
And  now  a  tyrant,  and  again  a  toy, 
Its  choicest  nectar  hath  a  wormwood  savour ! 

III. 
'Tis  his,  to  travel  in  some  kingly  hour 

With  sun-like  strength  to  Inspiration"'s  goal ; 
To  claim  mankind  of  every  clime  his  dower. 

His  range  the  universe  !  his  home  the  soul ! 
'Tis  his — to  fall  from  Inspiration's  heaven. 

And  feel  the  wretchedness  that  hath  no  name ; 
His — to  be  often  blamed,  less  oft  forgiven, — 

His — frequent  penury,  and  not  seldom  shame : — 
His — fierce  extremes  of  glory  and  of  gloom — 
Perchance  an  early  fame — too  oft,  an  earlier  tomb  ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 


Thou  material  God ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !     Monarch  of  all  climes ! 

Lord  Byhox. 


Lord  of  the  blushing  hour  of  day. 
The  first,  that  greets  tliee  on  thy  way. 
Ere  yet  thy  glowing  gaze  prevail 
Cer  wreath  of  mist,  and  dewy  veil ; 
While  the  cool  zephyrs  linger  still 
)n  earth  with  freshening  footsteps,  'till 
?he  dews  are  shed  from  herb  and  flower, 
ind  music  rings  through  brake  and  bower, 
ind  bright  and  laughing  eyes  hail  then 
?his  world,  that  seems  to  laugh  again, 
ind  hearts  mount  up,  that  Youth  has  brimmed 
Vith  thoughts  by  sorrow  yet  undimmed, 
Ake  morning  birds,  to  whom  is  given 
^o  build  on  earth,  yet  soar  in  heaven. 
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II. 
Lord  of  the  burning  brow  !  when  noon 
Trembles  beneath  the  golden  boon, 
Of  all  thy  sevenfold  glories  shed,* 
And  the  deep  spotless  azure  spread 
Like  one  wide  arch  of  triumph,  due 
To  thee,  a  Conqueror  marching  through, 
Blazing  upon  thy  regal  seat. 
While  earth  lies  breathless  at  thy  feet. 
O  still  as  glorious  were  thy  ray. 
Though  the  wide  world  were  swept  away, 
And  cities  and  rich  vales  were  none. 
Nor  aught  of  man's  to  shine  upon : — 
If,  through  the  universe  were  seen 
Thee  only,  on  the  blue  serene. 
Still,  in  thy  single  light  were  given. 
The  pomp,  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 

III. 
Lord  of  that  hour,  when  evening  brings 
Repose  upon  its  silver  wings. 
When  souls  like  scenery  below. 
Have  caught  their  early  Eden-glow, 
And  smile  as  if  once  more  they  knew 
The  youthful  dream,  the  morning  dew. 
How  calm,  how  beautiful  the  west. 
And  thou,  all  glorious  in  thy  rest ! 

*  The  light  ol"  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold. — Isaiah. 
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Bright  clouds  upon  thy  softened  brow, 
Like  warrior-plumes  are  drooping  now  ; 
Thy  power  is  peace,  thy  deepest  blaze 
With  tender  radiance  woos  our  gaze, 
It''s  bright,  but  melancholy  ray 
Fading  like  human  life,  away. 

nr. 

Chief  of  the  Universe  !     Thy  span 

Seems  an  eternity  to  man  ! 

Kingdoms  and  centuries  are  fled. 

Their  thronging  myriads  all  are  dead. 

Whilst  thou,  unchanged,  art  greeted  now 

Lord  of  the  ever  youthful  brow  ! 

Yet  mighty  Conqueror,  not  thine. 

But  His,  the  praise,  who  bade  thee  shine ; 

Thine,  but  the  delegated  sway 

The  power  received,  the  borrowed  ray. 

Orb  of  God's  Majesty  !  roll  on 

Obedient  to  the  mighty  one ; 

Stay  not  through  heaven  thy  burning  race 

Thy  bridal  pomp,  thy  giant  pace. 

Be  bright,  be  quenchless,  until  He 

Spread  the  broad  darkening  hand  o'er  thee. 

And  o'er  thy  dazzling  lustre  pour 

Oblivion's  gloom  for  evermore  ! 

King  as  thou  art,  thine  may  not  be 

The  Spirit's  Immortality ! 


LINES 

SUGGESTED    BY    SEEING    TWO    LOVELY    INFANTS 
AT    PLAY. 


A  violet  in  the  primy  time  of  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent ;  sweet,  not  lasting. 

Shakspeabe. 


Each  image  fair  and  bright 
Of  flow"'ret,  stream,  or  star, 

That  Fancy  pictures  in  her  flight,- 
Childhood  !  thy  emblems  are. 

IT. 

It  is  a  precious  thing, 

And  yet  with  sadness  fraught. 
An  infant"'s  visioning, — 

An  infant"*s  opening  thought. 
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in. 
Its  laughter  and  its  tears, — 

The  Iris  amid  rain  ! 
Alas,  in  after  years. 

But  one  of  these  remain  ! 

IV. 

And  ye,  so  young,  so  bright. 

Twin  buds  of  hope  and  joy. 
Even  your  spirits'*  light, 

Must  Time  at  last  destroy  !       , 

V. 

O  Spoiler  !  once,  forbear  ! 

Look  upon  each  young  brow, 
And  things  so  spotless  fair. 

Leave,  as  thou  findest  now  ! 


THE  LONELY  GRAVE. 


She  ia  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  streak  of  light 
behind. 

OSSIAX. 


Whose  is  that  nameless  grave,  unmarked 
even  by  a  stone  ?  And  why  is  it  lying  solitary  in 
the  loneliest  corner  of  the  church-yard,  beneath 
the  frown  of  those  dark  trees,  that  in  the  storm 
swing  their  branches  so  heavily  above  it,  and  cast 
over  it  a  desolate  gloom,  even  in  the  brightest  hour 
of  summer  sunshine  ?  Why  is  it  apart  from  those 
other  hillocks,  that  lie  smilingly  together,  as  though 
it  alone  were  excluded  from  the  peaceful  communion 
of  the  dead  ? 

That  grave  does  not  cover  one  who  withered  on 
the  stalk  of  human  life,  and  then  quietly  dropped 
in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  nor  one  who  was 
plucked  by  the  spoiler  in  the  bud  of  infant  promise; 
nor  yet  one  who  shed  the  leaves  of  life  in  the  full 
beauty  of  maturity.  It  is  not  the  grave  of  an  old 
person  who  sustained  life  as  a  burden,  and  at  last 
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welcomed  death  as  a  refuge ;  nor  of  a  child  that, 
snatched  from  the  cherishing  arms  of  its  parents, 
was  followed  by  them  with  deep  but  sinless  sorrow; 
nor  is  it  the  grave  of  a  matron  whose  "  lovely  and 
pleasant"  life  is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  many 
friends. 

No, — it  is  the  memorial  of  a  "  sleepless  soul 
that  perished  in  its  pride ;'"'  of  one  who  made  her 
gi*ave  with  her  own  hand,  and  lay  down  in  it 
without  the  christian  hope  of  awaking  in  heaven ; 
and  but  for  the  terrible  recollections  of  her  last 
hours,  which  the  gray-haired  villager  sometimes 
whispers  in  the  ears  of  thoughtless  youth,  though 
she  was  once  so  fitted  to  inspire  affection  and 
contribute  to  happiness,  we  might  say  in  sorrow  and 
in  truth, — "  her  memorial  is  perished  with  her." 

There  is  an  old  man,  feeble  and  nearly  bhnd. 
often  wandering  about  the  church-yard,  but  not  as 
he  was  wont  in  former  and  happier  days.  Then, 
he  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  a  fair  and  affectionate 
child,  who  cheered  him  by  her  smiles,  and  soothed 
him  by  her  tenderness.  Like  a  hoary  and  tottering 
column  wreathed  with  the  luxuriant  ivy,  her  youth- 
ful influence  preserved  him  from  desolation,  and 
even  partially  concealed  his  decay.  Throughout 
the  summer  evenings  the  church-yard  was  their 
favourite  resort,  for  the  old  man  loved  to  rest  upon 
a  grave  and  survey  the  wide  and  lovely  valley. 
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made  glorious  by  the  setting  sun;  while  his 
spirit  would  melt  within  him,  as,  turning  from 
that  magnificent  display  of  this  world'^s  beauty 
to  the  surrounding  memorials  of  its  perishable 
nature,  he  felt  himself  "  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim 
upon  earth,  as  all  his  fathers  were.^  In  such 
moments  would  his  young  companion  press  near  him 
with  the  deep  affection  of  a  young  and  untroubled 
heart,  lay  his  head  on  her  bosom,  and  bend  over 
it  till  her  long  golden  tresses  mixed  with  his  hoary 
locks,  like  sunbeams  upon  mountain  snows.  Then 
would  she  whisper  to  him  sweet  assurances  of  her 
filial  love,  or  sing  to  him  a  stanza  of  some  old  quiet 
melody ;  till,  with  the  eloquence  of  a  faded  and 
now  tearful  eye,  he  blessed  her  as  the  comfort  and 
the  glory  of  his  age. 

But  he  is  now  a  neglected,  desolate  old  man ; 
he  has  no  companion  in  his  evening  walks, — ^none 
to  watch  near  him, — to  smile  upon  him,  or  to 
speak  kindly.  Day  after  day,  or  stormy  or  fair, 
or  summer  or  winter,  he  haunts  that  church-yard, 
and  resting  against  the  dark  trees  which  shade  that 
lonely  corner,  sighs  bitterly  over  the  neglected 
hillock  at  their  feet : — and  bitterly  may  he  sigh, 
for  his  Ellen  sleeps  in  that  nameless  solitary  grave ! 

Alas  !  how  few  comprehend  the  workings  of  a 
woman's  soul !  How  few  know  the  altitude  of 
virtue  to  which  it  can  attain,   or  the  depths  of 
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sorrow  and  degradation  into  which  it  can  fall ! 
The  days  of  a  woman''s  life  glide  along  in  sameness 
and  serenity,  like  the  tiny  waves  of  a  summer 
brook ;  her  manners  wear  the  same  unperturbed 
aspect ;  her  habitual  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to 
preserve  a  like  noiseless  tenour,  and  therefore 
few  suppose  that  the  anxieties  of  ambition,  the 
stirrings  of  passion,  or  the  fierce  tumults  of  pride, 
disappointment,  and  despair,  can  possibly  exist 
beneath  so  quiet  a  surface.  We  forget  that  women 
are  essentially  capable  of  feeling  every  passion, 
good  or  bad,  even  more  powerfully  than  men. 
We  associate  them  too  much  in  our  thoughts  with 
the  petty  details  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
and  deem  them  constitutionally  trifling,  because 
from  education,  necessity  and  habit,  they  are 
continually  placed  in  contact  with  trifles.  God 
forbid,  that  the  majority  of  females  should 
manifest,  or  even  know  the  passionate  depths  of 
the  soul !  But  if  comparatively  few  acquire  a 
knowledge  which  involves  the  surrender  of  their 
happiness,  and  too  frequently  also  the  sacrifice 
of  their  worth : — those  few  exhibit  warnings, 
salutary  though  terrible,  to  the  rest  of  their  sex. 
Ellen  was  one. 

Reflective,  passionate,  and  proud,  "emotions 
were  her  events."  The  companion  of  her  own 
thoughts,  the  being  of  solitude  and  reverie,  the 
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child  of  impulse,  and  the  slave  of  sensibility, 
whilst  she  existed  in  the  real  world,  she  could 
be  said  to  live  only  in  the  ideal  one  of  her  own 
creation.  Ambitious,  yet  unable  to  appreciate 
the  true  distinction  which  should  be  sought  by 
women, — cherishing  that  morbid  refinement  of 
feeling  which  destroys  usefulness  and  peace, — 
magnifies  the  evils  of  life,  and  diminishes  their 
many  alleviations ;— dazzled  by  the  gaudy  fictions 
of  imagination,  and  deluded  by  the  vain  flatteries 
of  her  own  heart,  she  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  simplicities  of  nature  and  the  sobrieties  of 
truth, — from  the  regular  routine  of  common  duties, 
and  the  calm  enjoyments  of  every  day  life. — 
Restless,  weary,  and  discontented,  she  longed  for 
something  that  should  satisfy  the  grasp  of  her 
imagination — something  that  should  fill  the  aching 
i  void  within  her  heart — alas !  she  forgot  that  this 
•  "infinite  gulph  can  only  be  filled  by  an  infinite 
and  unchanging  object." 

Thus  by  degrees,  a  complete  change  came 
j  over  her  spirit ;  a  change  which  those  who 
'  surrounded  her  could  not  understand,  and  with 
which  therefore  they  could  not  sympathise.  The 
I  rose  faded  from  her  cheek, — the  smile  played  less 
frequently  round  her  lips, — sadness  too  often 
I  shaded  her  young  fair  brow, — and  her  manners,  once 
I  so  warm  and  courteous  to  all,  became  cold,  abrupt, 
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and  reserved.  These  changes  were  not  the  work 
of  a  day ;  though  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
their  history  in  a  few  short  sentences,  makes  that 
appear  sudden,  which  in  reality  was  gradual 
and  slow. 

Perhaps,  had  Ellen  at  this  critical  period  of 
her  life  been  taken  into  the  world  by  some  judicious 
friend,  and  been  made  acquainted  with  things  in 
their  real  aspect,  her  mind  might  yet  have  recovered 
its  energy,  and  her  spirits  their  tone ;  but  limited 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  village,    she  was   debarred 
those   little   pleasurable   excitements,    whether   of 
scene  or  society,  which  were  necessary  to  prevent 
a  mind  like  her's  preying  on  itself;  and  she  yielded  ; 
with  proportionable  enthusiasm  to  the  first  influence  I 
which   broke   the   monotony  of  her  life.       That  j 
influence  was  love ; — love  as  it  ever  will  be  felt  I 
and  cherished  by  one  of  Ellen's  disposition,   inj 
the   delirium   and    danger   of   intense  passion  ! — 
But   if    she   proved   in   her   own    experience    the 
full  truth  of  the  observation,  that   "  love  is  the, 
whole  history   of    a   woman"'s   life," — she  equally 
proved   the  justice  of  its  conclusion,  "  that  it  is 
only  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man."     A  complete 
novice  in  the  study  of  character,  and  accustomed! 
to  view,  every  object  alternately  through  the  glar« 
of  imagination,  or  the  gloom  of  morbid  vSensibilityJ 
it  required  little  exertion  to  make  her  the  dup* 
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of  a  being  who,  added  to  seniority  of  years,  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  world ;  one  skilled 
to  wear  all  aspects,  and  to  assimilate  with  every 
variety  of  character.  One  of  that  class  of  men, 
who  treat  the  hearts  they  have  won  like  baubles, 
which  they  admire,  grow  weary  of,  and  fling  aside. 

But  Ellen  knew  not  this ;  and,  beguiled  by  the 
thousand  dreams  of  romantic  love,  the  present  and 
the  future  shone  to  her  ardent  eye  alike  glorious 
with  happiness  and  promise.  "  Her  soul  was 
paradised  by  passion ;""  every  duty  was  neglected, 
every  other  affection  superseded  by  this  new  and 
overwhelming  interest.  Her  good  old  father  felt, 
and  often  sighed  over  the  change ;  he  remembered 
the  days  when  his  comfort  was  the  greatest  of 
Ellen's  anxieties,  and  his  love  her  great  and 
sufficient  joy.  But  how  could  he  chide  his 
darling, — the  single  ewe  lamb  left  of  his  little 
flock, — the  beautiful  being,  that  Uke  a  star 
irradiated  the  gloom  of  his  evening  pilgrimage ! 
He  could  not  do  it,  and  he  made  those  excuses 
for  her  inattentions,  which  Ellen's  better  feelings 
would  not  have  dared  to  offer  for  herself. 

At  length,  however,  she  discovered  the  fatal 
truth ;  that  the  passion  which  had  formed  the 
glory,  the  happiness,  and  indeed  the  whole 
business  of  her  life,  had  been  but  one  of  many 
pastimes  to  her  lover.      Circumstances  separated 
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them,  and  after  lingering  through  all  the  sickening 
changes  of  cherished,  deferred,  and  annihilated 
hope, — she  knew,  in  the  full  misery  of  such 
knowledge,  that  she  was  forsaken  and  forgotten. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  strong  mind  can  endure  a 
greater  portion  of  mental  suffering  without  its 
producing  bodily  illness,  than  a  weak  one.  Many 
other  girls  in  Ellen''s  situation,  would  have  had  a 
violent  fit  of  illness,  been  given  up  by  their 
doctors,  have  recovered  to  the  surprise  of  their 
friends,  and  after  looking  pale  and  interesting  for 
a  sufficient  space  of  time,  would  have  married 
some  one  else,  and  lived  very  comfortably  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  Ellen  been  such  a  character. 

When  she  knew  that  the  visions  of  fancy  and 
the  blossoms  of  hope  were  for  ever  scattered  and 
destroyed,  the  stranger  would  almost  have  supposed 
her  insensible  to  the  blow.  But  "the  iron  had 
entered  her  soul."  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
night  on  which  she  received  the  "  confirmation 
strong,"*""  she  sat  in  her  chamber  motionless  and 
solitary  ;  though  every  passion  warred  wildly  in  her 
bosom,  she  neither  spoke,  nor  wept,  nor  sighed ; 
and  in  the  morning  she  resumed  her  station  in  her 
family,  and  went  through  her  usual  occupations 
and  domestic  pursuits,  with  more  minuteness  and 
attention  than  she  had  manifested  for  a  considerablr 
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time.     Many  knew  the  trial  which  had  befallen 
her,  but  none  dared  to  offer  sympathy ;  for  the 
pride  that  sparkled  in  her  eye,  and  the  deep  scorn 
which  curled  her  lip,   alike  defied  intrusion  and 
forbade  inquiry.       She   conversed,    but  appeared 
unconscious   of    the   meaning   of    the   words   she 
mechanically  uttered ; — she  smiled,  but  the  sweet 
expression     of     her     smile     had     vanished; — she 
laughed,  but  the  melody  of  her  laugh  was  gone ; — 
her   whole  bearing   was   mysterious.      Now,   her 
frame    would    shudder    as  at  the    suggestions  of 
her    own    thoughts, — then   again,    she    would  re- 
sume the  quiet,  stem  determination  of  her  former 
manner ; — one  moment,  her  lip  would  quiver,  and 
her   eye    fill    with    tears   of    mingled    grief    and 
tenderness;    but   the    next — ^her   burning    cheek, 
compressed    hp,    and   firm,    proud    step,   bespoke 
only  deep  and  unmitigated  scorn.       But  who  is 
competent  to   pourtray  the   mysterious   workings 
of  pride,  passion,  doubt,  horror  and  despair,  that 
crowd  upon   one  who  meditates  self-destruction? 
Oh  !  there  is  not  the  being  in  existence  who  may 
image  to  himself  in  the  wildest  and  most  horrible 
of  his  dreams,  all  that  must  pass  through  the  soul 
before   it  can   violently   close   its  earthly  career ! 
Could   we   summon  from  his  scorned  and  unholy 
grave,  one  who  has  lain  down  in  it  with  his  blood 
upon  his  own   head,    he   only  might   adequately 
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paint  the  emotions  of  that  little  hour  between  the 
action  and  its  consequences !  he  only  describe  his 
state  of  mind,  when  the  flimsy  arguments  which 
had  cajoled  his  reason,  vanished  hke  evening 
shadows, — when  the  sophistries  which  had  lulled 
his  conscience,  rose  up  like  horrible  deceits, — 
when  the  home,  friends,  duties,  comforts,  even 
the  life  itself  a  moment  before  so  despicable, 
appeared  of  an  overwhelming  importance, — and 
when,  more  terrible  than  all,  he  was  left  to  grapple 
alone  with  the  anguish  of  his  body,  and  the 
darkness  of  his  soul, — with  the  near  and  unveiled 
view  of  eternity,  and  the  dread  of  future  and 
unmitigated  vengeance  ! 

The  sun  was  retiring  behind  the  dark  hills, 
like  a  warrior  in  the  pride  of  victory,  and  field, 
and  stream,  and  forest,  lay  glowing  beneath  him, 
in  all  the  melancholy  magnificence  of  the  hour, 
when  the  old  man  sought  his  beloved  Ellen,  to 
take  their  accustomed  walk  in  the  church-yard. 
In  vain  he  sought  her  in  her  flower  garden,  in  the 
arbour  of  her  own  planting,  and  in  his  own  quiet 
study.  At  length  he  tapped  playfully  at  her 
chamber  door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  he  entered. 
There  indeed  was  Ellen  !  There  she  stood,  every 
limb  shivering  in  that  warm  summer  evening,  while 
the  cold  sweat-drops  gathered  on  her  brow.  There 
she  stood,  her  fair  hair  dishevelled,  her  eye  wild 
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and  glazed ;  and  her  whole  countenance  changed 
with  mental  and  bodily  torture ;  she  might  be  said 
to  gasp  rather  than  to  breathe,  and  the  very  motion 
of  her  dress  showed  how  wildly  her  heart  throbbed 
beneath  it.  "  Are  you  ill,  my  child  ?""  said  her 
father,  terrified  by  her  appearance.  "  Speak  to 
me,  my  love,^  continued  he  with  increasing 
agitation,  as  he  perceived  the  agony  depicted  on 
her  countenance.  Twice,  she  strove  to  speak,  but 
each  effort  was  unavailing ; — ^no  words  escaped  her 
parched  and  quivering  lips ;  at  last,  grasping  his 
hand  with  convulsive  energy  in  her  cold  and 
clammy  fingers,  she  pointed  towards  the  fatal 
phial,  yet  vipon  her  table.  The  hideous  tale  was 
told — the  old  man  gave  one  long  miserable  groan, 
and  the  next  moment  fell  senseless  at  his  daughter's 
feet.  There  she  stood,  now  turning  her  intense 
gaze  upon  her  father,  as  he  lay  extended  on  the 
ground,  and  now,  upon  that  setting  sun,  that 
bright  sky,  and  brighter  earth  beneath  it,  which 
she  must  never,  never  view  again  ! 

But  oh  !  the  depth  of  that  darkness  within 
her  mind  !  that  sickening  desire  of  life  !  and  that 
overwhelming  certainty  of  death !  the  stinging 
conviction  of  her  sin  and  folly  !  and  the  dread  of 
impending  judgment !  All  these,  in  a  moment, 
passed  over  her  soul  like  the  ocean-billows  in  a 
raging  storm,  sweeping  away  in  their  fury  every 
refuge  of  hope,  every  trace  of  consolation  ! 
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But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  curtain  over  a  scene 
too  horrible  for  thought  or  description ;  succour 
was  ineffectual,  comfort  unavailing ;  she  existed 
for  a  few  hours  in  agony  and  despair,  and  when 
the  morning  sun  arose  to  gladden  and  refresh  the 
earth,  all  that  remained  of  the  once  fair  and  gentle 
Ellen,  was  a  livid  and  distorted  corpse  ! 


YOUTH. 


Till  youth's  delirious  dream  is  o'er. 
Sanguine  with  hopes  we  look  before. 

The  future  good  to  find ; 
In  Age  when  errors  charm  no  more, 

For  bliss  we  look  behind. 

MoKTGOlTESr. 


I. 
O  Youth  !  in  such  a  world  as  this. 

Why  doth  thy  morning  ray, 
Thy  pure  and  "  natural  blessedness," 

So  early  fade  away  ? 
That  lustre  of  the  unclouded  soul, 

Seen  dawning  in  thine  eye  ! 
Those  thoughts  that  spring  without  control. 

As  young  birds  flutter  by ; 
Hopes,  that  bloom  like  flowers — unbid. 

And  dew-drop  tears  that  leave  no  stain, 
Emotions,  not  a  moment  hid, — 

And  Joy,  without  its  after  pain, — 
And  Guilelessness — Faith — Fervor — all — 

Like  blossoms  in  the  wind. 
Why  fall,  and  leave  not  when  they  fall. 

Maturing  fruit  behind  ? 
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II. 

( 


O  Manhood  !  with  the  busy  brow 

Age  !  with  the  world-worn  heart, 
Where  rests  fond  Memory  oftenest  now, 

Reviewing  Life's  past  part  ? 
Say — on  Ambition's  proudest  hour  ? 

Fame's,  Fortune's  hard- worn  steep  ? 
On  the  wild  stir  of  this  world's  power, 

That  dark,  unfathomed  deep ; 
Where  human  passions,  human  pride. 

To  fury  lash  its  form  ; 
Till  Peace,  Hope,  Virtue,  all  allied, 

Sink  helpless  in  the  storm  ? 
Beyond  these  scenes — ^beyond  how  far, 

Will  both  their  memories  turn 
To  those,  which  distant  as  a  star, 

As  radiant  too,  still  bum. 


III. 
Each  eye  will  turn  to  Childhood's  years, 

"  Each  heart  be  inly  stirred. 
And  the  same  sounds  be  in  his  ears, 

As  in  those  days  he  heard." 
While  simple  feelings — guileless  thought, 

Affections  long  grown  dim. 
Return,  with  all  the  freshness  fraught 

They  bore  in  Youth  for  him. 
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First  friendships  rise  up  on  his  soul, 

As  once  they  rose  before. 
And  shed  awhile  the  sweet  control. 

They  now  can  shed  no  more. 
And  so  will  Manhood'g  brow  be  calm, 

And  Age's  heart  be  Hght ; 
For  these,  are  memories  "  breathing  balm," 

These,  memories  ever  bright. 


IV. 

O  Youth  !  thou  spring  of  human  life. 

First — fairest  of  our  dreams. 
How  lovely  amid  this  worid's  strife,      . 

Thy  rainbow-beauty  seems  ! 
Thy  unworn  soul  is  dewy-bright. 

And  opens  like  a  flower. 
But  ah  !  it  droops  and  closes  quite, 

In  Age's  evening  hour ! 
Frail,  fair  possession  .'—yet  I  know 

Thy  frailty  wisely  given  ; 
For  beings  always  young  below. 

Would  never  seek  for  heaven  ! 
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They  prided  themselves  upon  "being  excellent  contrivers  in 
housekeeping ;  though  I  could  never  find  that  they  grew 
richer  with  all  their  contrivances. 

Vicar  of  "Wakefield. 


We  reached  Marygold  Bank,  the  residence  of 
Theophilus  Simkins,  Esquire,  his  wife,  and  six 
unmarried  daughters.  On  entering  the  house, 
we  were  shewn  into  the  tea  room ;  and  as  some 
minutes  elapsed  before  any  of  the  family  joined  us, 
my  companions  had  time  to  point  out  some  of  the 
internal  beauties  of  the  place.  There  was  "the 
French  polish  on  the  tables,'^  and  the  "  pipe-clay 
on  the  hearth,  to  imitate  marble ;" — and  "  the 
curtains  which  had  been  in  wear  ten  years,  and 
yet  as  fresh  as  ever !  all  the  effect  of  management.*" 
There  was  "  the  carpet  bought  second  hand,  such 
a  beauty  !  and  such  a  bargain !"  There  were 
"  the  artificial  flowers,  and  the  paper  baskets,  and 
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the  fly  cages,  and  the  fire  grate  papers,  all  the 
productions  of  the  young  ladies" — "  the  beautiful 
little  book  case,  which  was  always  kept  locked  for 
fear  of  the  dust;" — and  the  "grand  engravings, 
never  uncovered  for  fear  of  the  flies."  There  was 
the  large  picture  of  Mr.  Simkins  himself,  [all 
pomp  and  powder]  reading  a  letter  from  the 
Mayor  of  Bristol," — and  beside  it,  the  pictiu-e  of 
**  Mrs.  Simkins,  sewing  in  her  real  India  shawl, 
bought  at  Manchester," — and  there  were  the 
"profiles  of  the  six  Miss  Simkinses,  and  their 
brother  Theophilus,  cut  out  in  black  paper, 
hanging  over  the  chimney  piece  according  to  their 
ages !"  How  many  other  subjects  of  interesting 
contemplation  might  have  been  suggested  by  my 
indefatigable  cousins,  I  know  not ;  they  had  just 
reached  the  stand  of  *' family  china,  which  Mrs. 
Simkins  allowed  no  one  to  dust  but  herself,"  when 
the  door  opened,  and  that  lady,  followed  by  her 
husband,  and  two  of  her  daughters,  entered  the 
room. 

We  were  received,  to  use  Deborah's  phrase,  on 
leaving  the  house,  in  a  most  exceedingly  affable 
manner."     Mr.  Simkins  went  with  us  all  over  his 
premises,  and  shewed  us  his  "  clever  contrivances;"  i 
for  every  thing,  even  to  the  baiting  of  a  mouse  I 
trap,  was  done  by  "  a  contrivance."     Mrs.  Simkins,  ( 
afterwards,  took  us  all  through  the  house,   and  i 
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made  us  admire  her  "management,'^  by  which 
two  rooms  were  lighted  by  cue  window,  and  one 
piece  of  furniture  was  at  once  a  bed  and  a  toilette 
table !  As  we  were  rather  fatigued  by  the  time 
we  returned  to  the  parlour,  she  hospitably  rang 
for  the  cowslip  wine,  and  improved  the  time  by 
detailing  to  ray  cousin  Sukey,  her  last  cook's 
"  shameful  misconduct,"  and  imparting  to  Deborah 
a  valuable  receipt  for  "delightful  little  company 
cakes,"  which  required  "  neither  eggs,  nor  butter, 
nor  currants." 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  family  during  my 
stay  in  the  country,  and  I  shall  now  give  a  sketch 
of  their  characters  and  proceedings,  not  from  my 
cousins'  rose-coloured  details,  but  from  my  own  less 
partial  opinions,  and  more  accurate  observations. 
Sketching  this  family  is,  in  fact,  sketching  a  class 
of  characters,  who  resemble  each  other  in  the  main 
points,  however  circumstances  may  modify  them 
in  minor  ones.  There  are  specimens  of  the  class 
in  every  rank  of  civilized  life,  and  you,  my  good 
reader,  whether  you  live  in  a  town,  or  vegetate 
in  a  village,  must  be  acquainted  with  some  one  or 
other  of  the  far  spread  family,  or  rather  race  of 
Simkinses.     But  to  return  to  the  branch  in  question. 

They  were  not  rich,  but  they  had  a  small 
independence,  which,  by  dint  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's  economy,   and   the   old  and  young  ladies' 
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management,  enabled  them  to  make  a  genteel 
appearance.  Economy  and  management  were,  in 
fact,  their  household  deities,  worshipped  with  as 
much  blind  devotion,  as  ever  were  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  old.  The  old  gentleman  had  retired 
from  business,  and  this  single  circumstance  was 
regarded  by  the  whole  family,  as  a  distinction, 
superior  to  talent,  if  not  equal  to  virtue.  Being 
out  of  business,  did  not,  however,  necessarily 
imply  idleness;  on  the  contrary,  who  so  busy, 
who  so  important  as  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Simkinses.'*  While  resident  in  Bristol,  he  had 
been  intimate  with  the  municipal  authorities; — 
a  member  of  committees ; — a  visitor  of  public 
institutions ; — and  a  beggar  for  all  public  charities 
founded  upon  orthodox  principles,  and  supported 
by  orthodox  men ;  in  other  words,  by  men  in  power. 
Now  that  he  resided  in  a  village,  his  greatness 
seemed  rather  to  augment  than  diminish,  as  the 
snail  appears  larger  when  carrying  its  shell  upon  its 
back,  than  when  curled  up  in  the  inside  of  the 
said  shell.  He  was  the  Solomon  of  parish  affairs ; 
the  Socrates  of  turnpike  meetings ;  he  advised  the 
clergyman,  lectured  the  overseers,  was  hated  by  the 
country  squires,  and  dreaded  by  the  beggars. 
Then  came  his  private  occupations.  He  was  his- 
own  architect ;  his  own  lawyer ;  his  own  farmer ;  | 
his  own  physician;  his  own  farrier.      In  truth,  I 
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his  house  made  out  of  three  cottages  and  a  stable, 
and  his  little  estate  of  twelve  hungry  acres,  afforded 
ample  scope  for  all  his  "clever  contrivances,"^  though 
their  cleverness  simply  consisted  in  using  inferior 
articles  instead  of  good  ones,  and  in  making, 
according  to  the  school-boy  fashion,  any  thing, 
do  for  every  thing.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Simkins 
considered  himself  a  country  gentleman,  and 
accordingly  made  calculations,  planted  poplars 
and  spruce  firs,  was  eloquent  over  the  game  and 
com  laws;  walked,  rode,  hectored,  and  boasted, 
and  seemed,  in  his  own  eyes,  a  second  Cincinnatus ! 
But  whatever  Mr.  Simkins  might  be  elswhere,  it 
was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  very  great  by 
his  own  fire-side.  There,  in  his  large  arm  chair, 
with  his  small  silver  snufF  box,  his  tory  newspaper, 
his  three  glasses  of  port  after  dinner,  he  was  absolute. 
There,  no  one  disputed  his  assertions,  or  corrected 
his  blunders ;  for,  like  a  wise  m^i,  he  had  trained 
his  family  in  most  orthodox  notions  of  parental 
supremacy. 

To  digress  just  for  one  moment.  An  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  their  own  kindred  is  a  never  failing 
mark  of  the  Simkins'  species.  Ask  them  to  name 
the  person  who  is — 

Wisest,  virtuosest,  discreetest,  best — 

and  some  member  of  their  own  family  wiU  be  the 
happy  instance.      Mention  any  beneficent  action. 
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any  production  of  talent,  or  face  of  extraordinary 
beauty  which  you  have  just  discovered,  and  you 
will  entail  upon  yourself  a  history  of  greater  talent, 
beauty,  or  beneficence,  manifested  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  august  race  of  Simkins.  "  My  Uncle 
Charles," or  "my  Cousin  Sophia,"  or  "my  Brother 
at  College,"  will  stand  proxy  for  every  species  of 
human  excellence. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  matter 
in  hand  Mrs.  Simkins  was  as  proud  of  her 
"management,"  as  her  husband  of  his  "clever 
contrivances."  To  be  such  a  notoriously  good 
manager,  that  no  servant  would  remain  with  her 
a  month,  was  a  greater  distinction  than  to  be 
baroness  in  her  own  right.  To  invent  new 
receipts,  and  improve  old  ones, — to  make  preserves 
keep  without  sugar,  and  pickles  without  vinegar,— 
to  astound  her  simple  neighbours  with  accounts  of 
"rich  soups"  and  "delicious  sweetmeats,"  made 
at  "  no  expense,"  was  her  daily  employment  and 
delight.  To  hear  Mrs.  Simkins  hold  forth  on 
these  subjects,  an  unlettered  person  would  have 
supposed  it  possible  by  "  management,"  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles.  But  her 
jurisdiction  extended  beyond  her  own  house.  She 
was  the  managing  member  of  female  charities ; — 
the  managing  visitor  of  Sunday  schools; — the 
manager,  in  fact,  wherever  she  set  foot.  She 
was  the  terror  of  all  young  housekeepers,  for  her 
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exposure  of  their  deficiencies,  and  her  contempt 
of  their  acquirements.  She  was  a  recommender- 
general  of  schools  and  governesses,  and  the  quack- 
doctress  extraordinary  amongst  the  poor.  Her 
memory  was  a  perfect  register-office  for  servants ; 
and  as  for  servants'*  oflPences,  she  could  have  edited 
a  Newgate  Calendar  from  her  own  experience. 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Simkins  was  a  very  comfortable 
woman ;  and  if  you  would  only  allow  her  receipts 
and  remedies,  and  "  sayings  and  doings,""  her 
house  and  husband,  and  children,  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  known  world,  you  might 
depend  upon  her  active  services  in  all  things— 
that  did  not  require  money. 

Brought  up  under  such  a  mother,  the  Miss 
Simkinses  were  ''managers""  from  their  cradles — 
and  in  the  art  of  being  very  genteel  at  little 
expense,  were  held  up  as  patterns  by  all  the 
mothers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Very  different 
indeed  were  the  dress  and  deportment  of  the 
Miss  Simkinses  from  those  of  other  yoimg  ladies. 
Stuffs,  bombazins,  coloured  lustres,  and  shot  silks 
which  would  "  save  washing,""  "  hide  dirt,""  clean, 
turn,  dye,  and  '*  look  equal  to  new  when  half 
worn  out,'^  were  the  garments  selected  by  these 
far-sighted  damsels.  They  were  not  reading, 
wTiting,  album-keeping  young  ladies.  No  indeed. 
They  had  been  taught  that  time  was  not  given  to 
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be  wasted,  and  therefore  they  worked  flounces, 
sprigged  muslin,  run  lace,  cut  out  fire  grate 
papers,  and  made  tatting,  in  order  to  employ  it 
usefully.  Besides,  each  in  turn,  officiated  as 
housekeeper,  and  locking  up  the  cupboards,  and 
scolding  the  servants,  was  never  known  to  be  a 
sinecure  to  a  Simkins. 

There  was  one  phrase  in  such  constant  use  at 
Marygold   Bank,    that   it  might  be   termed   the 
family    motto, — the  motive,    and   mainspring    of 
the  family  proceedings.     When  Mrs.  Simkins  set 
the  man  to  pick  straws  from  the  stable  yard,  (or 
any  other  odd  job  of  equal  importance,)  it  was 
always — "  to  make  the  most  of  his  time."     When 
Mrs.  Simkins  ordered  her  maids  to  clean  the  house 
before  it  was  necessary,  it  was  with  the  same  view — 
"  to  make  the  most  of  their  time ;""  and  when  she 
obUged  her  daughters  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  in  order  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning, 
any  one  who  understands  the  art  of  lengthening 
by  cutting  off  from  one  end  to  piece  to  the  other, 
will  perceive  that  here  again  she — "  made  the  most  I 
of  their  time."     In  like  manner,  the  Miss  Simkinses,  I 
whether   tramping  half   a  dozen   miles   to  make  f 
morning  calls, — or  working  flounces,  which  they  | 
did  not  want, — or   playing  perpetual  commerce,  j 
every  evening, — in   short,   whatever  useless  thing 
they    did,    was    invariably,    in   their    opinion, — 
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"  making  the  most  of  time.'"     Time  never  effected 
such  wonders  as  he  did  at  Mary  gold  Bank. 

But  for  the  present,  enough  of  the  Simkinses. 
How  Mrs.  Simkins,  notwithstanding  all  her 
"  management,"  at  length  died ; — ^how  her  husband, 
in  spite  of  his  "  clever  contrivances,""  contrived  to 
half  ruin  himself; — and  how,  after  a  statute  of 
matrimonial  bankruptcy,  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  out  against  the  six  Miss  Simkinses,  Miss 
Letitia,  by  some  extraordinary  chance,  received 
an  offer,  which  she  instantly  accepted ; — and  how 
the  whole  family  were  agitated  for  six  months 
afterwards,  with  delight  and  astonishment,  at 
such  an  unlooked  for  event, — are  particulars  which 
must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter  and  a  future 
period. 
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THE  EMIR  S  DAUGHTER. 


A   BALLAD. 


Over  the  mountains. 

And  over  the  waves. 
Under  the  fountains. 

And  under  the  graves, — 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest, 

"\Miich  Neptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  which  are  steepest. 

Love  will  find  out  his  way. 


Old  Somg. 


I. 

A  LADY  stood  beside  the  sea. 

The  lady  was  bright  and  bold. 
Her  silken  robes  with  jewels  shone. 

And  her  neck  with  chains  of  gold ; 
Her  robes  were  rich,  her  face  was  fair, 

As  mom  when  the  sun  appears, 
But  all  aJone  that  lady  stood, 

And  her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears. 
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II. 
Yon  bark  is  bound  to  a  far  far  land, 

The  sea  is  an  awful  sight ! 
But  nothing  may  turn  the  fixed  mind 

Of  that  lady  brave  and  bright. 
She  is  in  the  bark,  she  is  on  the  sea, 

And  the  wind  and  the  wave  so  strong, 
Are  rushing  now,  like  mighty  wings. 

To  bear  that  bark  along. 

III. 
Friend  nor  foe  has  the  lady  there. 

Nor  slave  nor  maiden  one ; 
Her  eye  may  wander  from  face  to  face. 

But  her  heart  "  leaps  up"  at  none. 
Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  bark. 

Through  that  wilderness  of  waves ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  though  it  speeds 

Cer  the  scene  of  a  thousand  graves. 

IV. 

She  looks  to  the  land  : — ^but  fading  now, 

Alike  are  Temple  and  Tower ; 
She  thinks  of  her  father's  marble  hall. 

And  then  of  her  latticed  bower — 
She  thinks  again  of  her  maiden  train. 

Of  morning  and  moonlight  hours. 
Of  her  bright-winged  birds,  and  garden  bright, 

With  its  thousand  founts  and  flowers. 
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V. 

Fast  flow  her  tears — and  faster  still 

The  farther  she  leaves  the  shore ; 
But  like  a  rock  is  the  maiden's  mind. 

As  firm  as  it  was  before.         Wf^' 
For  Love  when  it  dwells  in  a  woman's  soul. 

Dwells  deeper  than  eye  may  see, 
Still  as  the  grave,  and  strong  as  death, 

And  fathomless  as  the  sea. 

VI. 

A  stranger  knight  had  she  loved — when  he 

Was  a  slave  in  her  father's  hand ; 
That  stranger  knight  she  trusts — though  now 

He  is  free  in  a  distant  land. 
For  her's  was  a  simple,  guileless  love. 

That  never  with  doubt  grew  dim. 
The  knight  had  vowed  he  believed  her. 

And  so  she  believed  him. 

VII. 

"  Now  lady,  dost  thou  know  the  land 

Whither  our  bark  is  bound  ? 
And  are  there  those  will  care  for  thee, 

When  we  reach  that  distant  ground  ? 
And  hast  thou  in  thy  native  bowers, 

Been  taught  our  English  tongue .'' 
Or,  lady,  art  thou  a  lovely  bird. 

That  knows  but  a  single  song  .'*" 
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vni. 

She  was  that  bird, — for  except  the  speech 

She  had  heard  in  her  father"'s  dome, 
She  could  but  speak  her  lover's  name, 

And  the  name  of  her  lover's  home : 
And  those  two  words  from  day  to  day. 

To  herself  would  sweetly  sing, 
O'er  and  o'er  as  the  cuckoo-bird 

Repeats  her  note  in  spring. 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  bark. 

On  its  way  to  her  lover's  land ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  bark, 

And  now  it  is  near  the  strand ; 
And  now  the  lady  gains  the  shore. 

And,  'midst  the  rabble  throng. 
Stands  pale  and  trembling  as  a  star. 

When  dark  clouds  drive  along. 


Fast  flow  her  tears, — and  faster  still 

As  she  gazes  round  the  shore ; 
But  like  a  rock  is  the  maiden's  mind, 

As  firm  as  it  was  before ; 
For  Love  when  it  dwells  in  a  woman's  soul. 

Can  'mid  terror  and  weakness,  be 
Still  as  the  grave,— and  strong,  as  death,— 

And  fathomless  as  the  sea. 
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XI. 

She  wandered  far, — she  wandered  long,— 

Till  many  a  day  was  gone ; — 
Knights  she  saw,  but  still  her  hearty 

"  Leaped  up""  at  the  sight  of  none : — 
She  wandered  far, — she  wandered  long,— 

And  all  who  saw  her  roam. 
But  heard  her  speak  her  lover's  name. 

And  the  name  of  her  lover's  home. 

XII. 

She  wandered  far, — she  wandered  long, — 

Till  summer  days  were  ended, 
And  when  the  cold  winds  pierced  her  through. 

And  bitter  storms  descended,— 
She  remembered  her  father's  marble  halls. 

Remembered  her  latticed  bowers, 
The  cloudless  skies  of  Palestine, 

And  its  thousand  founts  and  flowers. 

XIII. 

Her  gems  were  spent,  her  robes  grown  old. 

And  now  her  face  and  form 
Looked  white  and  wan  as  the  gliding  moon. 

When  she  looks  through  the  midnight  storm ; 
She  wandered  on, — she  wandered  on, — 

Her  griefs  with  patience  bore. 
For  like  a  rock  was  the  maiden's  mind, 

As  firm  as  it  was  before. 
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XIV. 

She  sat  one  day  in  a  lonely  place, 

Grief  in  her  heart  and  eye, 
And  many  an'anxious  look  she  cast. 

Upon  the  passers  by. 
And  now,  her  heart  "  leaps  up"  with  hope. 

As  each  in  his  turn  comes  on. 
And  now  it  dies  within  her  breast, 

As  they  pass  her  one  by  one. 

XV. 

Now  far  and  near,  and  east  and  west, 

She  looks — and  listens  round, 
But  the  sun  hath  set,  the  earth  is  wet, 

And  she  hears  not  a  human  sound. 
She  lists  again — ^'tis  but  the  wind 

Bending  the  trees  o'er  head  ;— 
She  lists  again — and  now  she  hears 

A  courser's  ringing  tread. 

XVI. 

The  horseman  saw  the  maiden  there, 

He  checked  his  gallant  gray, 
**  O  lady,  art  thou  lonely  here .'' 

And  hast  thou  lost  thy  way .?" 
She  looked — but  the  stranger's  face  and  form. 

Were  shrouded  in  cap  and  cloak, 
But  little  that  recked — for  the  maiden's  heart 

Knew  well  the  voice  that  spoke. 
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XVII. 
Where  is  the  wandering  maiden  gone  ? 

The  knight,  and  his  courser  grey  ? 
They  left  that  spot  together,  and  now — 

Are  together  far  away. 
That  knight  will  leave  the  maid  no  more. 

That  maid,  no  longer  roam  ; 
For  she  hath  taken  her  lover's  name. 

And  found  her  lover''s  home. 
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VOL.  II. 


A  RURAL  EXCURSION. 

COMMUNICATED    BY    A    YOUNG    BACHELOR. 


Hortemio.    Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 
Katharine.    'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Shaksfeare. 


I  don"'t  know,  I  hope  I  am  sensible  of  all  my 
good  qualities,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  ^nlling  to 
palliate  my  bad  ones,  but  on  one  point  my  mind 
misgives  me ; — I  fear,  not^nthstanding  my  poetical 
tastes,  and  long  residence  in  a  romantic  country, 
that  I  have  no  right  and  proper  taste  for  fine 
scenery.  I  like  a  jaunt  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
I  admire  cascades,  and  ruins,  and  spreading  trees, 
and  autumnal  tints;  and  I  think  a  summer  day 
spent  amongst  woods  and  wilds,  and  tair  ladies, 
very  delightful, — but  somehow,  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  confess,  no  person  of  refinement  will  ever 
endure  me  afterwards— on  these  occasions,  I  never 
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can  help  thinking  about  my  dinner  !  I  never  ca 
have  a  due  regard  to  the  beauties  in  the  distanc( 
unless  I  may  also  have  something  comfortable  i 
the  foreground ;  provision  for  the  mouth,  as  we 
as  food  for  that  chameleon  member,  the  eye ! 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  run,  ride,  o 
walk,  in  quest  of  the  subhme  and  beautiful ;  bul 
forgive  me  sentimental  reader — I  cannot  starve 
It  is  my  weakness,  my  misfortune,  perhaps  m 
fault, — that  while  others  are  packing  up  poetr} 
and  sketch  books,  and  pencils,  and  parasols,  ani 
spy-glasses,  as  the  chief  requisites  for  a  rurg 
excursion,  my  thoughts  should  wander  to  th 
prog  basket ; — mine  alone  be  an  Israelitish  imagi 
nation,  and  the  "victualling  department""  be  th 
one  in  which  I  generally  crave  an  office. 

What  then  were  my  feelings,  when  beguilei 
by  fair  weather  and  fairer  promises,  I  consente( 
to  become  le  cavalier  seul  in  a  Rural  Excursioi 
set  on  foot  by  young  ladies,  and  for  which — shad 
of  Sancho  Panza ! — the  caterers  were  old  maids  ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  enlightenec 
reader  that  these  arrangements  took  place — "  quit 
in  the  country ;""  there,  only,  would  they  have  beei 
tolerated;  there,  only,  would  six  ladies  have  se| 
forth  contentedly  with  a  single  beau ;  and  there 
only,  would  he,  poor  unfortunate !  have  undertake 
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to  escort  six  ladies.  No  sooner  had  they  cajoled  me 
into  acquiescence,  than  my  mind  misgave  me  as 
to  the  main  point,  the  eligibility  of  our  purveyors; 
but  when  the  eventful  morning  actually  arrived, 
and  I  saw  the  party  and  the  provision  basket  in 
juxta-position,  utter  dismay  took  possession  of  my 
spirit.  Six  mouths  in  addition  to  my  own,  and 
that  of  a  great  lubberly  gormandising  lad,  one  of 
those  interesting  beings  called  *'fine  children"" — 
whom  his  mother  had  smuggled  into  the  party  on 
the  plea  of  his  "  being  useful  r  I  knew  better ; 
my  prophetic  eye  perceived,  that  his  only  "  use" 
would  be  to  make  our  ''little  less.""  To  mend 
matters,  the  ladies,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
could  eat  "no  breakfast,"" — ^but  one  and  all 
declared,  what  excellent  appetites  they  should 
have  for  the  "  cold  collation.""  Unfortunately  the 
more  clearly  I  perceived  that  starvation  awaited 
me,  the  more  impossible  it  was  I  saw  to  escape. 
There  was  not  time  to  get  up  a  tooth-ach,  or 
head-ach,  or  indeed  an  available  ache  of  any 
kind,  and  I  was  too  well  watched  to  be  able  to 
have  recourse  to  any  of  the  thousand  manoeuvres 
common  in  such  a  case  of  distress ; — no  convenient 
friend  could  arrive  from  a  distance ; — no  siunmons 
of  urgent  business  could  be  received; — I  was 
embarked  for  better  for  worse ; — « the  fates  had 
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fast  bound  me" — with  six  ladies  "  round  me,"  an( 
patient  submission  was  my  only  alternative.  Th 
village  shandry,  a  vehicle  that  might  have  beei 
a  land  carriage  when  Noah's  Ark  was  a  water  one 
deep,  and  high,  and  wide,  and  poking  forwards 
with  a  head  that  arched  over  you  like  a  dungeon 
and  an  apron  that  came  under  your  chin  like 
pinafore, — and  shafts  made  to  reach  Land's  End,— 
and  a  horse  just  fresh  from  plough, — "dragge< 
their  slow  length"  to  the  front  door.  Into  thi 
elegant  carriage,  the  connecting  link  between  j 
cart  and  a  washing  tub,  the  three  presiding 
spinsters,  (the  Parcas  of  the  party,)  myself,  and  th 
provision  basket,  were  wedged  without  loss  of  time 
Carefully  indeed  did  I  plant  this  last,  and  wit! 
one  exception,  most  interesting  part  of  the  group 
but  care  was  needless ;— -no  bottles  chattered  !  n< 
gravy  threatened  to  "mar  the  white  beauty"  o 
the  damask  coverings !  no  culinary  fragranc( 
exhaled  through  the  wicker  work  !  All  ^as  dry 
and  silent,  and  light,  far  lighter  than  my  heart 
"  Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels," 
and  we  jolted  on  our  way; — ^behind  us  trottec 
a  donkey  cart,  conveying  the  matron  of  our  parti 
and  her  son,  whom  for  the  time  being  I  wished  witl 
Sancho  amongst  the  birch  trees;  and  after  then 
followed  our  two  hoyden  belles,  one  on  a  skittisi 
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colt,  the  other  on  a  one  eyed  pony,  and  closed  the 
procession. 

The  object  of  our  "  Rural  Excursion'"  was  to 
see  three  mounds  of  a  remarkably  odd  shape, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  as 
burying  places ; — to  clamber  up  into  a  ruined 
tower,  from  wliich  it  was  believed  we  could  see 
three  counties; — and  as  a  finish,  to  walk  two 
miles  to  a  cascade  and  a  labyrinth,  said  to  be 
very  wonderful !  Now  admitting  that,  under 
the  ''happiest  attitude*'  of  circumstances,  these 
''  views'"  were  worth  seeing,  were  they  (I  ask  the 
candid  reader)  worth  star\-ing  for? — I  should 
not  have  been  half  so  much  mortified,  had  not  my 
companions  been  obstinately  enchanted  with  every 
thing  that  crossed  their  path ;  and  as  I  was 
their  only  gentleman,  conceived  it  a  duty  to  pay 
me  attention.  My  neck  had  no  peace — at  the 
bidding  of  some  one  or  other  of  my  fair  plagues, 
it  was  continually  turning  from  side  to  side  Uke  a 
Chinese   shaking  figure — "  Dear   Mr.  .  just 

observe  the  tints  on  that  tree""— cried  one;  and 
"do  admire  that  little  cloud  just  behind  you""— 

exclaimed  another ;  and  "  Oh  Mr. ""  said  the 

belles,  panting  like  their  ponies — "  do  look  at 
yonder  love  of  a  cottage,  shouldn't  you  hke  to 
live  there  P''      Of  course  I  looked,  and  admired. 
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and  liked,  as  they  bade  me,  but  I  could  have 
parodied  poor  Bums'  lines*  and  told  them — 

My  heart's  in  the  kitchen,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart's  in  the  kitchen,  though  following  the  dear. 
Thinking  on  the  roast  meat,  and  musing  on  the  fry. 
My  heart's  in  the  kitchen  whatever  I  spy. 

The  reader  will  not  surely  (under  these  circum- 
stances) expect  me  to  describe  any  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  passed  under  my  observation  on 
the  day  in  question.  It  is  true  I  was  obliged  to 
circum vallate  the  hills,  and  join  in  the  intellec- 
tual *'  wonder""  of  the  young  ladies,  as  to  what 
was  *'  inside  them  ;^ — to  climb  the  ruin  and  there 
listen  to  those  moral  reflections  put  forth  by  all 
who  are  **past  their  prime;"  but  these  were 
endurable  evils,  inasmuch  as  I  was  free  to  hear 
or  not,  as  I  chose.  The  two  miles  walk  to  the 
cascade  and  the  labyrinth,  I  was  determined  to 
set  aside ;  and  accordingly  conjured  up  such 
visions  of  spoiled  pelisses,  scratched  arms,  and 
approaching  thunder  storms,  that  I  eventually 
carried  my  point,  and  we  descended  the  ruined 
tower— to  dine ! 


•  My  heart's  in  the  highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart's  in  the  highlands  a  following  the  deer, 
A  following  the  wild  deer  and  chasing  the  roe. 
My  heart's  in  the  highlands  wherever  I  go. 
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,      What  hids't  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  cells. 
Thou  TioUow  sounding  and  mysterious  main  ? 

said  I  to  myself  whilst  unpinning  the  damask 
napkins  and  writing  paper,  in  which,  like  Egyptian 
mummies,  the  ^^ands  were  enveloped.  Banish 
I  beseech  you,  reader,  all  visions  of  good  cheer — 
let  not  the  civic  pasty,  the  baronial  ham,  the  regal 
sirloin,  haunt  your  fancy,  for  neither  lot  nor  part 
had  they  in  our  ^'  table  of  contents.''  Instead  of 
these  "nobler  substances,"  I  drew  forth  the 
demure,  delicate  chicken,  peering  through  wreaths 
of  parsley,  Uke  beauty  through  a  green  veil; — 
wee  wee  pates,  calculattjd  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  hunger; — ^the  transparent  jelly — 
the  tantahzing  custard — shrimps,  sandwiches, 
and  "Httle  cakes'" — whereof  a  legion  fill  not  a 
square  inch  of  appetite,  ^vdth  many  similar 
nonentities,  and  mathematical  points  of  food ! 
"  Slowly  and  sadly  I  laid  them  down,"  and  when 
spread  upon  the  grass  in  dinner  array,  they  were 
indeed  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  a  hungry  man  Hke  myself. 

Not  so  our  spinster  hostesses.  They  had 
guaged  our  stomachs  by  their  own,  and  utterly 
imconscious  of  the  scantiness  of  their  stores, 
pressed  us  with  hospitable  importunity  "  to  help 
ourselves," — to  "feel  perfectly  at  home," — to 
"  stand  upon  no  ceremony ,"^-delightful  invitations 
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when  addressed  to  one  at  a  well  furnished  board, 
but  in  the  present  case  absolute  insults.— 
Heaven  help  le  cavalier  seul!  said  I  to  myself, 
as  with  smiles  that  ill  concealed  my  sorrow, 
I  performed  my  office  of  carver  to  the  chicken, 
and  distributor  of  shrimps  and  sandwiches, 
secretly  grumbling  at  that  custom  of  civilized 
life,  which  ordains  that  ladies  shall  be  helped  first. 
So  would  you  too,  polite  reader,  had  you  seen  as 
as  I  did,  a  probable  chance  of  having  to  make  a 
Nebuchadnezzar's  meal  on  the  parsley  garnish. 
I  could  have  borne  this  patiently,  had  not  my 
self-denial  chiefly  benefited  the  young  cub,  whose 
presence  I  had  from  the  first  deplored ; — ^but  was 
it  not  too  much  for  himian  nature,  to  see  the 
little  wretch  wedged  in  by  his  mother's  side, 
stuffing, — whilst  I  sat  opposite,  starving  ! — and 
she,  unnatural  creature !  if  his  great  ugly  mouth 
did  for  one  instant  cease  opening  and  shutting, 
wearying  him  with  maternal  importunities  to 
re-commence  his  atrocities  !  "  My  dear  Charles, 
now  you  know  you  eat  no  breakfast  this  morning, 
do  love  take  this  leg  of  chicken,  it  is  not  much." 

"In  two  seconds  it  was  "with  the"  chicken 
legs  "before  the  flood," — and  the  lady  mother 
resumed.  "  That  was  such  a  little  bit,  you  must 
have  some  sandwiches  my  dear,  just  those  three 
that  are  left." 
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The  sandwiches  disappeared  with  the  speed 
of  thought. 

"Wont  you  take  a  few  of  these  little  cakes 
love?"  said  one  of  the  spinsters  who  began  to 
entertain  a  well  grounded  fear  of  famine ; — "  they 
are  quite  common,  your  mamma  need  not  fear 
their  hvu'ting  you;  or  one  of  these  mux  hard 
crackers  to  nibble  at.'" 

Neither  Charles  nor  his  mamma  were  to  be 
put  off  with  common  cakes  and  hard  crackers. 
"Why,  I  believe,''  said  the  judicious  matron, 
"the  poor  thing  longs  for  that  pate, — Mr.  ■  may 
I  trouble  you  to  give  it  liim." 

I  had  fixed  my  own  mind  on  this  identical 
pate,  nevertheless  with  a  hearty  wish  that  it  might 
choke  the  "  poor  thing,""  I  surrendered  it. 

"  But  I  don't  like  it  though,"  said  the  young 
barbarian,  laying  it  down  after  he  had  bitten  a 
large  piece  from  the  side. 

If  words  were  but  whips,  and  wishes  blows, 
your  bones  should  ache  for  a  month,  thought  I. 

"  Don't  eat  it  then,  darling,"  sffld  his  mother 
soothingly ;  "  take  something  else,  this  jeUy  love, 
you  don't  know  how  good  it  is,  now  try,  just  to 
oblige  me." 

"I  can't  eat  mother  I'm  so  dry" — said  the 
interesting  creature. 
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"  Here  is  some  nice  fresh  water,"  said  tlie 
spinster  aforesaid,  quite  the  most  sensible  of  the 
sisterhood : — "  Thank  you,'"*  replied  mamma,  "  but 
my  poor  Charles  is  so  delicate,  and  after  all  these 

good  things — Mr.  I"'ll  thank  you   for  just 

one  glass  of  wine  for  him ;"" — and  the  delicate 
little  monster  swallowed  the  last  drop  of  our  one 
bottle  of  cowslip  wine. 

Now  to  prove  that  I  am  not  censorious,  I  will 
make  the  amende  honorable,  and  confess,  that  the 
moment  all  the  eatables  had  vanished,  every  one, 
not  excepting  the  matron,  began  to  fear  I  had 
"  taken  care  of  every  one  but  myself," — that  "  I 
had  made  a  poor  dinner," — that  "they  did  not 
recollect  having  seen  me  eat  any  thing,"  &c.  &c. 
Then  followed  histories  of  wine  left  behind  by 
mistake ;  and  good  things  destroyed  by  the  cat ; 
of  a  tongue  that  would  not  go  into  the  basket ; 
and  a  pigeon  pie  spoiled  in  the  baking ; — but  if 
the  mind  cai;  exist  upon  remembrance,  the  body 
cannot,  nor  is  anticipation  a  whit  more  solid  food ; 
for  despite  tlte  "  comfortable  cup  of  tea"  promised 
me  on  our  return,  I  remained  as  hungry  as  ever. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  day  I  retain  but  a  dim 
recollection.  I  was  sad,  spiritless,  and  ill  tem- 
pered ; '  so  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  that  I 
would  have  given  the  whole  range  of  the  blue  sky 
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« 

for  a  beef  steak;  and  equally  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  poetry  in  praise  of  rural  hfe.  Was  it 
indeed  likely,  that  a  dinner  less  creature  Kke  myself, 
should  comprehend  the  beauty  of  that  sentiment — 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long ; — 

or,  acknowledge  that  the  necessaries  of  life  consist 
in — 

A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring ; — 

No — the  "only  time  for  writing  or  speaking  in 
praise  of  abstemiousness,  is  immediately  after  an 
exceUent  dinner ! 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  this  dolorous 
history.  We  returned  home  in  safety ;  and  once 
arrived  within  sight  of  that  loveliest  *'  view,"  the 
smoke  of  my  own  kitchen  chimney,  I  resigned  the 
reins  to  my  companions, — excused  myself  from 
any  further  experience  of  their  hospitality, — sprang 
from  the  shandry, — ^d  never  rested,  until  my 
hunger  and  my  ire  were  ahke  satisfied ; — the 
former,  by  a  good  though  too  late  dinner ; — the 
latter,  by  committing  to  paper  these  "  simple 
annals''  of  a  day's  sufierings  in  search  of  the 
picturesque. 
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ON  THE  HABIT  OF  ANALYSING  OUR 
EMOTIONS. 


Pampering  the  coward>heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use. 

COLEBIOGE. 

O'erpower'd  with  a  tumultuous  throng 
Of  memories,  fancies,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Sinkings  of  heart,  sighs,  smiles,  and  tears. 

WiLSOK. 


There  is  the  same  difference  between  a  mere 

speculative   self-scrutiny,    which   we    begin  from 

curiosity   and   carry   on   for    excitement, — and   a 

iractical  self-scrutiny,  to  which  we  are  actuated 

by  the  simple  desire  of  making  our  self-knowledge 

end  to  our  improvement,  as  there  is  between  a 

ite  of  health,  and  a  state  of  disease.     When  we 

^endeavour  to  ascertain  our  true  motives  of  action, 

>ur  actual  progress  in  real  knowledge,  the  state  of 

[our  tempers,  habits,  and  principles,  we  generally 

find  so  much  cause  for  sorrow  and  humility,  that 

nothing  short  of  a  conscientious  feeling,  will  enable 
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US  to  persevere  in  the  salutary  discipline.  Here, — 
there  is  no  indulgence  for  the  imagination, — no 
allurement  for  a  haughty  spirit, — nothing  to  lull 
the  mind  to  repose,  but  much  to  brace  it  for 
renewed  exertion.  To  all  this  the  diseased  self- 
scrutiny  is  decidedly  opposed.  It  does  not  lead 
us  to  observe  upon  our  principles,  but  our  senti- 
ments, or  rather  our  sensations;  on  our  fancies, 
not  our  actions;  not  on  our  tempers  and  habits, 
but  on  our  tastes  and  imaginings ;  our  perceptions 
of  what  is  beautiful,  not  our  estimate  of  what  is 
true :  and  as  it  requires  neither  effort  nor  self- 
denial,  can  only  tend  to  enervate  the  character; — 
to  fill  the  mind  with  cloudy  impressions,  instead 
of  clear  ideas.  • 

Ruminating  upon  our  faculties  and  feelings, 
their  nature,  growth,  and  change,  may  fling  over 
the  mind  a  bright  and  captivating  refinement,  but 
will  indubitably  render  it  "  too  dehcate  for  use ;"" 
and  too  selfish  for  happiness.  The  depth  and 
intensity  of  emotion  is  strengthened  in  a  tenfold 
degree  by  the  indulgence  of  it;  and  as  it  often 
enables  the  possessor  to  influence  and  interest 
minds  of  a  much  higher  stamp  than  his  own, 
it  renders  him  attached  to  his  weaknesses,  and 
proud  even  of  his  faults.  Besides  as  we  magnify 
the  importance  of  an  object  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  attention  we  bestow  upon  it,   it  may  be 
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questioned,  whether,  constantly  scrutinising  the  mind 
does  not  lead  to  an  over-estimate  of  its  powers ;  and 
whether,  reflecting  so  much  on  their  abstract  nature 
and  developement,  does  not  prevent  our  applying 
them  with  full  effect  to  other  subjects.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  the  observation,  that  "our 
faculties  were  given  us  to  work  with,  and  not  to  work 
upon.""  Let  whasoever  doubts  its  truth,  turn  from 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  to  that  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  contrast  the  beautiful  but  morbid  dreams  that 
consumed  the  one,  with  the  practical  ardour  and 
spirit-stirring  energy  that  animated  the  other. 

Melancholy  is  a  fearful  thing.  It  is  a 
combination  of  pride,  refinement,  and  discontent, 
deposited  in  some  minds  by  afflictive  dispensations, 
but  too  frequently,  caused  by  idle  musings  on  the 
nature  of  our  emotions.  When  a  person  of 
uncontrolled  sensibility  first  regards  the  bright 
and  busy  world  within,  he  may  be  delighted,  as 
a  child  when  shewn  some  grand  and  novel  scene, — 
proud,  as  though  he  had  discovered  some  treasure 
which  he  could  never  tire  of  examining :  but  he 
will  gradually  become.conscious  of  that  aching  void, 
which  selfish  pleasures,  however  refined,  never  fail 
to  leave ;  a  void,  which  the  world  cannot  satisfy, 
which  solitude  cannot  soothe.  If  he  return  to  his 
former  pursuits,  in  search  of  his  former  pleasures, 
he  will  find  the  "  spirit  is  not  there."     The  more 
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needful  exertion  becomes,  the  less  willing  will  he 
be  to  make  it.  Enervated,  depressed,  and  useless,— 
pitied  by  his  friends,  and  reproached  by  his  ovm 
heart, — ^like  a  shadow,  he  will  be  unrecked  of 
while  seen,  and  traceless  when  departed.  Who 
are  the  writers  that  have  most  exclusively  devoted 
their  thoughts  to  our  sensibilities.?  Any  one 
conversant  with  literature  will  reply,  dramatists, 
poets,  and  novehsts ;  and  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  majority  of  these  writings,  will  bear 
a  ready  testimony  to  their  mischievous  tendency. 
Philosophers  and  theologians  may^reason  upon  the 
outlines  of  human  nature,  they  may  attempt  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  its  individual  faculties, 
and  pourtray  the  mind  in  the  abstract.  The 
statesman  and  the  traveller  may  observe  much  of 
man  in  his  opinions  and  actions,  as  evidenced  in 
society ;  but  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  the  full  play  of 
passsion,  in  his  inward  conflicts,  joys,  terrors,  and 
imaginings,  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  very  different 
class  of  beings  to  know  any  thing.  To  the 
dramatist,  the  poet,  and  the  noveHst,  belongs  the 
science  of  human  nature !  It  is  they  who  have 
most  skilfully  fathomed  the  depths,  and  displayed 
the  intricacies  of  man's  soul.  They  have  traced 
every  passion  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
and  unfolded  the  feelings  in  their  every  shade  and 
every  form,  and  alas !    could  we  look  into  their 
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own  hearts,  we  should  frequently  find  that  they 
have  realised  in  themselves  the  evils  to  which  they 
have  aUuded;  evils  too  often  beyond  the  power  of 
reparation.  The  friends  of  poetry  may  compare 
those  writers  to  the  spring  amongst  the  seasons,  or 
the  flowers  upon  the  earth,  a  distinct,  and  ethereal 
race  of  beings ;  but  the  friends  of  truth  wiU  rather 
compare  them  to  the  clouds  at  sun-set,  dark  masses 
gilded  at  the  edge,  that  dazzle,  and  deceive,  and 
pass  away ! 


# 


THE  COMFORTABLE  WOMAN. 


Life  was  to  her  one  long  Lord  Mayor's  day  ;.~the  world  went 
well  with  her,  and  she  liked  the  world- 

The  Sketch  Book. 


Every  town  and  village  has  its  portion  of 
what  are  emphatically  termed  Comfortable 
Women  ; — women,  who  without  much  education, 
talent,  or  refinement,  contrive  to  render  themselves 
universally  popular.  The  Comfortable  Woman  is 
generally  the  wife  of  a  thriving  man,  and  the 
mother  of  a  large  family ;  or  if  an  Old  Maid,  she 
is  connected  with  a  patriarchal  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  junior  relatives.  This  is,  however, 
a  rare  case,  as  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
Comfortable  Woman  are,  in  all  points,  the  very 
reverse  to  the  pecuharities  of  the  Old  Maid.  The 
former  is  distinguished  by  a  pecuhar  portliness  of 
figure,  a  rosy  face,  and  an  expression  of  thorough 
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good  humour, — all  indicative  of  good  cheer  and 
self-satisfaction.  She  is  what  you  term  a  comely 
woman;  a  great  lover  of  turbans  and  crimson 
bombazin.  In  her  voice  there  is  nothing  sharp 
or  querulous,  it  has  a  body  of  sound,  like  that 
which  proceeds  from  a  well  oiled  machine  in 
constant  use;  at  the  same  time,  you  detect  the 
true  gossip-tone  in  every  sentence  she  utters.  Her 
conversation  is  of  a  jocular  turn,  and  when  she 
laughs,  it  is  a  hearty  side-shaking  laugh  :  in  fact, 
to  smile,  or  to  simper,  would  as  little  become  her 
as  a  gown  of  cerulean  blue,  or  evening  primrose. 
She  generally  plays  a  capital  rubber  at  whist, 
loves  a  little  bye-talk  between  the  deals,  and 
a  hot  supper  and  merriment  afterwards.  She 
detests  every  thing  mean  and  shabby,  yet  is  proud 
of  being  called  a  keen  bargainer,  and  goes  to 
market  herself  to  ensure  the  best  articles  for  her 
money.  Somewhat  inclined  to  be  purse-proud, — 
desirous  that  her  children  should  "hold  up  their 
heads  in  the  world,"  and  shew  "proper  pride," 
she  is  nevertheless  always  ready  to  do  generous 
and  kind  actions ;  but  expects  the  privilege  in 
return  of  giving  advice,  and  speaking  her  mind. 
In  her  house  she  is  a  manager,  i.  e.  one  who 
always  keeps  her  keys  in  her  pocket,  and  walks 
after  the  servants  from  morning  till  night;  she 
is  however  an  indulgent  mistress,  and  gives  them 
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a  holiday  at  Christmas,  and  wine  on  the  childrens' 
birth-days.  From  her  anxic^ps  wish  that  "  the 
poor  things  should  enjoy  themselves,'^  her  children 
are  somewhat  spoiled ;  during  the  hoUdays  the 
house  is  in  a  continual  uproar,  and  pies  and  cakes 
are  made  by  the  bushel. 

But  it  is  principally  from  her  conduct  in 
times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  that  she  merits  and 
receives  the  characteristic  epithet  of  "comfortable." 
Amongst  the  poor  she  is  then  a  great  dispenser  of 
broth,  caudle,  quack-medicines,  and  receipts  for 
cheap  dishes ; — while  she  embraces  this  opportunity 
of  inveighing  bitterly  against  their  waste  and 
mismanagement.  Amongst  her  equals,  she  is 
indefatigable  in  making  "  nice  things,""  and 
performing  personal  services  She  is  a  general 
favorite  in  sick  rooms  and  at  funerals,  because 
she  condoles  with  the  sufferers  in  a  comfortable 
tone  of  voice,  is  not  soon  tired  of  listening,  and 
contrives  to  find  a  bright  spot  in  every  calamity. 
She  is  no  less  popular  at  wedding  and  christening 
dinners,  because  she  praises  every  thing  on  the 
table,  and  always  prognosticates  unbounded 
happiness  and  prosperity 

Young  people  love  her  because  she  gives 
pleasant  parties  herself,  and  is  an  active  promoter 
of  sailing  excursions,  gipsy  parties,  and  pic-nics. 
She  recommends  matrimony  to  yoimg  dfen,  and 
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is  not  a  little  inclined  to  match  making.  Young 
ladies  like  to  ask  Jier  advice  in  all  interesting 
dilemmas,  because  she  advises  them  according  to 
their  inclinations  and  invariably  prophesies  a 
happy  termination  to  their  difficulties,  whatever 
they  may  be.  ^ 

The  Comfortable  Woman  has  seldom  received 
a  modern  education,  and  consequently  has  neither 
"  fine-  feelings,*"  nor  "  literary  tastes."  Her 
reading  is  chiefly  confined  to  Nelson  on  the 
"  Fasts  and  Festivals,"  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
and  the  Newspaper.  If  by  any  chance  a  novel 
gets  into  her  hands,  she  reads  it  at  the  rate  of  six 
pages  in  seven  days.  Poetry  she  accounts  "  poor 
stuff,"  and  is  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
contempt  towards  authors,  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
proved,  that  they  make  money  by  their  labours, 
in  which  case  they  are  privileged  to  rank  with 
other  tradespeople.  Notwithstanding  this,  her 
daughters  are  modishly  educated,  and  allowed  to 
waste  as  much  time  in  the  acquirement  of  shewy 
"•  and  useless  accomplishments,  as  the  children  of 
her  neighbours.  -       .% 


TO  AN  INFANT 

ON    THE    DAY    OF    ITS    BIRTH. 


Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  «arth, 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life  except  thy  mortal  birth. 

Alabjc  a.  Watts. 


I. 
Infant  of  many  hopes— of  fears, 
Of  precious  smiles,  more  precious  tears. 
Of  ceaseless  thought,  untiring  care. 
Of  urgent,  oft  repeated  prayer. 
Of  watchful  day,  and  waking  night, 
Of  love,  in  its  o"*erwhelming  might ; — 
Infant  of  Parents  that  have  known, 
A  fellow  blossom  fade  unblown ; 
Yet  feel  while  watching  o''er  thy  bed, 
As  though  he  were  not  with  the  dead ; 
As  though  his  soul  had  taken  flight, 
A  few  IHef  moments  from  their  sight, 
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Only  to  come  again — and  be 
More  lasting — beautiful  in  thee. 

0  precious  infant !  would  that  I 
Thine  and  thy  mother''s  couch  were  by ; 
For  it  were  quiet  joy  and  deep, 

To  look  upon  thy  sinless  sleep, 
And  view  the  yearnings  of  her  love, 
All  words,  all  human  thought  above. 

*  II. 

1  see  thee  not — and  yet  I  feel 
Sweet  longings  for  thy  future  weal. 
And  fervent  hopes,  and  wishes  strong. 
Though  murmured  in  an  idle  song. 
Fair  blossom  !  fall  not  from  the  tree 

That  spreads  its  sheltering  arms  round  thee  ;- 
O  let  the  watching  eye  behold 
Each  day  a  brighter  hue  unfold, 
'        Each  day  an  added  grace  thy  dower, 
Until  the  bud  bursts  forth  a  flower ; 
Till  youthful  prime,  and  manly  deed, 
To  infant  helplessness  succeed. 

III. 
As  yet,  thy  life  is  like  a  stream 
Unvisited  by  breeze  or  beam  ; 
,     Thy  being  hath  a  changeless  hue    * 
Like  summer  skies'  unbroken  blue, 
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Whereon  nor  cloud  nor  shadow  sweep, 

Disturbing  the  celestial  sleep. 

As  yet  thou  hast  not  learned  to  sigh, 

As  yet  no  care  is  in  thine  eye, — 

Nor  hope,  and  fear,  nor  grief,  and  joy. 

The  stillness  of  thy  soul  destroy, — 

But  sweet  one — thou  must  wake  and  know. 

This  world  to  be  a  world  of  woe. 

IV. 

Thy  mother''s  love,  thy  father''s  care^ 
Will  shield  thee  in  thy  wanderings  there. 
But  there  are  griefs  awaiting  thee. 
No  mortal  vision  may  foresee ; 
Griefs,  that  no  mother''s  love  can  charm. 
And  ills,  no  fathers  care  disarm ; 
God  shield  thee  Httle  lamb  from  them  I 
The  storms  no  earthly  power  can  stem ; 
And  shelter  thee,  and  guide  thee  still 
Alike  through  blessing  and  through  ill ; — 
To  thee,  his  changeless  love  be  given. 
Long  years  on  earth,  for  aye  in  heaven. 


STANZAS. 


Fare  thee  well  thou  best  and  dearest. 


Burks. 


I. 

I  MOURN  thee, — ^yet  I  do  not  weep 

That  thou  art  mine  no  more ; 
I  love  thee— yet  my  feelings  sleep, 

In  silence  as  before : 
A  common  loss  might  tears  bewail, 

But  not  a  loss  like  thine ; 
And  words  might  serve  love's  fancied  tale, 

But  never  love  like  mine. 

II. 
I  wronged  thee, — and  the  silken  thread 

That  bound  our  hearts  in  one, 
(Though  years  of  gloom  and  anguish  fled) 

Hath  severed, — thine  is  gone  ! 
Now  others  in  thy  gentle  eye. 

Love's  tender  truths  may  see. 
And  I  shall  gaze  like  them,  but  'spy — 

No  look  of  love  for  me. 
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III. 

The  smiles  that  once  were  all  my  own. 

Must  be  another's  pride ; 
And  tears  that  flowed  for  me  alone. 

Now  flow  for  all  beside  ! 
Nay,  nay,  I  blame  thee  not,— the  wrong, 

Fault,— folly,— all,  were  mine; 
For  thou  had'st  loved  and  suffered  long, 

Ere  change  of  soul  was  thine. 

XV. 

Loved  one  !  no  tear  is  in  my  eye. 

Though  pangs  ray  bosom  thrill,— 
For  I  have  learned  when  others  sigh. 

To  suffer,  yet  be  still. 
Passion,  and  Pride,  and  Flattery  strove,- 

They  made  a  wreck  of  me ; 
But  oh  I  never  ceased  to  love, 

I  never  loved  but  thee  ! 

v. 
My  heart  is  with  our  early  dream, 

And  still  thy  influence  knows, 
Still  seeks  thy  shadow  on  the  stream 

Of  memory,  as  it  flows ; — 
Still  hangs  o'er  all  the  records  bright, 

Of  moments  brighter  still. 
Ere  Love  withdrew  his  starry  light, 

Ere  thou  had'st  suffered  ill. 
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VI. 

'Tis  vain  !  'tis  vain !  no  human  will 

Can  bid  that  time  return : 

« 

There's  not  a  light  on  earth  can  fill 

Again,  Love's  darkened  urn : — 
'Tis  vain, — upon  my  heart,  my  brow 

Broods  grief  no  words  may  tell ; 
But  grief  itself  is  idle  now. 

Beloved  one  !  Fare  thee  well  ! 


THE  MISERIES  OF  MEDIOCRITY, 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DISAPPOINTED  AUTHOR. 


A  person  who  reads  only  to  print,  commonly  reads  amiss ;  and 
he  who  sends  away  through  the  pen  and  the  press  every 
thought  the  moment  it  occurs  to  him,  will  in  a  short  time 
have  sent  all  away,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of 
the  printing-oflBce — a  compositor. 

Coleridge's  Literabt  Biog&afht. 


It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  profane 
delight  to  visit  on  Christianity  the  errors  of  religious 
professors;  and  though  an  evil  of  infinitely  less 
moment,  it  is  one  of  equally  common  occurrence, 
that  the  stupid  love  to  attribute  to  literature  the 
misconduct  of  literary  people.  -  "  The  errors  of 
men  of  genius,  are  the  consolation  of  dunces.''* 
Those  moles  and  bats  of  the  earth,  delight,  in  their 
blind  arrogance,  to  arraign  the  eagle  race  which  soars 
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in  that  meridian  light  which  they  would  be  annihi- 
lated in  beholding.  They  confound  the  pretenders 
with  the  possessors — esteem  alike,  the  gifted  few 
who  devote  themselves  to  literature  as  to  a  high 
and  glorious  pursuit,  with  the  canaille,  whose 
paltry  scribblings  owe  their  origin  to  yet  more 
paltry  motives.  They  will  not  distinguish  those 
favoured  followers,  whom  the  Muses  admit  to 
familiar  converse,  and  to  whom  are  revealed  the 
high  mysteries  of  the  inner  temple ;  from  the 
lackeys,  who  spend  their  lives  in  gathering  straws 
in  its  vestibule.  Now  the  faults  of  this  latter  class 
are  no  more  caused  by  their  attention  to  literature, 
than  by  their  looking  at  the  moon.  The  vain 
frivolous  spirit  which  makes  these  authors  incon- 
sistent and  useless  members  of  society,  would  as 
certainly  render  them  inefficient  in  any  other 
calling;  indeed,  the  irregular  conduct  of  men  of 
splendid  talents,  may  generally  be  traced  to  some 
natural  cause ;  either  to  an  injudicious  education, 
too  much  or  too  little  indulgence  in  early  life, 
unsuitable  connexions,  or  disadvantages  of  outward 
circumstances.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  genius 
lies  open  to  peculiar  temptations ;  that  like  royalty, 
it  is  the  splendid  dower  which  few  employ  "without 
reproach  ;^  but  this  admission  does  not  by  any 
means  invalidate  the  assertion,  that  it  is  as  unjust 
to  charge  the  faults  of  authors  upon  literature,  as 
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it  is  to  blame  religion  for  the  mistakes  committed 
by  religious  professors. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  lest,  after  perusing  the  following 
forlorn  narrative,  any  reader  should  in  his  simplicity 
suppose  that  my  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by 
my  genius.  I  do  most  seriously  assure  him,  that 
I  attribute  one  and  all  to — my  want  of  it ;  to  my 
having  possessed  that  medium  portion  of  intelligence 
just  above  dulness,  and  just  below  talent,  which 
might  have  enabled  me  to  become  a  respectable 
tradesman,  but  which  has  only  sufficed  to  make 
me,  as  an  author,  ridiculous  and  unhappy.  Yes, 
I  at  length  confess  with  mingled  shame  and  sorrow, 
that  mediocrity  has  been  the  millstone  which  has 
kept  me  from  rising  in  the  world.  By  a  mistake 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many,  I  supposed 
impetuous  feelings  synonymous  with  intellectual 
strength,  and  because  I  could  admire,  presumed 
that  I  was  able  to  invent.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  surrounded  me  in  early  Hfe  fostered  the 
delusion,  until  it  was  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy; 
for  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  the  first  efforts 
of  mediocrity  are  much  over-rated,  while  those 
of  genius  are  despised.  Nevertheless  1  cannot 
avow  myself  to  have  been  a  mere  pretender;  I 
was  sincere  in  my  regard  for  literature,  but  by  a 
strange  fatality,    whilst    I  formed  a  magnificent 
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estimate  of  the  pursuit  itself,  I  as  much  under- 
rated the  powers  necessary  to  ensure  success.  It 
has  required  years  of  chagrin  and  suffering,  to 
convince  me  of  the  melancholy  truth,  that  I  was 
intended  by  nature  for  a  reader,  not  a  writer  ;  for 
one  of  the  multitude  who  must  follow  in  the  train  of 
successful  genius,  but  must  never  hope  for  the  honor 
of  being  followed.  The  vain  pursuit  of  literary 
fame  is  now  over ;  this  shall  be  my  last  composition; 
and  if  its  candid  disclosures  serve  to  deter  a  brother 
or  a  sister  mediocre,  from  similar  efforts  and  dis- 
appointments, the  bitterness  of  my  chagrin  will  be 
alleviated,  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  pen  for  life, 
with  the  consolation  that  for  once  it  has  achieved 
some  useful  end. 

The  two  circumstances  to  which,  in  some 
degree,  1  attribute  my  mediocrity,  and  in  it  every 
subsequent  misfortune,  were,  that  I  was  born  and 
educated  in  a  village,  and  that  I  was  regarded  as 
the  genius  of  my  family.  In  the  empire  of  the 
blind,  the  one-eyed  are  kings; — ^my  reading  was 
confined  to  books  of  the  most  worthless  description  ; 
my  society  composed  of  persons  no  wiser  than 
myself;  so  that  had  I  possessed  the  inclination, 
I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  measuring  myself 
with  minds  of  a  higher  stamp.  In  addition  to 
this,  my  parents  themselves  were  persons  of  no 
education,  and  doted  upon  me  as  the  one  destined 
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to  rescue  the  family  name  from  the  obli\'ion  which 
had  hitherto  enshrouded  it;  whilst  my  brothers 
and  sisters  were  expected,  on  all  occasions  to 
submit  to  my  ^wishes,  with  a  deference  which 
destroyed  their  affection  for  me  when  we  were 
children,  and  indisposed  them  to  render  me 
assistance  when  misfortunes  befel  me  in  later  life. 
As  a  child  I  was  idle,  headstrong,  and  conceited 
beyond  endurance;  yet  were  these  unpromising 
traits  regarded  as  symptoms  of  my  embryo  genius; 
and  pranks  for  which  I  ought  to  have  been 
horse-whipped,  procured  me  an  accession  of  favor. 
I  was  allowed  to  follow  my  own  devices  without 
molestation,  and  therefore  by  the  time  I  was 
seventeen,  I  had  read  every  book  in  every  circu- 
lating library  \vitliin  ten  miles ; — had  fallen  in 
love  with  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  squire's  niece  to  the  sexton''s  daughter ; — 
and  had  sown  acres  of  paper  with  bushels  of  rhymes. 
Parents,  guardians,  and  schoolmasters,  let  me 
here  entreat  you  for  my  sake,  to  let  birch  be 
the  only  hays  wherewith  ye  recompense  every 
child  poetically  disposed !  Be  not  niggardly  in 
bestowing  this  honorable  discipline,  from  vain 
fear  of  depriving  the  world  of  another  Shakspeare; 
flog  on,  without  any  misgivings  of  conscience, 
for  if  the  culprit  be  a  poet  of  nature"'s  own  making, 
believe  me,  he  will  continue  to  perpetrate  verse  in 
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spite  of  rod  or  cane ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
only  a  poet  of  the  rhyming  dictionary,  rest  assured 
his  love  of  the  nine  Muses  will  quickly  yield  to  his 
dread  of  a  cat'o'  nine  tails  !  To  him  the  sight  of 
long  and  short  metre  will  ever  after  be  odious  to 
him,  and  the  most  mellifluous  rhymes  sound  as  little 
musical  as  the  school  bell  on  a  winter  morning ! 
Ah !  had  worthy  Mr.  Gabriel  Grindgrammar 
flogged  me  when  I  first  presented  to  him  ray 
"  Vernal  Ode,"  I  should  never  have  smarted 
under  the  lash  of  those  pedagogues  to  grown 
up  poets, — the  critics,  whose  rods  are  scorpions. 
My  ode  was  admired,  and  I  was  ruined ! 
In  a  luckless  hour,  a  rural  Macagnas,  to  whom 
I  had  transmitted  a  sheet  filled  with  his  own 
praises,  condescended  to  say  that  he  did  not 
doubt  my  becoming  a  pretty  poet.  But  more 
luckless  was  the  hour,  in  which  the  editor  of  a 
provincial  newspaper  gave  one  of  my  love  songs 
a  place  in  his  columns,  and  prefaced  it  with  the 
epithet  "beautiful."  These  three  syllables  decided 
my  fate ;  for  thereupon  ensued  expectation,  effort, 
disappointment,  poverty,  thread-bare  coats,  and 
two  meals  a-day.  Before  this  unlucky  occurrence, 
my  little  stock  of  common  sense  had  been 
gradually  lessening,  but  from  that  time  I  flung 
it  aside  altogether,  and  stepped  forwards  an 
avowed  candidate  for  literary  honors.     Melancholy 
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as  is  the  retrospect  of  my  own  folly,  I  can  scarcely 
forbear  smiling  when  I  remember  my  extravagant 
ideas  respecting  authorship ;  Whittington^s  expec- 
tations of  finding  London  paved  with  gold,  were 
neither  more  highly  raised,  nor  in  the  event,  more 
cruelly  disappointed.  What  visions  of  literary 
glory  *'  mocked  my  aching  sight  !^  Grenerous 
patrons !  liberal  publishers !  admiring  readers 
hailing  me  on  all  sides !  celebrated  poets  acknow- 
ledging me  as  a  brother !  I  beheld  myself  the 
star  of  drawing  rooms, — the  pet  of  periodicals,— 
my  relations,  even  to  third  cousins,  ennobled  by 
their  affinity  to  me,  and  the  place  of  my  birth, 
visited  as  classic  ground  !  Alas !  castles  in  the 
air  do  not  require  any  foundation,  and  these  of 
mine,  gorgeous  as  they  were,  rested  entirely 
on  the  importance  I  had  attached  to  a  single 
mis-applied  epithet.  Intoxicated  by  vanity,  I 
deemed  no  effort  beyond  my  abilities,  no  success 
greater  than  my  deserts ;  and  strong  in  ignorance, 
I  should  not  have  doubted  my  competence  to  write 
a  History  of  China,  or  a  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 
As  however  I  aimed  at  popularity,  I  determined  to 
commence  my  career  with  a  novel  in  two  volumes, 
to  be  published  by  subscription,  and  printed  under 
my  own  auspices  in  a  neighbouring  market  town : 
two  wise  resolutions  which  proceeded  from  that 
confidence  which  all   young   scribblers'  entertain, 
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in  the  interest  felt  for  them  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  active  kindness  of 
their  personal  friends ;  a  confidence  however,  which 
the  very  youngest,  and  silliest,  are  never  known 
to  entertain  twice  in  their  lives.  My  parents, 
deceived  by  their  affection,  and  my  presumption 
imprudently  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
airy  schemes.  It  is  well  I  have  the  melancholy 
consolation  of  knowing  that  I  firmly  believed  in 
the  feasibility  of  my  projects,  for  I  have  many 
remorseful  recollections  of  the  sorrow  and  privations 
they  eventually  endured  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  me.  Providentially,  death 
spared  them  the  knowledge  of  the  misery  to  which 
my  mad  folly  at  last  reduced  myself. 

During  the  six  months  occupied  in  the  compo- 
sition of  my  novel,  I  was  in  a  FooPs  Paradise. — 
I  existed  in  my  father's  house,  but  I  lived  only 
with  my  heroes  and  heroines  ;  and  their  joys  and 
sorrows  were  the  only  things  that  really  interested 
me.  At  last,  the  darling  work  was  completed, 
and  though  the  reader  must  excuse  my  enlarging 
on  the  proof  which  it  afforded  of  my  original 
talent,  I  can  honestly  assure  him,  that  it  bore 
unquestionable  evidence  to  the  goodness  of  my 
memory,  and  the  extent,  if  not  the  excellence,  of 
my  studies.     To  parody  two  well  known  lines — 
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My  work  was  an  essence  compounded  with  art, 
From  the  weakest,  and  worst,  of  all  other  men's  books. 

But  fortunately  for  me,  plagiary  was  not  considered 
such  a  "  high  crime  and  misdemeanour""  as  it 
is  in  the  present  day,  neither  had  my  book  the 
disadvantage  of  being  read  by  friends  with  trouble- 
some memories,  two  things  which  enabled  me  to 
retain  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  "  fine 
passages'"*  pilfered  from  every  novel  within  reach. 
Certainly,  no  masquerade  ever  exhibited  a  greater 
variety  of  characters  than  was  assembled  in  my 
two  volumes ;  German  ghosts,  English  lords, 
Italian  robbers,  French  waiting-women,  and  heroes 
and  heroines  whose  local  habitation  ought  to  have 
'  been  the  moon.  The  incidents  were  equally  multi- 
farious and  well  arranged  ;  beggars  metamorphosed 
into  lords,  and  lords  metamorphosed  into  beggars, 
lovers  left  for  dead  in  one  place,  to  be  found  alive 
in  another;  marriages  broken  off  at  the  altar, 
agonizing  distresses,  interesting  confessions,  the 
whole  diversified  with  love  scenes  and  love  letters, 
flaming  enough  to  scorch  the  eyes  of  the  reader 

The  printing  followed,  and  then,  "kings 
might  be  great,  but  I  was  glorious  !"  A  lover's 
delight  in  the  first  smile  of  his  fair  one,  a  fox- 
hunter's  exultation  over  his  first  won  brush,  a 
young  lady'>>  anticipation  of  her  first  ball,  these  are 
all  nothing  to  the  ecstasy  experienced  bv  a  young 
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author,  on  correcting  his  first  proof,  on  beholding 
his  ragged  running  hand  transmuted  into  honorable 
type.  How  he  fondles  his  own  ideas,  and  bends 
enamoured  over  his  own  language  !  With  what 
self-importance  does  he  consider  the  relative  merits 
of  unimportant  words ! — how  anxiously  does  he 
consult  Murray  ! — ^how  superstitiously  turn  over 
Johnson !  So  nervously  apprehensive  was  I  of 
overlooking  mistakes,  that  having  once  returned 
a  proof  to  the  printer,  with  a  w  in  control,  I 
actually  walked  five  miles  to  get  the  page  cancelled. 
Whilst  the  fever  of  this  literary  "  first  love""  lasted, 
even  the  mechanical  details  connected  with  author- 
ship, were  charming.  The  printer's  notes  were 
laid  by  as  treasures  ;  and  his  very  imps  were,  for 
the  time  being,  invested  with  a  glory  which  made 
me  regard  them  as  angels.  The  time  however 
came  when  I  was  to  be  aroused  from  my  golden 
dreams ;  my  novel  was  published,  and  I  stepped 
from  the  shell  an  author  confessed,  to  prove  in 
due  time  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  those  of 
my  stamp  are  justly  liable. 

Nothing  remains  for  me  to  narrate  but 
disappointments.  My  subscribers  behaved  as 
subscribers  generally  do  ;  those  who  fulfilled  their 
engagements,  grumbled  at  the  price  of  the  work, 
and  all  who  could  find  a  pretext  for  breaking  their 
words,  did  so,  and  were  satisfied  to  get  a  sight  of 
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the  book  from  the  circulating  library.  My  personal 
friends  were  unanimously  anxious  to  possess  copies 
"  presented  to  them  by  the  author,""  and  even  then 
supposed  they  had  as  much  right  to  criticise  its 
merits  as  those  who  had  paid  for  it.  Indeed, 
throughout  my  literary  career,  I  have  observed,  that 
the  chief  service  which  an  author  derives  from  his 
"  dear  friends""  is,  that  they  discover  like  hawks 
every  blemish  in  his  work  which  the  world  might 
have  overlooked,  and  conscientiously  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  assist  their  l^s  clear  sighted 
neighbours.  -ts 

Though  I  had  confidently  calculated  upon 
selling  two  editions  of  my  work,  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  I  had  printed  only  a  thousand  copies; 
what  then  was  my  dismay,  to  find  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  that  including  the  great  number 
which  had  been  given  away,  three  hundred  were  all 
that  passed  the  printer"'s  threshold  !  and  how  great 
was  my  poor  mother"'s  consternation  when  she  was 
required  to  give  up  the  lubmer  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  remaining  fourteen  hundred 
volumes  !  This  would  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Puffs 
"  profitable  calamities,""  had  it  cured  me  of  my 
taste  for  scribbling,  unfortunately  it  did  not  even 
mortify  my  vanity  ;  like  all  other  self-deceivers,  I 
attributed  my  failure  to  untoward  circumstances, 
not  to  any  deficiency  in  myself;  and  drew  comfort 
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from  the  recollection  of  the  number  of  men  who 
had  met  with  similar  misfortunes.  Besides,  I 
opportunely  discovered  that  my  publisher  was  a 
rogue,  his  printer  a  dolt,  his  paper  vile,  his  type 
worse ;  that  the  ill  success  of  my  work  was  solely 
owing  to  their  mismanagement,  in  other  words, 
that  I  was  a  genius  fallen  upon  "  evil  days  and 
evil  men." 

In  every  neighbourhood  the  stupid  majority 
judge  of  merit  by  success,  and  though  I  ac- 
counted for  my  failure  in  the  most  rational 
manner,  boldly  asserted  my  claims  to  public 
favor,  dropped  lofty  hints  of  what  I  could  have 
done  under  other  circumstances,  and  what  I  could 
yet  do,  if  released  from  the  odious  monotony  of  a 
country  life, — the  majority  regarded  me  as  a 
fallen  star.  Worthy  friends  in  the  forms  of  uncles 
and  aunts,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  silent  by 
my  confident  boastings,  now,  that  those  boastings 
were  so  miserably  falsified,  thought  it  high  time 
to  remonstrate  with  my  father  on  the  absurdity  of 
his  indulgence.  Their  arguments  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  malapropos  appearance  of 
the  printer's  bill.  All  were  unanimous  in  the 
recommendation  of  a  trade,  and  to  do  them  justice, 
were  equally  willing  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand. 
One  offered  to  instruct  me  in  farming ;  another  to 
initiate  me  in  the  mysteries  of  soap  boiling ;  and  a 
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third,  if  I  would  only  forswear  poetry,  to  procure  for 
me  a  share  in  the  business  of  a  flourishing  ironmonger. 
My  father  spoke  in  praise  of  certain  profits ;  my 
mother  hinted  at  lost  time;  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends, 
when  my  evil  genius  interfered,  and  blighted  the 
opening  bud  of  my  good  resolution. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiFairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  lead3  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 

I  did  not  take  the  "  tide"  in  my  affairs  "  at  the 
flood ;""  I  gave  up  the  prospect  of  becoming  an 
ironmonger  and  a  man  of  substance,  to  continue, 
in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  poor  author.  At 
this  critical  period  of  my  history,  it  was  my 
luckless  lot  to  meet  with  the  passage  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  which  represents  that  great  man 
reminding  his  friend  Garrick  of  the  time  when  they 
walked  up  to  London  with  threepence  hal^nny 
between  them.  My  foolish  imagination  took  fire, 
and  forgetting  that  at  any  period  of  their  respective 
lives,  there  did  exist  some  slight  difference  between 
the  abilities  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Michael 
Spriggins,  I  determined  to  go  to  London,  and 
become  as  great  a  man!  "  Yes,""  I  exclaimed 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ignorance,  "  London 
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is  the  place  where  merit  is  all-sufficient  to  raise 
a  man  to  the  highest  honors,  literary  and  political; 
where  poverty  is  no  bar,  and  wealth  no  auxiliary 
to  success.  I  will  go  to  London,  and  there  take 
the  rank  I  feel  to  be  due  to  my  deserts."" 

Before  I  was  able  to  effect  this  catastrophe, 
two  things  occurred  to  me,  which  it  will  be 
expedient   to  mention.      I   made  a  friend,  and   I 

married.      W shall  figure  first.      He  was 

a  man  of  plain  speech,  with  a  clear  head,  kind 
feehngs,  and  somewhat  repulsive  manners ;  much 
older  than  myself,  and  my  superior  in  every  way. 
He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  bookseller's 
shop  in  the  next  market  town,  and  it  was  there 
our  acquaintance  commenced.  Why  he  noticed 
me  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  were  that  my  vagaries 
amused  him,  for  he  was  something  of  a  humorist, 
or,  perhaps  he  had  even  then  formed  the  benevolent 
design  of  becoming  useful  to  me,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  cured  of  my  literary  madness.  Why 
I  endured  him,  is  yet  an  unsolved  riddle,  for  he 
criticised  my  prose,  and  quizzed  my  poetry,  with- 
out mercy.  I  fear  it  was  his  comfortable  dinners, 
and  frequent  loans  of  small  suras,  added  to  that 
unconscious  deference  with  which  we  all  regard 
superiority,  which  inclined  me  to  seek  his  company. 
On  the  failure  of  my  novel,  he  strongly  pressed 
me  to  adopt  some  pursuit  for  which  I  was  better 
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calculated ;  but  offering  had  not  yet  taught  me 
humility,  and  I  indignantly  refused.  Finding 
me  obstinately  bent  upon  my  ruin,  he  uncere- 
moniously pronounced  me  a  fool,  and  at  that  time 
left  me  to  my  fate. 

I  must  now  narrate  my  "  love  tale."  Poor 
dear  Fanny  ! — ^her  troubles  began  very  early  in  life, 
and  thanks  to  myself,  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  moment.  Her  parents  died  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  she  was  left  to  struggle  as  she 
could  through  a  world  cold  and  unfeeling  to  all, 
but  peculiarly  so  to  the  destitute  orphan.  Fanny 
was  a  loving  gentle  creature,  and  pretty  in  that 
peculiar  style  which  we  denominate  innocent,  in 
other  words,  helpless  looking.  Of  too  delicate  a 
frame  to  brook  a  life  of  servitude,  she  was  doomed 
to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  unpalatable  in 
any  case,  but  bitter  indeed  when  bestowed  by 
relations.  Transferred  from  house  to  house  like 
a  family  tax,  endured  from  mingled  motives  of 
pride  and  pity — too  timid  to  resent  unkindness, 
and  too  weak  to  rise  above  the  petty  annoyances 
inseparable  from  a  dependent  life,  she  married  for 
a  home;  and  became  at  eighteen  the  wife,  or  rather 
part  of  the  stock,  of  a  random  blustering  grazier, 
twenty  years  her  senior,  who  fed  and  clothed  her 
well,  but  nearly  broke  her  heart  by  his  alternations 
of  boisterous  fondness,  and  brutal  passion.     Provi- 
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dentially,  this  catastrophe  was  averted,  though 
by  one  almost  as  melancholy ;  on  returning  from  a 
Christmas  carouse,  the  grazier  fell  from  his  horse 
and  broke  his  own  neck.  To  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  when  his  affairs  came  to  be  investigated,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  died  insolvent ;  and  poor 
Fanny  then  only  twenty-two,  was  again  thrown  on 
the  world,  as  destitute  in  her  widowed,  as  she  had 
been  in  her  orphaned  state.  She  found,  however, 
a  few  friends  able  and  willing  to  assist  her.  By 
their  help  she  was  established  in  a  little  shop  in 

,    where,    to   use  a   colloquial  phrase,  she 

"sold  every  thing;"  pins,  needles,  groceries,  gloves, 
ribands,  perfumery,  quack-medicines,  and  a  long 
and  heterogeneous  list  of  et  ceteras.  So  far  all 
was  well ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  her  friends,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  shop  a  place  of  genteel 
resort,  fitted  up  some  dozen  shelves,  with  a  choice 
selection  of  the  worst  novels ;  and  a  board,  on 
which  was  inscribed  "  Circulating  Library"  in  gold 
letters  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  shone  in  proud 
pre-eminence  over  its  companion,  that  humbly  set 

forth  in  white  paint,   "  Frances ,  dealer  in 

tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  snuff."  Her  patronesses 
had  supposed,  with  truly  feminine  foresight,  that 
the  hbrary  and  the  shop  would  reciprocally  benefit 
each  other ;  that  the  reader  who  came  for  the 
"  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,"  might  be  induced  to 
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purchase  "  small  wares ;""  and  the  purchaser  of 
"  small  wares,''  might  be  in  like  manner  tempted 
to  read  the  romance.  Women  generally  either 
look  too  far,  or  not  far  enough.  One  half  of 
this  plan  succeeded,  but  in 

Those  two  words  of  glittering  mould, 

originated  all  Fanny's  after  troubles.  Many  who 
came  to  the  library  for  novels,  asked  her  advice  in 
their  choice,  and  unfortunately,  she  supposed  it 
necessary  to  read  before  she  could  recommend. 
Subdued  by  her  own  sufferings,  and  naturally 
of  a  weeping  temperament,  the  miseries  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  fell  like  dew  upon 
her  heart,  softening  that  which  was  but  too  soft 
already.  She  wept  and  read,  and  read  and  wept, 
till  her  mind  was  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
every  sable  looking  volume  in  her  sanctuary.  She 
gradually  learned  to  discourse  fluently  on  sorrows 
of  the  heart,  and  unions  of  the  soul ;  her  humbler 
occupation  of  measuring  tape,  and  weighing  pins, 
grew  odious ;  and  "  I  too  am  a  heroine,"  became 
that  secret  sentiment  of  her  heart,  which  was  ready 
on  the  first  appearance  of  a  suitable  hero,  to 
develope  itself  in  action  and  adventure.  At  this 
unfortunate  juncture  I  appeared  on  the  stage,  and 
alas !  alas !  we  played  hero  and  heroine  to  fatal 
purpose.     I  read  to  her  my  own  compositions,  she 

VOL.   II.  s 
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imparted  to  nie  her  sorrows ;  I  was  warm  in  my 
admiration  of  her  taste,  she  as  rapturous  in  her 
praises  of  my  genius ;  I  was  the  only  person  who 
appreciated  her  worth,  she  was  equally  singular  in 
understanding  my  talents.  Need  I  tell  the  result 
of  our  mutual  vanity  and  folly  ?  Must  I  say  in  so 
many  words,  that  when  I  had  no  rational  prospect 
of  subsistence,  I  threw  myself,  my  genius,  and  my 
poverty,  at  the  feet  of  Fanny  ?  or,  that  she  avowed 
herself  ready  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  (of  which 
there  seemed  every  prospect,)  with  her  adored 
Michael?  or  intimate  that  in  a  week  after  this 
scene,  we  were  married,  had  disposed  of  the  stock 
in  the  library  and  shop,  had  paid  our  debts,  and 
that  with  only  ten  pounds  remaining,  we  took  our 
places  on  the  top  of  a  heavy  coach,  to  begin  life, 
or  rather  starvation  in  London  ? 

A  short  residence  in  the  Metropolis  sufficed  to 
convince  me  how  absurd  had  been  my  anticipations 
of  success.  I  shall  not  however  inflict  on  the  reader 
the  details  of  years  of  unvaried  mortifications ;  they 
were  occasioned  by  my  own  folly,  and  I  deserve 
neither  sympathy  nor  compassion.  Satisfied  that 
my  novel  was  "  as  good  as  manuscript,"  I  offered 
the  copy-right  to  every  publisher,  and  met  with 
repulse  in  every  form  ;  from  the  negative  softened 
by  the  donation  of  a  guinea,  to  the  refusal  em- 
bittered by  insult  and  contempt.      Nor  was  my 
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success  greater  when  I  attempted  to  dispose  of 
later  compositions.  Actual  want  at  length  opened 
my  eyes,  and  surrendering  my  airy  visions  of  fame 
and  fortune,  I  was  thankful  to  write  for  my  daily 
bread ;  to  manufacture  lies  for  hawkers,  puffs  for 
newspapers,  to  transcribe  illegible  manuscript  for 
printers.  I  became  the  contributor  "  of  all  work"" 
to  periodicals  of  the  lowest  stamp,  and  even  then, 
trembled  lest  my  employers  should  discover  that 
I  was  not  worth  retaining.  The  pittance  which 
with  the  utmost  exertion  I  could  earn  by  my  pen, 
added  to  that  which  my  poor  Fanny  gained  by 
an  equally  sla^'ish  application  -to  her  needle,  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  us  out  of  prison ;  and  this  was 
embittered  by  the  fear  that  every  such  pittance 
might  be  our  last.  This  is  no  overdrawn  sketch  ; 
some  who  peruse  it  may  be  able  from  their  o^<ti 
experience  to  corroborate  its  melancholy  truth, 
but  they  perhaps  were  supported  under  their 
privations  by  the  inward  strength  of  genius,  the 
proud  consciousness  of  deserving  success.  This 
consolation  was  denied  to  me;  for  in  addition  to 
my  other  sorrows,  I  had  to  struggle  with  the 
mortification  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  my 
own  mediocrity.  O  had  such  knowledge  come 
to  me  ere  I  had  sacrificed  youth,  health,  home, 
rational  pursuits,  and  fair  prospects,  it  had  been 
well ;  but  now,  it  only  served  to  give  a  sting  to 
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every  other  grief,  to  make  me  yet  more  incapable  of 
those  efforts  which  poverty  had  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.  Others  may  write  of  the  pleasures  of 
authorship,  I  can  write  but  of  its  pains ;  for  there 
is  not  a  greater  difference  between  a  work  when  it 
glitters  on  a  library  table,  resplendent  with 
morocco  binding  and  gilded  leaves,  and  the  same 
work,  tossed  about  in  soiled  and  blotted  manu- 
script, than  between  the  author  who  sits  down  to 
embody  his  bright  thoughts  and  imaginings — 

With  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood, 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood, 

and  the  author  who  takes  up  his  pen  as  the  galley 
slave  his  oar,  to  labour  without  hope,  and  to  endure 
without  recompense  !  As  though  to  punish  me  for 
my  former  self-confidence,  every  thing  conspired 
to  place  my  mediocrity  before  me  in  the  most 
humbling  point  of  view.  With  declining  health 
and  broken  spirits,  day  after  day  found  me  at  my 
odious  task  work,  producing  with  infinite  labour, 
that  which  after  all  would  impart  no  pleasure, 
excite  no  attention,  procure  for  its  author  no 
respect ;  which  would  not  improve  my  future 
prospects,  scarcely  relieve  my  present  difficulties. 
Day  after  day  1  spread  before  me  the  hated  paper 
which  I  knew  myself  obliged  to  fill,  however 
unequal  to  the  task ;  and  tales,  poems,  and  sketches, 
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instead  of  being  the  ebullitions  of  a  fancy  which 
rejoiced  like  a  happy  child  in  its  o>vn  exertions, 
were  wrung  as  by  torture  from  a  weary  head  and 
an  aching  heart.  How  often  have  I  taken  up  the 
production  of  a  contemporary,  and  paid  it  that 
tribute  prouder  than  a  rivaFs  praise, — a  rival's 
tears !  Yes,  when  I  have  perused  some  splendid 
passage,  the  sense  of  my  own  Uttleness  has  become 
so  intolerable,  that  I  have  bowed  my  head  and 
wept  like  a  child.  Poverty,  shame,  fear,  self- 
reproach,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
feelings  of  him  who  despises  his  own  productions 
wliile  he  is  constrained  to  produce,  neither  for 
pleasure,  nor  praise,  nor  honorable  gain,  but  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  which  is  earned  in  bitterness, 
and  eaten  in  despair  ! 

In  this  manner  I  had  dragged  on  life  for  five 
miserable  years,  and  in  this  manner  there  appeared 
every  probability  I  should  finish  it,  when  fortune 
in  the  form  of  my  old  friend  W  ■  ,  rescued  me 
from  the  sufferings  I  had  so  richly  merited,  and 
restored  me  to  a  state  of  comfort  I  had  long  ceased 
to  anticipate.  I  was  traversing  the  streets  one  rainy 
afternoon,  meditating  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood 
how  I  was  to  make  one  guinea  do  the  work  of 
three,  when  W.'s  strongly  marked  though  bene- 
volent features  gleamed  upon  me,  the  first  "  vision 
of  dehght"  I  had  encountered  since  my  arrival  in 
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the  metropolis.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  but 
the  shabbiness  of  my  appearance,  and  the  humihty 
which  suffering  had  impressed  upon  my  countenance, 
evidently  shocked  him,  for  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  "  No  need  to 
enquire  how  you  do,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 
"badly  enough,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  but 
before  I  say  more,  you  must  answer  me  one 
question,  honestly, — are  you  cured  of  your  fancy 
for  that  vile  scribbling  ?^ 

"  Come  home  with  me  and  judge  for  yourself,'^ 
was  my  reply ;  and  taking  his  arm,  I  led  him 
through  dark  streets  and  blind  alleys,  till  we  reached 
my  one  room  up  three  pairs  of  stairs. 

"  Michael,"  said  he,  after  having  surveyed  the 
miserable  accommodations  of  the  place,  the  bed 
without  curtains,  the  grate  without  fire,  chairs 
without  backs,  and  the  shelf  without  food,  "  here 
is  stern  evidence  of  your  having  suffered,  can 
you  give  me  any  proof  of  your  having  learned 
wisdom.?" 

"  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  folly,"  said  I, 
"  and  have  long  since  repented  that  I  did  not 
follow  your  advice." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  he,  "  are  you  then 
sufficiently  humbled  to  accept  a  plodding  common 
place  situation,  which  will  merely  afford  you  the 
decencies  of  life,  in  other  words,  can  you  consent 
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to  keep  a  little  shop,  without  a  circulating  library 
attached  to  it  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,'"  replied  I,  "  how  can  you 
ask  a  man  who  wants  bread,  whether  he  will  submit 
to  be  made  comfortable  ?" 

"  Not  so  fast  my  young  man,""  said  W , 

with  a  provoking  air  of  scepticism,  "  there  are 
articles  in  the  treaty  which  you  have  not  yet  heard; 
can  you  entirely,  and  for  ever,  give  up  authorship?"" 

"  As  thankfully,  as  ever  poor  prisoner  surren- 
dered his  irons  and  handcuffs,''  was  my  answer. 

"  Impossible,"  said  he,  vdih  well  affected 
amazement,  "  what,  forswear  the  \asion  and 
the  faculty  divine — repudiate  the  Muses,  forego 
the  privilege  of  describing  love  and  lovers — " 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  strain  of  banter 
when  I  interrupted  him,  for  poverty  and  suffering 
incapacitate  a  person  for  jesting  or  understanding 
a  jest.  "I  will  give  you,"  said  I,  "a  last  proof 
of  my  sincerity,  and  then  for  heaven's  sake  either 
be  satisfied,  or  leave  me  as  you  found  me." 
Thus  saying,  I  reached  from  the  shelf  whereon 
stood  three  cracked  plates,  a  j  ug  without  a  handle, 
a  teapot  and  two  saucerless  teacups,  a  saucepan 
without  a  lid,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  similar 
character, — a  bundle  of  MSS,  which  I  dehberately 
tore   in   pieces,    to    the   amazement   of   my    poor 
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wife,  and  the  evident  satisfaction  of  my  friend. 
"There,"  said  I,  when  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed,  "there  lie  the  remains  of  odes, 
elegies,  sonnets,  dramatic  sketches,  comic  songs, 
and  pathetic  tales, — what  can  I  do  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  he  in  a  friendly  tone,  "except 
allow  me  to  remove  you  from  this  miserable 
place."  After  some  further  conversation,  in  which 
he  detailed  his  benevolent  plans  in  our  behalf,  he 
rose  to  depart,  but  before  he  left  the  room  took  a 
bank  note  from  his  pocket-book,  and  presented  it 
to  my  wife ; — "  It  will  be  some  days  before  I  can 
visit  you  again,  and  living  upon  hope  is  little 
better  than  starving,  make  use  of  this  to  pay  your 
debts,  and  equip   yourselves  for   your  journey." 

W was  a  man  who  hated  scenes,  and  therefore 

having  said  and  done  all  that  was  necessary,  he 
hastened  from  us  before  we  had  time  to  express 
our  gratitude. 

His  exertions  soon  set  me  up  in  a  small  northern 
town,  far  from  the  scene  of  my  early  and  blighted 
ambition.  Though  perfectly  cured  of  my  hterary 
tastes  and  literary  presumption,  I  have,  at  W— — 's 
desire,  committed  to  paper  these  "short  and 
simple  annals"  of  a  mediocre;  they  are  now 
completed,  and  I  throw  down  my  pen,  never  more 
to  resume  it  in  the  chaiacter  of  an  author.     At  the 
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same  time,  I  would  take  this  last  opportunity 
to  repeat  my  declaration,  that  it  is  not  on  authorship 
that  I  charge  my  faults  and  sufferings,  but  simply 
on  my  own  folly,  in  having  obstinately  pursued  a 
profession  for  which  nature  had  denied  me  the 
talent  necessary  to  command  success. 


RECOLLECTIONS  Ol''  A  TOUR. 


Who  comes  not  hither  ne'er  shall  know 
How  beautiAil  this  world  below. 

Wo]U>8WOKTU. 


One   of  the  most   laughable,    yet    vexatious 
predicaments  in  which  I  can  fancy  an  author,  is 
precisely  tjiat  in  which  I  am  myself  at  this  moment 
placed.     I  set  out  some  weeks  since  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  most  romantic  part  of  our  island, 
with  more  than  a  common  share  of  pleasurable 
accompaniments ;    a    capital    commander-in-chief, 
both    as     regarded    fitness    for    the    office,    and 
disposition  to  spare  neither  time,  nor  expense,  nor 
carriage-labour,  nor  horsesMabour,  to  promote  our 
gratification, — one     lady    only,    good    humoured 
and  unaffected; — lovely  weather,  high  health,  and 
happy  feehngs.      It  promised  to  be,   nay  it  was 
in  reality,  the  bright  ideal  of  a  tour,  and  yet  I 
remember  nothing  about  it,  nothing  at  least,  with 
accuracy.       My    fancy    had    luxiuiated    in    the 
anticipated  harvest  of  sketches,  tales,  poems,  and 
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adventures,  which  were  to  suggest  themselves  at 
every  step,  and  to  be  picked  up  in  every  cottage. 
I  went  determined  to  be  "professional;''  to  turn 
the  mountains  into  sovereigns,  and  the  lakes  into 
bank  paper.  My  note  book  was  to  be  perpetually 
in  my  hand;  I  kindly  promised  my  journal  to 
this  friend,  and  my  rough  memoranda  to  that; 
another  Sketch  Book  was  to  be  the  least  result  of 
my  tour.  And  what  followed  this  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets.?  these  lofty  promises,  and 
mighty  anticipations  ?  My  poems,  where  are  they.'' 
My  sketches,  my  tales,  my  adventures,  where  are 
they  ?  Alas  !  the  mountains  have  not  afforded  me 
even  a  mouse.  My  note-book  is  a  blank  concern, 
and  I  sit  down  to  write  "  Recollections  of  a  Tour,'"* 
with  the  awful  consciousness  that  I  recollect  nothing ! 
The  only  scrap,  record,  or  relic,  which  I  possess, 
is  my  "  first  impressions  on  viewing  Windermere," 
composed  a  full  week  before  I  got  in  sight  of  it. 
My  friends,  those  tormenting  beings  with  much 
memory  and  little  conscience,  weary  me  for  advice 
on  the  best  method  of  seeing  the  country. 
With  those  who  never  wandered  amongst  the 
romantic  wilds  of  the  north,  I  can  manage  pretty 
well;  and  as  I  always  contrive  to  blunder  with 
great  self-possession,  I  pass  for  a  very  "  intelligent 
traveller.""  I  adopt  the  plan  pursued  by  one  of 
.my    mountain    guides,     who,    esteeming    it    less 
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disgraceful  to  give  a  wrong  answer  than  none 
at  all,  made  the  mountains  change  their  names, 
and  the  waterfalls  dance  out  of  one  county  into 
another,  without  my  being  either  worse  or  wiser. 
To  me  a  mountain  was  a  mountain,  and  what 
the  better  should  I  have  been  for  knowing,  as 
Jonathan  said,  "which  was  which.""  With  my 
female  friends  too,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  fancy, 
I  do  vastly  well.  I  "paint  with  words;"  and 
taking  care  to  use  plenty,  and  select  the  longest, 
my  descriptions  ''  sound  well ;"  and  if  they  are 
not  very  particular  in  their  appHcation,  what  then? 
Doctor  Johnson  says,  that  the  subhme  consists  in 
general  description,  not  descending  into  minute 
details ;  mine  therefore  are  the  essence  of  subhmitj. 
But  my  travelhng  companions,  the  partial  friends 
who  regarded  me  as  the  poet  of  the  party,  bound 
to  remember  the  situation  of  every  rock,  and  the 
shape  of  every  tree, — who  too  credulously  believed 
my  assurances  of  being  able  "  to  do  every  thing 
into  print !""  My  heart  does  reproach  me  for 
having  profited  so  little  by  dear  C.'s  unwearied 
and  benevolent  anxiety  to  shew  me  every  thing ; 
and  M.,  dear  disinterested  M.,  always  so  ready  to 
forget  herself  and  yield  to  my  whims  and  wishes. 
They  naturally  resent  my  having  dreamed  over 
the  objects  which  they  observed,  and  likie  all 
persons  of  strong  memory,  have  no  charity  for 
a  poor  "  blunderer.'' 
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It  is  true  that  stirring  thoughts  and  sweet 
emotions  occupied  my  mind,  while  I  was  couched 
in  some  "heathy  dell,""  deaf  to  the  oft-repeated 
calls  of  Jonathan,  to  admire  "  thae  bonny  hills  ;*" 
and  to  the  more  intellectual,  but  not  less  fervent 
admiration  expressed  by  my  companions.  These 
were  not  tangible  possessions;  bright,  exquisite, 
and  evanescent,— 

They  fled 
In  light  away,  - 

and  I  have  no  record  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
scenes  which  excited  the  emotions,  because  at  the 
time,  I  allowed  the  emotions  to  engross  me 
entirely.  But  my  regrets  are  unavaihng;  my 
character  for  good  taste  is  gone.  In  vain  do  I 
discourse  fluently  on  *'  bold  crags,""  "  aerial  tints," 
"  stupendous  heights,"  "  sublime  solitudes." — 
"What  do  you  know  about  the  scenery  you 
pretend  to  praise  .''"  is  the  taunting  reply. — 
"  Could  you  distinguish  Helvellyn  from  Skiddaw .?" 
"  Would  you  know  Dungeon  Ghyll  if  you  were 
to  see  it  again  to  morrow  ?"  "  Did  not  you  read  a 
description  of  Grasmere,  and  two  days  afterwards 
apply  it  to  Ulswater .?"  And  I  am  constrained  to 
acknowledge,  with  a  groaning  spirit,  the  correctness 
of  these  accusations.  Truly  I  may  adopt  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  cockney  lady,  and 
pronounce  the  mountains   "  great  big  ills."     But 
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tlie  reader,  who  has  been  beguiled  into  expectation 
by  the  pompous  title,  "  Recollections  of  a  Tour  ;*" 
the  printer,  that  true  "  cormorant  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge ;""  the  press,  that  ever  hungry 
monster — how  are  they  to  be  satisfied?  Not  by 
my  own  efforts,  I  am  certain  ;  then  by  thine,  dear 
eccentric  Herbert  Gray, — thine  shall  be  the 
recollections,  and  thine  the  descriptions.  If  thy 
journal  was  intrusted  to  me  as  to  another  self, — 
what  then?  Thou  wilt  never  return  from  thy 
wanderings  to  claim  it,  therefore  it  is  my  property ; 
thou  dost  not  need  it,  and  I  do.  For  aught 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  thou  art  teaching 
quadrilles  to  the  Grand  Lama ;  at  all  events,  thou 
wilt  never  see  thine  own  bantling — or  know  it 
again  if  thou  didst,  for  I  shall  gjrpsify  it  to  my  own 
fancy  ;  therefore  let  no  one  dub  me  plagiarist. 

Poor  Herbert !  The  mention  of  that  name 
has  banished  all  tendency  to  badinage,  and  filled 
my  mind  with  melancholy  recollections,  "  doubt 
and  something  dark.""  Oh,  why  is  it  that  the 
characters  most  highly  endowed  by  nature  should 
so  often  pervert  their  gifts,  and  become  not  only 
less  useful,  but  less  happy,  than  minds  of  an 
inferior  stamp  ?  Why  is  it,  that,  whenever 
Pro\'idence  seems  to  have  especially  guarded  a 
human  being  from  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
this  world, — and  given  him  a  heritage  in  some  pecu- 
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liarly  fair  and  favoured  spot, — that  human  being 
should  almost  invariably  make  his  own  miseries ; 
and  take  a  wayward  delight  in  "  hedging  up  his 
own  way  with  thorns?"  Some  imaginary  want, 
some  nameless  disease,  some  morbid  fancy,  wearies 
the  mind  like  the  "  moth  fretting  a  garment  C 
and  yet  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  trouble, 
when  put  into  words,  would  rarely  amount  to 
more  than  Peter  Schelimers, — "  I  have  no 
shadow.'^  My  poor  friend  Herbert  Gray  was, 
and  if  he  be  still  living,  I  fear  z>,  one  of  these 
"  self-torturing  vain  enthusiasts  ;" — one,  who  would 
have  been  wise,  had  he  been  debarred  from 
books ;  great,  had  he  encountered  opposition ;  and 
happy,  had  his  daily  bread  depended  on  his  daily 
labour ; — whose  only  misfortunes  were,  that  he  was 
bom  to  a  fortune,  and  endowed  with  talent,  and  that 
peculiar  tone  of  mind  and  manner,  which  enabled 
him  to  excite  interest  whenever  he  chose  to  exert 
himself  for  that  purpose.  A  creature  of  con- 
traries,— satire  and  sensibility,  enthusiasm  and 
pemiflage,  activity  and  indolence,  tenderness  the 
most  touching,  and  haughtiness  the  most  un- 
bending,— ^mirth  amounting  to  madness,  and 
melancholy  bordering  upon  despair, — alternately 
swayed  his  mind,  and  appeared  in  his  conduct 
and  conversation.  It  was  impossible  to  feel 
permanent  respect  for  Herbert,  because  his  good 
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qualities  seemed  the  mere  results  of  impulse  and 
accident ; — ^but  then,  he  as  rarely  excited  lasting 
displeasure,  because  his  faults  and  follies  evidently 
sprung  from  the  same  source.  It  was  hard  to 
determine  whether  he  occasioned  his  friends  more 
pain  or  pleasure ;  or  excited,  when  thoroughly 
known,  more  admiration  or  contempt.  Capable 
of  appreciating  true  excellence  in  others,  but 
unable  to  desire  it  for  himself;  one,  whom 
self-reproach  made  miserable,  but  never  wise ; 
one  who  valued  things  only  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  attainment,  and  loved  them  only 
during  the  ardour  of  pursuit ; — a  chameleon,  in  his 
various  shews  of  character ; — a  salamander  in  his 
power  of  enduring  intense  passion  ; — a  man  of  the 
world,  in  that  he  had  trodden  the  whole  labyrinth 
of  artificial  existence,  chased  every  pleasure  and 
adopted  every  pursuit ; — ^but  a  misanthrope,  in 
that  he  hated  them  for  their  vanity,  and  despised 
himself  for  having  ever  loved  them.  Such  at 
thirty  was  Herbert  Gray.  And  yet  I  truly  loved 
him, — not  merely  in  his  mild  or  fascinating  moods, 
but  even  in  his  mad  ones, — and  I  have  borne  from 
his  lips  those  reckless  sarcasms,  those  jests  that 
"  scald  like  tears,""  for  which  I  should  have 
regarded  any  other  man  as  a  deadly  foe.  Misguided 
wayward  Herbert !  intended  for  eminence,  but 
contented  with  notoriety, — in  spite  of  thy  errors, 

VOL.    II  T 
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thy  long  absence,  and  longer  silence, — my  still 
remembered  friend,  what  a  personification  of 
thyself  is  this  journal ! — no  two  pages  written  in 
the  same  mood,  scarcely  in  the  same  hand- 
writing; the  whole  collection  of  scraps  scrawled 
on  backs  of  letters,  inn  bills,  and  leaves  torn 
out  of  books, — calculated  to  make  an  amanuensis 
gasp  for  breath.  Here,  a  song;  there,  notes 
of  a  sermon ;  on  this  bit  of  paper,  some 
three  inches  square,  a  pencil-sketch ;  on  that, 
memoranda  for  a  moral  essay, — or,  it  may  be, 
a  parody  on  some  favourite  author,— or  a 
description  of  scenery, — or  an  account  of  his 
expenses,  kept  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
man's  in  the  play, — "  To  sweeping  the  streets  a 
shilling — to  sundries  seven  thousand  pounds."" 
Never  is  Herbert  intelligible  for  more  than 
three  lines  at  a  time,  till  he  gets  fairly  in  love ; 
then,  like  every  one  else  so  circumstanced,  he  can 
cover  sheet  after  sheet  of  "  demy  paper,"  and 
become  as  minutely  tiresome,  and  annoyingly 
accurate,  as  a  law-deed.  Now  that  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  are  spread  before  me,  I  feel 
that  it  would  have  been  far  less,  trouble  to 
remember  my  own  Tour,  than  to  sit  down  and 
piece  one  together,  out  of  poor  Herbert's  dissections. 
Well,  I  will  certainly  do  better  next  year;  for 
this,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
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The  first  scrap  that  presents  itself,  is  a  very 
elaborate  "  Title-page,""  which  makes,  (not  an 
uncommon  case),  a  number  of  pompous  promises,  all 
of  which  are  in  due  course  falsified. — Here  it  is  : — 

"  A  pedestrian's  tour  through  the  North  of 
England,  containing  particular  descriptions  of 
scenery,  together  with  minute  observations  on  the 
peasantry,  their  civil,  moral,  and  intellectual 
state;  interspersed  with  geological,  botanical, 
mineralogical,  and  statistical  remarks ;  the  whole, 
intended  to  remedy  the  inaccuracies  of  all  former 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  supply  that 
desideratum  in  our  language,  a  guide  to  the  lakes, 
alike  suited  to  the  traveller,  the  poet,  the  statesman, 
and  the  man  of  science/"' 

Mercy  upon  us,  what  a  reveillee !  Poor  Green 
will  rise  from  his  grave,  and  West  be  tempted  to 
lie  down  in  it ;  but  let  us  get  on  to  the  performance 
announced  by  so  fine  a  flourish. 

"  Lovely— exquisite — unearthly — realization  of 
romance — ^beyond  the  power  of  words — the  man 
is  an  idiot  who  attempts  to  describe — flung  my 
"  Gmde"  mto  the  first  lake  I  saw — what  are  words? 
what  are  epithets  ?  string  up  ten  thousand,  and 
what  does  the  mind  know   about   the  matter? 
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Geologists,  mineralogists,  botanists,  tourists,  statists, 
fools,  dolts,  prosers, — the  only  beings  fit  to  look 
on  this  country  are  poets — and  yet  every  one  is 
"justifiably  smotherable""  who  does  not  come  to 
look  on  it.  Peasantry  just  like  peasantry.  Hills  ! 
dales  !  woods  !  roads !  rocks !  cottages  !  rills !  air ! 
earth  !  sky  !  water  !" 

Sleep  quietly  Green — commit  not  suicide  West — 
Herbert  Gray  will  never  rob  you  of  your  well  earned 
honours  !  But  let  us  find  another  morceau,  which 
I  dare  affirm  blindfold,  will  be  the  antipodes  of  the 
last.  O  there  is  a  wonderful  advantage  in  making 
your  observations  in  a  detached  form  ;  you  are  never 
abashed  by  the  sight  of  your  own  contradictions. 
Regularly-ruled,  and  properly-paged  memorandum 
books,  are  the  horror  of  true  genius — the  scarecrows 
set  up  by  dulness  to  frighten  away  invention. 

"  Arrived  last  night  about  seven  o''clock  at  the 

little  Inn  at  N ,  ordered  tea  and  broiled  ham, 

for  the  latter  of  which  they  are  famous — sweet  little 
view,  for  its  extent  before  the  window,  a  bridge 
with  two  arches,  a  shrubbery  containing  a  few  dozen 
trees,  &c.  a  glimmering  of  water,  ducks  swimming, 
a  gentleman's  house,  a  road  on  each  side,  one  public, 
the  other  private,  a  few  flowers  training  up  the 
palisades,  which  they  seem  to  find  it  «*  hard  to  climb," 
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a  summer  house,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  house. — Inside,  the 
room  near  as  I  can  guess  twelve  feet  by  ten,  oak 
chairs  and  tables,  sanded  floor,  flowers  in  the  grate, 
green  walls,  hung  round  with  a  multiplicity  of 
cottage  pictures — Patience  is  drawn  as  a  strapping 
damsel  in  a  red  petticoat — Prudence  as  an  ancient 
lady  in  blue,  with  somewhat  of  a  cast  in  one  eye — 
Love  and  Retirement  is  illustrated  by  a  gentleman 
in  primrose  pantaloons,  surrendering  his  gun  to  a 
green  and  yellow  lady  presiding  ^t  the  tea  table. — 
In  the  room  opposite,  I  observe"" — 

Nay,  nay,  Herbert,  observing  every  thing,  is 
even  less  endurable  than  Herbert  observing  nothing, 
so,  lest  we  get  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crockery, 
we  will  try  our  luck  once  more,  though  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  lotteries,  there  are  more  blanks  than 
prizes. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  deep,  yet  simple,  a  real, 
though  mysterious  influence,  which  nature,  seen  in 
her  grand,  her  primeval  state,  exercises  over  the 
mind  of  man.  To  become  the  subject  of  such 
influence,  there  needs  neither  learning,  nor  culti- 
vation, nor  refined  taste,  nor  intercourse  with 
society,  nor  knowledge  of  poetry,  nor  contempt  of 
the  world,  using  all  these  terms  in  the  fullest  and 
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purest  sense.  A  heart  that  "  watches  and  receives," 
a  spirit  open  to  the  influence  of  kind  and  gentle 
emotions,  wilhng  to  abjure  the  restless  desires,  the 
vain  pleasures  and  vainer  troubles  of  artificial  life, — 
such  a  one,  be  he  who,  or  what  he  may,  shall  learn 
a  wisdom  not  often  revealed  to  the  wise,  and  enjoy 
a  pleasure  not  always  bestowed  on  the  happy. — 
The  poor  peasant,  "  following  his  plough  upon 
the  mountain  side,"  may  possess  an  elevation  of 
thought,  a  purity,  a  depth,  and  a  tenderness  of 
feeling,  undreamed  of  by  poets,  undiscovered  by 
philosophers.  His  view  may  indeed  be  bounded 
by  some  secluded  valley,  fenced  in  by  barren  rocks ; 
his  hopes  by  the  promise  "  that  bread  shall  be 
given  him  and  water  shall  be  sure ;"  his  happiness 
may  centre  in  his  quiet  home,  his  affections  be 
confined  to  those  who  dwell  around  him,  those, 
with  whom  he  has  struggled  through  life,  a 
partaker  in  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  with  whom  he  looks  forward  to  repose 
in  death,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  everlasting  hills. 
Yet,  even  he — 

May  walk  in  glory  and  in  joy, — 

a  glory  that  passeth  the  understanding  of  the 
world ;  a  joy  which  it  cannot  take  away.  These 
are  neither  arcadian  visions,  nor  poetic  dreams, 
but  delightful  truths,    which  whosoever  will,  may 
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behold  realised.  But  he  must  pass  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  country ;  he  must  leave  the  high 
roads,  and  the  common  resorts  of  travellers ;  the 
show  places  visited,  and  described,  and'  eulogised, 
till  the  true  pilgrim  regards  them  as  half 
polluted.  He  must  seek  those  seclusions  that 
persons  who  call  upon  Nature  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  will  never  find  ;  those  scattered  cottages, 
growing  as  it  were  out  of  the  rocks  that  shelter 
them — 

'Each  with  its  own  dear  brook, 

Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  skj, 

and  he  must  visit  those  cottages ; — ^he  must  see  the 
quiet  order,  the  industry,  the  thousand  decencies 
which  are  there  exhibited,  and  are  there  most 
valuable  and  most  lovely,  because  *'  done  in  secret,"" 
without  an  eye  to  the  traveller''s  admiration.  Yet 
more,  he  must  reside  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and 
receive  their  "  heart-offered  kindnesses ;"  he  must 
eat  of  their  bread,  and  drink  of  their  cup ;  he 
must  witness  their  disinterested  self-denial,  watch 
them  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  minister  not 
always  of  their  substance,  but  sometimes  of  their 
*'deep  poverty."  One  thing  more;  he  must 
observe  the  feeUng  that  subsists  between  them 
and  their  superiors;  the  M»i-condescending  kindness 
on  the  one  side,  met  on  the  other  by  frank  and 
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blythe  cordiality,  equally  removed  from  servility 
and  presumption.  Let  him  thus  examine  the 
"  huts  where  poor  men  lie,""  and  forgetting  the 
outward  splendours  of  the  landscape,  the  visions 
of  fancy,  and  the  reveries  of  romance,  his  heart 
will  swell  with  the  exultation  of  a  patriot  and  a 
christian.  He  will  exclaim  in  the  words  of  him  of 
many  an  "  undying  lay,'* — 

Hail  ancient  manners,  sure  defence, 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws ; 
Remnants  of  love  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws  ; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould, 
And  ye,  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  ! 

Rather  a  grand  scrap  that  last; — what  will  the 
next  be  like  ? 

"  Would  that  this  country  were  unfashionable  ! 
for  then  half  the  fine  people  who  merely  come,  in 
order  to  say  that  they  have  been,  would  remain 
in  their  proper  spheres,  and  tear  their  flounces, 
and  soil  their  gloves  at  Cheltenham,  instead  of 
effecting  this  "  weary  woe""  against  crags  and 
bramble  bushes !  What  business  have  dandies, 
white  trowsered,  straw-hatted  things,  who  "  look 
on  nature  with  a"  tailor's  "eye;*"^-or  young 
ladies,  who  vow  that  the  mountains  are  "  sweetly 
pretty,"  and  "  far  larger  than  they  expected," — 
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who  compare  the  lakes  to  ''  looking  glasses,^  Mid 
talk  about  "  sweet  little  isles  of  their  own,""  and 
write  beautiful  descriptions  to  dear  friends — what 
have  they  to  do  here !  Oh  I  am  .  tigerishly 
disposed  just  now  !  and  reason  good ;  have  I  not 
endured  an  "  Excursion""  in  company  with  an 
assortment  of  such  ?  Does  not  "  La  how  pretty  !"" 
*'  Dear  how  sweet !""  and  "  Oh  how  fine  !""  still 
ring  in  my  ears  ?  Did  not  the  dandies  whistle  as 
we  wound  down  a  pass,  solemn  enough  to  have 
awed  the  rebel  angels  ?  Did  not  a  damsel,  with 
three  christian  names,  talk  of  fainting,  and  ask 
for  a  smelling  bottle  ?  Did  not  the  citizen  sigh  for 
a  Macadamised  road,  and  his  wife,  an  "animated 
woolpack,""  declare  that  the  cascades  reminded 
her  "  wastly  of  Wauxhall  !^  And  did  not  her 
sister,  a  real  "Aunt  Jackey,''  reprove  her  bad 
taste,  and  quote  Thomson''s — 

Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes. 

"  I^s  no  place  for  light  tongues,""  said  the  old 
guide  who  accompanied  us,  and  who  evidently 
felt  indignant  at  the  affronts  offered  to  the  scene. 
"There  has  been  something  done  and  suffered 
here,  far  more  solemn  than  even  yon  rocks,  with 
that  waterfall  foaming  and  roaring  between  them, 
as  if  it  would  tear  its  prison  to  pieces  for  madness*" 
I    regarded   the  place    with    more   eager   interest 
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than  I  had  yet  done.  I  hate  describing,  because 
descriptions  never  convey  any  definite  impressions 
to  my  own  mind,  and  I  fancy,  never  do  to  the  minds 
of  others ;  a  few  words  are,  however,  necessary. 

Sweet  and  peaceful  views  lay  beneath  in  the 
valley,  but  the  point  of  view  in  question,  com- 
pletely realised  those  lines — 

A  dim  retreat. 
For  fear,  and  melancholy  meet. 
Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped  and  rent, 
As  by  a  spirit  turbulent ; 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were  wild. 
And  every  thing  unreconciled ! 

It  was  one  stupendous,  gloomy  rock,  which 
seemgd  to  have  been  suddenly  rent  asunder  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom;  just  at  the  pinnacle, 
however,  it  remained  united  by  two  large  stones, 
which,  projecting  on  each  side,  met  in  the  middle. 
These  were  wreathed  with  wild  shrubs  and 
sprays,  that  grew  out  of  their  fissures,  and  waving 
in  every  breeze,  added  fantastic  grace  to 
grandeur.  Beneath  this  natural  and  narrow 
bridge,  poured  the  waterfall, — the  leviathan  of 
the  rocks, — foaming  and  roaring  from  steep  to 
steep,  as  if  (to  adopt  the  old  man's  expression) 
it  would  tear  its  prison  to  pieces  for  madness  ! 
This,  not  being  a  regular  show  place,  there  were 
no  assistances,  no  "  comforts,"  as  the  old  lady  said; 
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the  only  way  of  getting  a  view,  was  by  descending 
the  rock  ;  and  the  only  footing,  was  that  afforded 
by  the  inequalities  on  its  stony  surface;  rough 
steps  it  must  be  owned  for  kid  shoes  and  flounced 
petticoats.  To  my  joy  the  whole  party  declined 
the  descent.  The  old  lady  "could  not  abide 
getting  down  into  such  a  dismal,  melancholy  den  ;*" 
Miss  peeped  over  and  declared  it  a  "  monstrous 
curious  place  C  in  short,  from  some  happy  cause 
or  other,  all  retired  to  "think  about  dining,"" 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  guide.  We 
scrambled  down  with  no  little  exertion;  and  by 
leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  at  length  reached 
a  large  crag,  which  dissevered  from  its  original* 
place,  had  rolled  into  the  basin  formed  by  the 
cascade  in  its  fall.  Here  then  we  sat ;  the  steep 
black  rocks  closing  us  in  on  every  side ;  the  blue 
sky  revealed  only  by  glimpses;  and  all  that  re- 
minded us  of  a  world  of  light  and  sunshine  was  the 
waterfall,  that  flashed  through  the  intermediate 
gloom  with  terrific  brightness,  and  disturbed  the 
solitude  with  a  sound  that  mocked  the  thunder. 
If  I  did  not  feel  positive  fear,  it  was  the  highest 
degree  of  awe,  compatible  with  its  absence. 

"  Now  tell  me,""  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "  the 
melancholy  tale  which  you  alluded  to,  this  is  a 
fit  place  for  one.'' 
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"  Ay,  but  yon  poor  scatter- witted  things,  that 
care  for  nothing  beyond  what  they  shall  eat,  or 
what  they  shall  wear,  are  not  fit  folks  to  listen  to 
one — I''m  weary  of  talking  and  hstening  both" — 
said  the  old  man. 

"  But  the  tale,  the  tale,*"  said  I,  afraid  of 
a  summons  from  the  "  poor  scatter- witted  things." 
"  Tale,  I  don't  just  pretend  to  call  it  a  tale,  its  over 
true  for  that, — I  don't  know,  not  I,  what  ails  me 
more  than  common — many  and  many's  the  time  I 
come  to  this  spot, — ^but  to-day,  that  fearful  sight  is 
all  swimming  before  my  eyes  just  as  it  did  at  the 
time.  I  see  them  all,  young  gay  things,  taking  no 
more  thought  of  sorrow  and  death,  than  yon  butter- 
fly that's  resting  on  that  broom  blossom ; — and 
I  see  her,  the  bonniest  of  them  all,  just  as  she 
skipped  singing  past  me  up  that  rock — I  mind  her 
song  too,  it  was  the    "  Braes  of  Balquither" — 

Now  the  summer  is  in  prime, 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  blooming. 
And  the  wild  mountain  thyme 

A'  the  moorlands  perfuming. 
Will  ye  go,  lassie  go — 

God  help  me,  "  that  maiden's  voice  troubles  me 
sorely,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  bewildered  air, 
which,  as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  circumstance^  led 
me  to  doubt  the  state  of  his  intellect. 
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*'  What  voice  ?  what  maiden  do  you  mean  ?^ 
said  I — 

**  I  mean  her  voice  that  will  never  be  heard  any 
more  in  this  world — and  the  maiden  that  stood  one 
moment  before  my  sight,  as  fair  a  creature  as  ever 
sun  shone  upon,  and  the  next,  lay  there,  ay — I 
mind  what  I  am  saying — ^there,  just  where  your  foot 
rests — a  mangled  corpse  that  could  not  have  been 
known  by  the  mother  that  bore  her.  You  see  those 
two  crags  that  meet  one  another  at  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  just  over  the  fall."" 

"  I  do,""  said  I  faintly,  at  the  same  time  in- 
stinctively shutting  my  eyes,  as  I  looked  up  at  the 
dizzy  height. 

"  Forty  feet  above  us,  full  forty  feet  is  that 
bridge  of  heaven''s  own  making ;  as  we  sit,  it 
looks  only  a  narrow  black  line,  I  have  crossed  it 
often  myself,  and  so  has  many  another  man,  but  it 
takes  a  stout  heart,  a  steady  eye,  and  a  firm  foot, 
for  there  is  but  a  step  between  you  and  death."" 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  I  eagerly  interrupting 
him,  "  no  female  ever  attempted  such  a  daring 
deed." 

"  There  was  one  lady  both  dared  the  deed,  and 
did  it,''  rephed  he  with  emphasis, — "  there  was 
another  too, — ^but  sfiell  never  dare  it  again  ; — It 
was  just  such  a  day  as  this,  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
I  came  with  a  party,  and  as  happy  a  party  as  I 
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ever  did  come  with  ;  there  "were  two  young  crea- 
tures amongst  them,  that  seemed  happier  than  all 
the  rest ;  for  if  they  were  not  married,  they  were 
within  a  few  weeks  of  it.  He  might  be  about 
your  age  and  size,  but  he  was  far  blyther  and 
freer ;  he  was  a  soldier, — a  fine  bold  spirit,  that 
seemed  to  like  every  thing  and  every  body,  and 
made  every  body  like  him ;  and  she,  for  a  woman, 
was  as  free  and  blythe  too; — ^you  had  only  to 
look  at  their  eyes,  to  find  out  that  they  had  never 
known  trouble.  Well,  nothing  would  serve  the 
whole  party  but  they  must  mount  the  rock  to  look 
down  on  the  fall — and  when  they  had  mounted, 
he,  being  as  I  said  a  bold  spirit  that  must  try 
at  every  thing,  crossed  the  crag  at  three  steps. 
"  Vou  dare  not  do  that  Annie,"  said  he,  laughing 
and  waving  his  cap.  "  Then  I'm  not  fit  for  a 
soldier's  wife,"  said  she,  nodding  her  little  head 
as  much  as  to  say  but  I  dare  though, — and  before 
any  of  us  could  speak,  or  even  look,  she  had 
stepped  as  far  as  the  middle." 

"  And  got  over — she  did  get  over" — said  I, 
worked  up  to  an  agony  of  interest. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  withered  and  sunbiu'nt  cheeks 
as  fast  as  down  those  of  a  child. 

"  She  did  not  get  over,  young  man,"  said  he, 
in  a  low  solemn  tone ;    "  she  stood  there,  looking 
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on  the  fall  below,  like  one  in  a  trance,  without 
being  able  to  move  either  one  way  or  the  other ; 
and  we  who  saw  her  were  in  a  trance  too— for  we 
stood  staring  at  one  another  without  power  to 
speak  or  stir — this  only  lasted  for  an  instant,  it  was 
all  over  the  next.  Something  like  a  stupor  seized 
me — ^but  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  saw  her  lover 
tearing  his  hair  and  beating  himself  against  the 
rock  hke  a  madman — and  I  saw  her  lying'** — 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it"  said  I, 
"  tell  me  no  more.""  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  I  wept. 

"  Come,"  said  the  old  man,  gently,  after  we 
had  remained  silent  for  some  tinfe,  "let  us  go  back 
into  the  sunshine  and  the  day-light, — this  is  no  fit 
place  for  a  weary  heart,  and  yours,  I  guess,  is  not 
so  young  as  it  should  be  for  your  age.  There, 
just  take  another  look  at  the  place,  but  I'll  warrant 
your  never  forgetting  it, — and  then  follow  me. — 
Ah,  poor  lamb  !  it  was  a  hard  bed,  but  a  sound 
sleep  she  found  here  !  It  seemed  a  death  far  fitter 
for  the  wicked  than  such  a  young  pure  creature  as 
she  was — ^but  there"'s  a  ^vill  and  a  way  far  above 
ours,  and  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  every  thing 
that  happens  us,  is  right.  I  once  saw  a  ballad," 
continued  he,  perceiving  that  I  had  no  inclination 
to  interrupt  him,  "  that  I  often  mutter  over  to 
mvself  when  I  think  of  her — vou  shall  hear  it ;" 
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and  he  chanted  in  a  rude,  but  to  me  touching 
manner,  those  verses  which,  be  they  ancient  or 
modern,  are  equally  exquisite — = 

She's  gaun  to  dwell  in  heaven,  my  lassie, 
She's  gaun  to  dwell  in  heaven,  &e. 

"  And  where  is  he — the  lover,  the  young 
soldier  ?"  said  I,  when  he  had  finished  ; — ''  did  he 
ever  look  up  afterwards  ?"  "  Most  hearts  are  hke 
willow-slips,""  repHed  the  old  man,-i^*'  they  will 
grow  after  they  seem  to  be  dead ;  but  he  was  a 
long  mourner,  and  a  true  ;  and  though  he  went 
afterwards  with  his  regiment  to  Spain,  and  got 
to  be  a  colonel,  and  a  favourite  of  the  duke's, — 
I  had  it  from  one  who  served  under  him,  that 
the  only  times  he  ever  looked  really  happy  were 
the  days  of  battle,  and  then  he  was  always 
tempting  death  to  take  him.  I  know  nothing  of 
him  now ;  I  dare  say  he  lies  with  many  another 
brave  fellow,  far  away  from  Old  England ;  but 
if  he  is  dead,  his  soul  is  with  that  of  the  fair 
creature  that  perished  here." 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  few 
last  pages  came  into  my  hands  as  he  now  sees 
them,  or  he  will  award  Herbert  more  credit 
for  straight  forward  writing,  and  myself  less 
for    patience   and   judgment,    than    either   of    us 
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deserves.  I  think  it  but  honorable  to  inform  him, 
that  the  whole  merit  is  mine — for  the  laborious 
assiduity  I  have  exercised  in  culling,  patching, 
dovetaihng,  lengthening,  and  shortening,  a  regiment 
of  scraps,  as  ragged  and  ill  conditioned  as  FalstafTs 
recruits.  Dehcate  unwillingness  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  his  thoughts,  alone  prevented  my  making 
this  declaration  sooner.  To  return  to  the  journal. 
I  intimated,  that  when  Herbert  fell  in  love,  (an 
accident  by  the  way,  which,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  generally  befel  him  once  in  three  months,) 
his  composition  became  a  pattern  of  ledger-like 
accuracy  and  minuteness.  "  Out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire,""  is  a  shockingly  vulgar  proverb, 
but  so  strikingly  applicable  to  Herbert''s  love  tale, 
that  the  reader  must  allow  it  to  pass.  Whereas 
in  a  former  case,  he  could  despatch  a  county  of 
curiosities  in  three  hues,  he  now  devotes  as  many 
pages  to  a  soliloquy  on  his  mistress's  shoe-tie. 
I  did  once  hope,  that  after  a  free  use  of  the 
scissors,  even  his  love  adventure  might  figure  in 
my  "  Recollections ;""  but  I  found  on  a  closer 
inspection,  such  elaborate  accounts  of  fete  a  tetes 
m  which  nothing  was  said,  and  romantic  walks 
during  which  nothing  was  seen,  garnished  moreover 
with  such  profuse  descriptions  of  "  timid  blushes,'' 
"downcast  looks,"  "eloquent  smiles,"  and  "speak- 
ing eyes,"  that  however  well  disposed  I  might  be  to 
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tolerate,  and  even  admire  Herbert's  extravagances, 
I  durst  not  hope  that  a  more  impartial  reader 
would  be  equally  charitable.  I  am  constrained 
therefore  to  lay  his  love  tale  with  those  produc- 
tions of  my  own,  which  I  keep  locked  up  from 
public  view, — ^not,  because  they  are  precious,  but, 
because  they  are  good  for  nothing  ! 

I'U  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 
Public  anger  to  stem, 

Since  my  love  tales  are  sleeping- 
Go  sleep  thou  with  them ; 

Thus  rudely  I  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 

Where  those  lovely  companions 
Lie,  and  will  lie  unread. 

I  have,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  one 
other  scrap  of  a  tolerably  sober  nature;  and 
with  this  "  last  rose"  of  Herbert's  Journal,  I  must 
be  contented  to  close  my  own  "Recollections  of 
a  Tour.'' 


"  The  next  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  a  sabbath 
among  the  mountains  is  a  sweet  and  solemn  season. 
Viewed  at  any  time,  and  under  any  aspect,  those 
mountains  dispose  the  mind  to  serious  reflection, 
for  they  bear  an  analogy  to  the  enduring  truths 
and  sublime  mysteries  of  religion.  It  is  while 
looking  up  at  their  towering  summits,  that  man 
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feels  the  insignificance  of  earthly  greatness,  the 
vanity  of  human  hopes  and  attainments ;  but  it  is 
chiefly,  when  a  summer  sabbath  appears  to  have 
shed  over  them  a  yet  deeper  and  more  magnificent 
repose,  that  he  thinks  of  that  world  where  the 
"inhabitant  shall  no  more  say  I  am  sick"" — 
a  world — 

Whose  course  is  ei^uable  and  pure ; 

No  storms  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal, 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure. 

And  the  services  of  our  church,  as  performed  in 
the  humble  sanctuaries  scattered  throughout  these 
mountain  solitudes,  come  home  to  the  heart,  to 
my  heart  at  least,  with  a  far  more  touching 
influence,  than  the  same  ritual  when  aided  by  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  Cathedral  worship. 
Less  of  man's  agency  comes  between  the  soul  and 
its  maker;  and  if  ever  we  completely  tlu-ow  off" 
the  trammels  and  artificial  excitements  imposed  by 
the  world,  it  is  when  we  join  a  band  of  humble 
worshippers  gathered  in  such  a  sanctuary.  It  is 
there  our  hearts  acknowledge  the  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  emotion  on  first 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  church  bell  among  the 
mountains.  It  not  only  took  away  the  overawing 
sense  of  solitude,  by  suggesting  visions  of  neatly 
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attired  peasantry,  thronging  to  hear  and  to  tell  of 
their  mutual  welfare, — but  it  imparted  sacrednes& 
and  stability  to  those  visions,  by  reminding  me 
that  they  were  assembling  at  its  summons  for  a 
higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of  natural 
feelings,    however  pure  and  happy.     There  were 
many    interesting    peculiarities    about    the    con- 
gregation of  the  little  church,  which  I  attended 
on  the  sabbath  in  question.     The  church  itself  was 
not  a  modern  erection,— one  of  those  red  brick 
deformities,   something  in  appearance  between  a 
factory  and  a  barn.     It  was  a  time-hallowed  edifice, 
small  and  lowly,  built  of  the  mountain  stone,  and 
with  little  more  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye,  than 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  which  surrounded  it. 
Yet  all  things  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction, 
were  "  done  decently  and  in  order.""     There  were 
no  pretensions  to  disgust,  and  no  deficiencies  to 
shock.     The  pulpit  was  filled,  not  by  that  grievous 
anomaly,   a  clerical  dandy, — ^but,   by  one  whose 
hair  was  silvered  through  the  influence  of  sorrow  less 
than  by  that  of   time; — one,   who  was  to  every 
individual  of  his  flock,  as  a  familiar  friend.     His 
countenance  shone  with  love ;   love  indeed  was  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  his  nature,  the  medium  through 
which  he  regarded  every  object,  earthly  and  divine. 
It  was  plain  from  the  deportment  of  his  hearers, 
that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain      There  was  that 
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quiet  attention  manifested  by  the  young,  and  that 
gracious  serenity  shed  over  the  countenances  of  the 
aged,  which  proved  that  to  them,  religion  was  not 
the  mere  duty  of  a  day,  but  a  habit  of  the  soul. 
The  singing  in  village  churches  is  generally  rude, 
if  not  positively  disagreeable.  Here  it  was  an 
exception,  less  however,  for  its  excellence,  than  for 
the  sweet  propriety  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
There  was  no  collection  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments,  far  better  suited  to  grace  a  mounte- 
bank''s  show,  than  a  place  of  worship ; — none 
of  those  attempts  at  chants  and  anthems,  which, 
though  certainly  "  most  melancholy,^  are  not 
by  any  means  "most  musical.'^  About  twenty 
youths  and  maidens  formed  a  circle  at  the  foot 
of  the  pulpit,  and  without  any  accompaniment, 
gave  us  a  simple  psalm  in  the  simplest  manner; 
and  yet  I  am  sure  to  me  it  appeared  far  more 
effective  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  the 
elaborate  harmony,  the  sacred  din  of  a  grand 
chorus,  executed  by  the  strength  of  an  orchestra. 
There  was  a  face  in  that  circle  that  Guido  would 
have  studied  for  one  of  his  angePs, — so  radiant,  so 
untroubled ;  but  there  was  another  beside  it,  that 
rivetted  my  gaze,  for  no  merely  happy  countenance 
ever  excites  the  deep  sympathy  produced  by  one 
that    is    shaded    by    melancholv.        It    was    the 
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countenance  of  a  young  woman,  apparently  under 
twenty  ;  one  that  had  been  beautiful — 

Till  grief  did  lay  his  icy  finger  on  it ; 

and  yet  that  countenance  had  gained  in  interest, 
more  than  it  had  lost  in  beauty.  An  unnatural 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  her  appearance,  a  rest- 
lessness in  all  her  movements,  her  ever  wandering 
eye,  so  bright  yet  troubled  in  its  lustre,  her 
fair  but  haggard  brow,  all  plainly  indicated  the 
existence  of  some  secret  sorrow,  and  led  me  to 
suspect,  what  I  afterwards  jfound  to  be  the  truth, 
that  she  had  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended  and  the  congregation 
began  to  depart,  she  remained  for  some  time  in 
her  place,  apparently  unconscious  of  every  thing 
but  her  own  thoughts ;  when  she  did  arise,  my 
compassion  was  yet  more  strongly  excited,  for' I 
saw  by  her  languid  step,  and  the  ever  varying 
colour  of  her  cheek,  that  disease  had  already 
marked  her  for  its  victim.  I  had  soon  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  kindliness  of  feeling 
which  united  the  members  of  this  little  congregation. 
Dispersed  in  little  groups  over  the  church-yard, 
they  mutually  spoke  of  their  families,  their  welfare 
ami  their  troubles,  and  even  the  introduction  of 
their  worldly  concerns,  few  and  simple  as   they 
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were,  did  not  destroy  the  effect  produced  by  the 
loftier  subjects  that  had  just  engrossed  their 
attention. 

The  poor  girl  I  have  mentioned,  on  leaving 
the  church  seated  herself  on  a  grave,  apart  from 
the     happy     groups     around     her;      there     was 
something   touching  in   this   choice   of  a  resting 
place,  for  it  seemed  too  probable  that  the  grave 
would,   ere  long,   be  her  last  and  her  only  one. 
She  was  not,  however,  left  unnoticed ;  not  merely 
her     young     companions,     but     cheerful    comely 
matrons,    aged   men,    with    their   aged   partners, 
went  one   after  another  to   "have  a  word   with 
poor  Mary.""     I  have  certainly  heard  comfort  given 
in  more  elegant  phraseology, — I  have  seen  tears 
shed  with,  better  effect, — and  it  may  be,  when  the 
consoler  has  been  thinking  less  of  the  mourner 
than  himself,  I  have  seen  sympathy  manifested  in  a 
way  better  calculated  for  description  or  painting, — . 
I    never    witnessed   a   more    touching    exhibition 
of  the  natural  delicacy  of  kind  and  gentle  hearts. — 
But  Ellen,    (that   other  fair  singer,)   in   contrast 
with  Mary  !  the  being  whose  every  look,  and  tone, 
and  movement,  bespoke  gladness  of  spirit,  seated 
beside  the  victim  of  a  soul-consuming  passion  !     I 
thought  as  I  looked  at  them,  of  two  young  buJs 
that  have  put  forth  with  the  same  hopes,  and  have 
grown  with  the  same  promise,  till  a  worm  fastens  on 
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the  core  of  one,  and  suddenly — when  no  eye 
perceives,  it  withers  in  its  place ; — while  the  other, 
cherished  by  the  sun-light  and  the  dew,  expands 
into  the  flower  of  a  thousand  leaves,  the  pride  and 
beauty  of  the  garden.  Then  the  effort  which  the 
two  friends  (for  though  rival  beauties,  friends,  and 
sincere  ones  they  were),  reciprocally  made  to 
assimilate  in  their  feelings ;  the  one,  attempting  to 
forget  her  happiness,  the  other  her  grief;  each 
from  the  same  cause,  a  wish  to  sympathise  with 
the  other: — Ellen  subdued  even  to  tears,  and 
Mary  brightening  almost  into  smiles ; — one, 
yielding  the  sweet  deference  due  to  affliction ; — 
the  other,  rising  superior  to  the  selfishness  too 
generally  accompanying  deep  and  settled  sorrow. 
It  was  a  touching  sight. 

"  You  would  get  better  Mary,  I  know  you 
would  get  better  directly,  if  you  would  come  to  our 
cottage  for  a  few  days.  I  am  sure  I  could  amuse 
you ;  dear  Mary,  lot  me  try  to  make  you  well." 

"You  are  too  kind  to  me,  Ellen,  and  so  is 
every  one,""  replied  Mary ;  "  I  know  I  shall  be 
better  soon,  it  is  only  this  hot  weather  that  makes 
me  so  dull  and  spiritless — dear  me  I  am  better ; 
how  goes  on  your  garden  Ellen,  and  your  poultry, 
and"— 

"  Now  Mary,  will  you  just  talk  about  yourself, 
and  not  mind  any  of  my  foolish  concerns ;    you 
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know  you  are  not  better,  and  you  never  will  be, 
while  you  stop  in  that  lonely  place,  with  that  great 
ugly  crag  opposite  to  your  window,  keeping  out 
all  the  sunshine;  why  I  should  be  melancholy 
myself  there."" 

"  But  I  should  die  any  where  else,""  said  Mary, 
with  a  deep  sigh ; — "  the  sunshine  always  makes 
me  worse." 

It  was  not  the  words,  but  the  tone  in  which 
she  pronounced  them,  that  thrilled  through  me; 
I  needed  no  other  information,  I  knew  her  heart 
was  broken.  Ellen  had  inadvertently  overthrown 
all  Mary^'s  assumed  cheerfulness ;  but  though  aware 
of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  she  knew  not  how  to 
remedy  it ;  she  could  grieve  over  her  friend^s 
ill  health,  but  "fancy  free""  herself— could  not 
sympathise  in  its  unseen  cause.  The  aching  heart, 
the  bruised  spirit,  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred, 
these,  Ellen  understood  not. 

"  I  shall  be  wanted  at  home,""  said  Mary, 
rousing  herself  from  the  reverie  into  which  she 
had  fallen  ; — "  farewell  Ellen,  never  mind  me, 
you  will  see  me  better  soon.""  She  rose  from  her 
resting  place,  and  with  the  languid  step  of  one 
to  whom  all  places  are  alike  indifferent,  slowly 
left  the  church-yard. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  I  hapj^ened  in  one  of 
my  mountain  rambles,  to  fall  in  ^nth  the  clergyman 
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of  this  little  congregation,  and  naturally  made  some 
inquiries  respecting  Mary  and  her  friend.  "  Ah,'" 
said  the  old  man  mournfully,  "you  see  in  Mary 
one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  this  country  having 
become  a  place  of  fashionable  resort ;  and  her  case 
is  not,  I  fear,  a  solitary  one.  A  dashing  idle- 
headed  young  man  takes  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— ^he  hunts  out  views,  sails,  fishes,  rides, 
walks,  sketches,  and  plays  on  his  flute,  till  he 
is  tired — what  is  the  consequence  ?  In  some  of 
his  exploratory  expeditions,  he  finds  one  of  our 
mountain  flowers,  some  girl  like  poor  Mary,  fair 
and  guileless.  Idleness,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  temporary  simplicity  of  his  habits, 
the  want  of  his  usual  associates,  and  the  absence 
of  all  artificial  excitements,  make  him  fancy 
himself  in  love  with  her,  or  perhaps  he  is  so,  for 
his  three  weeks  or  a  month — ^but  what  follows .'' 
He  returns  to  London,  or  to  College,  resumes 
his  old  habits  and  former  feelings, — ^his  love,  or 
rather  his  fancy  leaves  him  as  he  loses  sight  of  the 
mountains, — ^he  forgets  entirely  the  being  whom 
he  has  left  amongst  their  solitudes,  to  watch,  and 
weep,  and  pine  away,  for  that  which  she  is  never 
to  receive, — the  promised  letter,  the  renewed 
assurance  of  affection,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
parting  vow.  Alas  !  poor  Mary  !  I  remember  her 
as  blooming  and  as  light  hearted  as  Ellen — but 
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grief  is  making  her  health  and  beauty  to  "  consume 
away ;"" — ah  !  it  is  as  true  of  many  a  fair  hope 
and  youthful  heart,  as  of  the  flower  of  the  field, — 
that  *'in  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth 
up,  but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  withered, 
and  cast  into  the  fire."  Young  man,  as  you 
would  wish  to  live  in  gladness,  and  die  in  peace, 
trifle  not  with  the  loving  heart  of  a  guileless 
maiden;  for  I  tell  you  on  the  faith  of  one  who 
has  beheld  the  setting  suns  of  three-score  years 
and  ten,  that  never  man  did  so,  and  prospered; 
never  man  did  so,  but  the  remembrance  pierced 
him  like  a  sword  in  the  hour  of  adversity.'' 

The  good  old  man's  fears  for  Mary  were  but 
too  soon  and  sadly  verified.  Every  sabbath  (for 
though  my  head  quarters  were  two  miles  distant, 
I  regularly  attended  his  church  in  preference  to  a 
nearer  one),  I  beheld  her  more  pallid  and  more 
care-worn.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  mental 
suffering  had  induced  disease,  and  that  disease 
was  rapidly  bearing  her  to  the  grave, — ^yet  she 
continued  to  take  her  accustomed  place  among  the 
singers,  in  spite  of  the  bodily  suffering  which  the 
exertion  must  have  caused.  I  believe  it  was  the 
only  occupation,  the  only  pleasure,  that  had  power 
to  interest  her.  It  was  only  when  with  trembling 
voice  she  joined  in  the  simple  strains  that  tell  of 
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"  a  world  above,"  that  hope  lighted  up  her 
countenance,  and  then  it  was  a  heavenly  hope. 

It  so  happened,  that  from  indisposition,  or  some 
other  cause  which  I  do  not  distinctly  remember, 
I    was    absent   for   two   or    three    Sundays   from 

Church.      Formerly  when  I  entered,   the 

first  object  I  looked  for,  had  invariably  been  the 
first  to  meet  my  view — ^poor  Mary,  in  the  same 
place,  with  the  same  still,  settled^  look  of  sorrow. 
But  that  morning  I  missed  her,  and  my  mind 
was  troubled  with  forebodings.  I  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  illness  alone  occasioned  her 
absence,  nevertheless  I  feared  to  look  at  Ellen. 
When  I  did  so,  one  glance  revealed  the  truth. 
Her  dress  was  as  near  an  approach  to  deep 
mourning,  as  her  humble  wardrobe  and  slender 
finances  would  allow,  but  it  was  not  that  which 
confirmed  my  melancholy  suspicions,  it  was  her 
countenance — the  unaffected  sadness  that  obscured 
its  natural  radiance — the  tears,  that  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  restrain  them,  gushed  from  her  eyes, 
when  she  joined  the  circle  of  singers.  These 
convinced  me  that  Mary  was — dead  ! 

Death  was  not  regarded  as  a  light  occurrence 
by  this  simple  hearted  race ;  the  loss  of  even  one 
of  their  fellow  worshippers  was  felt  in  some  sense 
as  an  individual  loss,  and  when  I  joined  the  different 
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groups  that  after  service  collected  in  the  church- 
yard,— ;Mary  was  their  only  theme  of  conversation. 
I  made  some  inquiries,  and  the  answers  satisfied  me 
that  all  was  well.     "  Had  she  suffered  much  pain  ?"" 
She  had  passed  away  in  sleep,  in  the  deep  quiet  of 
the  night.    "  Was  any  thing  known  as  to  the  state  of 
her  feelings,  immediately  prior  to  that  last  repose  ?"" 
There    was  found    written    in    the    pocket-book 
which  her  lover  had  given  her  just  before  he  went 
away — "forgive  them,    for  they  know  not  what 
they   do."       It    was    enough — I    asked    but   one 
question  more — "  Where  was  her  grave  f"^      Like 
every  other  in  the  church-yard,  it  was  a  simple 
hillock,  but  owing  to  its  recetitt   formation,   the 
turf  that  covered  it  was  less  luxuriant  than  that 
which  adorned  the  others.      A  few  sunny  days, 
and  a  few  spring  showers  thought  I,  and  it  will 
rival  the  greenest  spot  in  this  garden  of  death. 
Thou  hast  no  memorial  departed  one,  but  thou 
needest   none ;    where   the   small   and   the    great 
meet  together, — and  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
cease  to  strive, — and  the  injured  and  the  injurer 
li^down  in  peace, — in  the  dwelling  where  all  are 
equal, — there  art  thou  ! 

Deeply  as  I  had  felt  interested  in  poor  Mary's 
fate,    I  turned   from  her  grave   without  a  tear; 
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I   knew  she  was  at  rest,  at  rest,  in  the  true  and 
only  meaning  of  the  word : — 

She  had  approached  her  grave, 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
Around  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams, 

I  could  not  weep,  for  I  felt  there  was  no  cause 
for  tears. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  SUNDRIES. 


The  last,  the  last,  the  last ! 

O  by  that  little  word. 

How  many  thoughts  are  stirred! 


To  write  a  preface  to  a  book  is  a  great 
difficulty ;  and  to  write  a  conclusion  is  a  greater ; 
but  to  find  a  name  for  the  book  itself,  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all. 

To  make  the  opening  bow  to  the  reader,  with 
that  happy  manner  equally  removed  from  audacity 
and  sheepishness,  which  shall  prepossess  him  in 
the  author's  favor, — to  announce  cleverly,  the 
reasons  many,  and  motives  one,  which  induced 
the  publication  of  the  book;  to  say — well,  that 
something  respecting  the  author's  feelings  on  the 
subject,  which  is  so  often  said — ^ill ;  and  insinuate 
in  the  form  of  a  "  positive  fact,"  some  pretty  little 
fiction  which  shall  excite  interest  for  the  contents 
of  the  volume— these  are  the  peculiar  graces 
of  introductory  chapters,  with  wliich,  alas,  it  is 
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difficult  to  grace  them.  But  if  the  object  of  an 
introduction  is  to  make  a  pleasant  impression,  it  is 
the  object  of  a  conclusion  to  leave  one — a  grace 
as  difficult  to  attain,  since  an  author  is  even 
more  likely  to  err  by  saying  the  word — too  much, 
than  the  word — too  little.  To  come,  however,  to 
the  crowning  difficulty,  and  the  chief  subject  of 
this  paper, — the  difficulty  of  finding  an  appropriate 
name  for  a  book.  Voyages  and  Travels  make  their 
own  titles,  and  the  saving  of  time  and  thought 
consequent  to  their  authors,  is  probably  one  cause 
of  their  multitude.  Novels  and  Tales  too,  may 
with  a  little  management,  be  tolerably  provided 
for ;  the  heroes  or  heroines  are  their  sponsors, — 
indeed,  any  appellation,  not  shorter  than  three 
syllables  and  not  longer  than  five,  will  redeem  their 
title-pages  from  blank  oblivion.  Poems  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  are  in  a  sad  strait.  The  season  for 
"  wreaths,"  "  garlands,"  "  chaplets,"  "  bays,"  and 
"  sprigs'"  is  gone  by,  and  except  some  great 
philological  revolution  take  place,  not  one  of  these 
luxuriancies  can  again  be  permitted  to  "  look 
green  in  song."  Poets  are  reduced  to  a  "  winter 
of  discontent."  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  tale 
however  short,  averts  the  evil,  because  some 
appellation  local  or  biographical,  is  sure  to  arise 
out  of  the  story ;  but  the  simple  inscription— 
Poems — looking   as   forlorn  as   a  pelican  in  the 
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wilderness,  unless  the  succeeding  clause,  "  By 
♦  *  *  *,'^  redeem  its  honor,  is  worse  than  no  name 
at  all.  Sermons  are  even  in  a  worse  predicament. 
We  have  heard  of  a  nameless  evil,  but  they 
have  to  endure  the  evil  of  namelessness.  Neither 
the  wit  of  man,  nor  the  whim  of  woman  can 
effect  any  change  in  their  titles.  Sermons,  and 
sermons  only,  must  they  remain  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
merely  changing  from  "  Sermons,  preached  at,  &c."" 
to  "  Sermons,  preached  by,   &c." 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  literary  name- 
wanters,  and  these  claim  undivided  sympathy. 
The  authors  of  the  sketch  and  scrap-school — the 
caterers  of  viands  en  papillote — the  manufacturers 
of  literary  small-wares — the  stitchers  of  intel- 
lectual patch-work — the  wTiters  of  books  as 
multifarious  in  their  contents,  as  the  pocket  of 
an  old  lady,  or  the  head  of  a  young  one ! — 
Words  can  never  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  trouble  of  christening  such  amphibious 
productions.  I  am  sure  had  John  Bunyan  written 
a  literary,  instead  of  a  religious  Pilgrim^s  Progress,, 
he  would  have  made  the  seeking  of  a  good  name  for 
a  book,  the  "  Hill  of  Difficulty," — and  the  being 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  bad  one,  the  "  Valley  of 
Humiliation.""  The  cause  of  the  grievance  lies 
here.  Books  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  have 
increased    beyond    calculation — the    regiment    has 
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become  an  army, — while  the  few  denominations 
suited  to  them,  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  first 
occupiers  of  the  field.  None  of  the  original  ones 
remain,  and  when  it  comes  to  invention,  happy  is 
he,  who,  in  seeking  for  a  novelty  is  not  driven  to 
adopt  an  affectation.  Washington  Irving,  father 
of  the  shred  and  patch  school  of  writing,  how  many 
longing  looks  have  been  cast  by  disconsolate  and 
name-seeking  authors,  on  the  inimitable  title  of 
thy  charming  work  !  With  such  intense  cove- 
tousness  have  I,  for  one,  regarded  those  three 
simple  syllables— The  Sketch  Book, — that  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  remind  myself  that 
theft  was  a  punishable  offence.  The  proverb  says, 
'*  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him  ;"  it  is 
particularly  applicable  to  books,  for,  with  many 
readers,  first  impressions  are  every  thing,  and  these, 
whether  of  prejudice  or  prepossession,  must  of 
course  depend  on  what  is  first  seen, — the  title-page. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Shakspeare  in  a  certain 
passage  implies,  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name, 
but  Shakspeare,  when  he  expressed  this  sentiment, 
was  not  thinking  of  the  year  1825 ;  he  did  not 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  a  period  when  the  popu- 
lation of  books  would  far  exceed  the  supply  of 
names,  and  when  an  author  \vould  have  less  plague 
in  writing  a  volume,  than  afterwards  in  deciding 
on  what  to  call  it.       To   illustrate  the   argument 
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in  another  way.  Do  we  not,  in  every  day 
matters  quite  unconnected  with  literature,  observe 
the  wonderful  importance  of  a  name?  If  a  stranger 
is  introduced  to  us  by  an  elegant  well  sounding 
appellation,  do  we  not  instinctively  receive  him 
more  graciously,  and  expect  from  him  better 
manners,  and  more  intelligent  conversation? — 
Indisputably.  It  requires  an  effort  to  like  a  man 
with  an  outrageously  ugly  name,  but  we  are 
prepossessed  from  the  first  moment  of  pronunciation, 
in  behalf  of  one  that  flavours  of  aristocracy. — 
It  is  time  however  to  advert  to  the  title  of  my  own 
volumes.  On  the  prudent  plan  of  being  first  to 
own,  what  is  sure  eventually  to  be  discovered,  I 
willingly  admit,  that  other  books  of  the  same 
nature  have  had  better  names,  but  humbly  take 
leave  to  suggest  that,  as  the  very  reason  why  mine 
is  not  so  good ;  and  if  the  reader  please  to 
consider  it  absolutely  bad,  I  can  only  assure 
him,  that  he  has  escaped  some  infinitely  worse. 
Ah  me !  if  title  pages  had  tongues,  what  a 
Beggar"*s  Petition  would  emanate  from  mine  ! — 
It  would  detail  such  melancholy  histories  of  head- 
achs  endured,  and  brains  racked,  and  eyes  blinded 
by  reading  library  catalogues,  and  friends  wearied 
with  importunities — of  endeavours  many,  and 
disappointments  sore,  that  the  reader,  unless  he 
had  the  heart  of  a  tiger,    would  compassionate 
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instead  of  abusing  me.  The  name  itself  would 
find  favour  in  his  sight;  Phantasmagoria  would 
strike  him  as  delightful — 

A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  the  volumes'  ornament. 

But  it  is  time  to  make  my  Conclusion.  The  last 
words,  whether  of  an  author  within  view  of  Finis, 
or  of  a  criminal  about  to  be  turned  off,  have  an 
interest,  as  indeed  has  the  last  of  every  thing. — 
Farewell  is  a  melancholy  word,  though  addressed 
to  the  mere  stranger  with  whom  we  have  passed  a 
few  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  whilst  travelling  together 
in  a  stage  coach.  I  should  feel  very  proud  if  the 
reader  would  regard  me  as  that  stranger,  these 
volumes  as  the  stage  coach  in  which  we  have  made 
our  little  journey,  and  if,  now  that  we  are 
shaking  hands  at  its  close,  he  would  express  a 
wish  that  we  might  sometime  or  other  meet  again. 

1  dechned  prefixing  a  preface  to  these  little 
v,olumes,  because  I  found  it  difficult  to  be  brief  yet 
express  my  meaning,  and  sincere  without  seeming 
affected-  Besides,  it  appeared  foolish  to  advise 
the  reader  of  faults  which  he  was  certain  to  discover 
for  himself,  and  to  offer  apologies  which  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  not  accept.  The  hopes  and  fears 
of  a  young  author  are  his  own  private  property,  or, 
uiore  correctly  speaking,  his  own  private  plagues. 
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which  he  has  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the  public. 
After  he  has  been  induced  "  to  take  a  benefit''  in 
print,  but  one  line  of  conduct  lies  open  to  him. — 
Should  the  public  who  witness  his  performance, 
order  him  to  withdraw,  he  will,  if  wise,  do  so, 
with  the  utmost  speed  and  quietness.  If  on  the 
contrary,  that  pubhc  honor  him  with  approbation, 
he  will  nevertheless  withdraw,  and  so  study  to 
improve  his  time,  and  invigorate  his  powers,  that 
he  may  one  day  appear  again  before  the  same 
tribunal,  to  receive  favour  yet  more  precious, 
because  yet  more  completely  deserved. 

M.  J.  J. 
August  1,  1825. 


THE  END. 
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